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i ie me, Mary! Tell me what is 
troubling you!” 

The woman stirred slightly, and 
with her strong, fine hand pushed her coffee 
cup away. She hesitated, looking down at 
the heavily shaded light, which threw a 
rosy gleam upon the white tablecloth. Then 
her troubled glance traveled swiftly about 
the room, scarcely noting, at the other ta- 
bles, the eager or bored faces, dimly lit; 
here and there a splash of color on a salient 
jaw and chin, a flush on a bare, powdered 
shoulder, the rest melting into carefully de- 
signed obscurity, in which soft-footed wait- 
ers passed back and forth, ubiquitous, si- 
lent, and attentive. 

Her eyes came to rest, at last, on the face 
of her companion, but her firm, red lips re- 
mained closed. 

“ Something is troubling you, Mary. I 
can see it plainly,” the man insisted. His 


voice was low and deep, thrilling with an 
emotion which was reflected in his strong, 
bronzed face. “ Tell me about it. Let me 
help you. I—” 

She interrupted him with a motion of her 
hand. 

“Tt’s nothing that you can help, Don- 
ald,” she said slowly, bitterly. “‘ Fate 
stacks the cards,’ my father used to say, 
‘and few of us have the courage to over- 
turn the table.’ I wonder—” 

She paused. There was a strange light 
in her fathomless eyes. The man opposite 
her—Donald Van Loo Morris—leaned in- 
tently forward, and strove in vain to plumb 
their depths. They had fascinated him 
from the first, those strange gold-gray eyes 
—more than her beautiful, mobile face— 
more, even, than her wonderful voice. He 
had always seen in them a veiled expression 
of mystery, a something unexplained and 
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unexplainable, a hint of tragedy which con- 
sorted oddly with her amazing success on 
the stage, before the most critical audiences, 
perhaps, in the world. 

The fact that in spite of her high achieve- 
ments, in spite of her immense popularity, 
he alone, so iar as he knew, had gained any 
degree of intimacy with her, thrilled Donald 
Morris, cosmopolitan man of the world as 
he was, more than he had cared to admit, 
even to himself. The long line of his stiff 
Dutch ancestry fought with the artistic tem- 
perament which he had inherited from a 
sporadic mésalliance late in the last century, 
and so far it had had the upper hand. 
Though he had realized for some time that 
all his senses were intrigued and all his mind 
filled with the fascination of her charm and 
the loveliness of her spirit, the thought of 
an alliance with a woman who was world- 
famed, and yet in a sense wholly unknown, 
had held his ardor in check. 

She was called Mary Blake by the world 
at large. He had surprised her into admit- 
ting that this was only her stage name; 
but when he eagerly sought to push this 
slight advantage, she had withdrawn, al- 
most visibly, into the realm of silence that 
habitually enshrouded her. 

That was months ago. Since then, 
though he had seen her as often as she 
would permit, he had learned nothing of 
her antecedents, or of her life preceding her 
first appearance on the stage. He was too 
conventional, and perhaps too considerate, 
to question her openly; and though her 
manner was spontaneous and direct, so far 
as the present was concerned, there was no 
scaling the wall of her reserve, in which he 
had been able to find not the smallest loop- 
hole or crevice. 

Always there had been a shadow in her 
eyes, and of late Donald Morris was sure 
that the shadow had strengthened and deep- 
ened. Always he had felt hers to be a 
sensitive, high-strung nature, overwrought. 
The demands of her profession and the emo- 
tional réles that she played would account 
for much; but there was always a tenseness 
about her. To-night, especially, there was 
a note almost of hysteria, which, in a per- 
son of her vitality, was scarcely explainable 
even by the strain of a long theatrical sea- 
son, culminating in the closing triumphs of 
the evening. 

She had resolutely, and with fixed de- 
termination, refused the ovation that her 
manager had planned. After the final fall 
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of the curtain, before the last of the en- 
thusiastic audience had left the theater, she 
had slipped quietly away with Donald—a 
triumph which he felt more keenly than 
anything in his previous experience. The 
blood ran hotly in his veins as he gazed 
across the narrow table into her eyes. The 
tragedy and appeal, suddenly and complete- 
ly unmasked, which cried out to him from 
their depths swept every worldly considera- 
tion from his heart. 

He leaned farther forward, and laid his 
brown hand upon the white one that was 
clenched upon the table. 

“ What is it, Mary?” he questioned, al- 
most fiercely. “ There’s something new— 
some anxiety. What is it, dear? You must 
tell me. You must let me protect—” He 
broke off suddenly, and his voice dropped 
low. “I love you, Mary! I love you, and 
I’d do anything in the world to serve you. 
You must—” 

Abruptly Mary Blake snatched back her 
hand and rose. With the same trembling 
hand she drew closer the filmy white scarf 
that floated about her throat. Before he 
could reach her side, she caught up the 
light cloak that lay upon the back of her 
chair, and wrapped herself from head to 
foot in its soft folds. 

“TI must go,” she whispered, trembling 
as with sudden cold. “It’s late, Donald, 
and I’m very tired. Don’t—oh, don’t say 
any more to-night! I can’t bear it!” 

They passed out through the crowded 
restaurant, both their faces automatically 
slipping on the mask that must be worn be- 
fore the indifferent herd. Many eyes fol- 
lowed them in their passage down the room. 
Though their faces were somewhat obscured 
by the bizarre lighting of the place, at least 
one of them had been recognized by more 
than a few. 

“Mary Blake!” whispered a heavy-fea- 
tured man with a freshly scraped jowl like 
that of a very clean pig, as he leaned across 
to his vis-a-vis, whose bobbed hair shone 
like the evening primrose in the dusk. 
“ Been to see her three times in ‘ Dark 
Roads.’ Closed to-night, or I’d take you, 
girly, though maybe you wouldn’t like it. 
Pretty highbrow, even for me!” 

The speaker smoothed his dark, slippery 
hair complacently. He was an editor and 
critic, and felt that he knew what he knew. 

“ Great artist, that!” he ruminated, gaz- 
ing after the retreating figures. ‘“ Poor old 
Quinn knew how to pick ’em out of the at- 
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mosphere, somehow. Pity he had to kick 
in after her first season, but Mary Blake 
was a lucky girl to have him for a man- 
ager at the start off. They say Fred Jones 
has made a pot of money out of ‘ Dark 
Roads,’ and of course she’s the whole show. 
Quinn’s training was worth everything to 
her, naturally, but the girl has plenty of 
talent.” 

The primrose one was scarcely listening. 

““Who’s the man?” she interrupted a 
trifle impatiently. 

Even in her not too discriminating eyes 
there was a sharp contrast between the man 
who had just passed and the perfumed self- 
complacency who had done her the honor 
of taking her to an after-theater supper. 

“ That?” queried the editor and critic. 
“ Oh, that’s Don Morris—Donald Van Loo 
Morris.” He rolled the name on his 
tongue. “ Real class he is, girly—old New 
York family; so don’t get any little heart 
flutters about him. His sister is Mrs. Fran- 
cis Atterbury—see her picture in the so- 
ciety papers. He holds the record for be- 
ing the only person who has ever had the 
honor of showing off the Blake in captivity. 
Mary gave a reading at Mrs. Atterbury’s 
house in Gramercy Park, early last fall, and 
nobody else has been able to get near the 
girl with a ten-foot pole before or since. 
Clever little devil!” he chuckled. “ Knows 
how to enhance her popularity. Bet Quinn 
shot it into her good and strong that a suc- 
cessful beginner ought to be seen offstage 
as little as possible. Never have seen her 
myself except across the footlights, and 
once in a while at some quiet restaurant, 
or in a place like this, which maybe isn’t 
any too quiet, but it’s sort of dim, and one 
doesn’t attract too much attention, eh, 
girly? Else would we be here, what?” 

The girl wrinkled up her baby nose. 

“ Oh, quit your kidding!” she said petu- 
lantly. ‘“‘ Tell me some more about the 
tall, good-looking guy. He’s my idea of 
what a real gentleman ought to look like. 
What does he do for a living, or don’t he 
do anything or anybody?” 

“Not any,” grinned the editor. “ At 
least I believe he’s a sculptor or something 
on the side, but he has oodles of money. 
Mary Blake’s a wise little gold-digger, all 
right, if she does pretend that Violet is her 
middle name. Now there’s nothing of the 
shrinking flower about you, girly, and that’s 
what I could care for, believe me! You're 
the only—” 





‘ ahead. Her small head was held erect, but 








that blew in through the open end of the 


gay awning was refreshing after the close : 


atmosphere of the restaurant, and Donald 
Morris raised his head and let it drift in 
upon his upturned face. Mary Blake’s 
head was bent and shadowed by her broad, 
drooping black hat, so that he could not 
see the expression of her face when she 
said: © 

“Let me go home alone, Donald, please! 
Just put me in a taxi and—” 

“‘ Absolutely impossible, my dear girl, at 
this time of night,” he said firmly, though 
his face was uncertain and anxious. 

He motioned to a man in gaudy uniform 
who stood close by. Instantly, out of the 
darkness, a cab rolled up and stopped, and 
the gaudy one threw open the door. 

“T won’t trouble you, Mary,” Morris 
whispered hastily; “but I must go with 
you and see you safe. Mary, oh, Mary—” 

His lips closed, but his eyes spoke on. 
With a slight shrug and a deep intake of 
the breath, the woman bent her tall head 
and preceded him into the waiting cab. 

“No. 99 Waverly Place,” she said. 

Morris gave the direction with almost the 
assured familiarity with which one gives 
one’s own; and yet the thought crossed his 
mind briefly, as it had many times before, 
that he had never been beyond the broad 
old door of the house in which Mary lived. 
Why? He had suggested it more than once, 
as plainly as he dared, but the suggestion 
had always been evaded or ignored. 

It was not on the score of propriety—of 
that he was certain. Mary lived with her 
sister, and she and Donald would not have 
been alone. 

He had always felt that her apartment 
would tell him something of her inner life— 
that inner life which, as now at last he 
knew, concerned him so deeply; for the 
phrase which had come unbidden to his 
lips was true. He loved her—loved her 
more than anything in the world. Nothing 
else mattered. 

His gaze was fixed on the beautiful pro- 
file which could be seen now and then as 
the misty street lights flashed past. There 
had been no sound within the cab after the 
slamming of the door. 

Mary Blake sat slightly forward on the 
cushions, gazing with unseeing eyes straight 
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Unmindful of the attention they had at- ~ 
tracted, Mary Blake and her escort passed ~ 
out into the cool night air. The light rain ~ 
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there was something tense in its pose, some- 
thing taut in her whole attitude, which sug- 
. the drawn bow. Her hands were 
_ tightly clasped upon her knees. 
_ After a long time, Donald Morris reached 
_ out and laid his big, strong hand upon both 
of hers. 

“IT won’t trouble you, Mary. I won’t ask 
any more questions, but—I meant what I 
said. You must have seen it coming. You 
must have known—oh, you beautiful, dear, 
wonderful girl, I love you! I want you to 
be my wife, Mary!” 

“No, no, Donald! Hush, oh, hush!” 
she gasped. ‘“ Don’t—don’t—not to- 

ight—” Her breath came short and quick. 
“I’m to blame—to blame. I—TI don’t 
know what to say to you. I don’t know 
whether to—but no, vou could never—oh, 
I can’t talk—not to-night! It has been a 
long season, and I’m tired—so tired!” 

There was no hint of fatigue in her poised 
figure, but in her voice was all the wistful 
weariness of the ages. 

The cab reached Washington Square, 
turned to the left, and stopped. A grimy 
hand stretched leisurely back and opened 
the door. 

“Wait,” said Donald Morris, as he 
alighted and gave his hand to the woman 
who quickly followed him. 

Silently he received her keys, and un- 
locked and opened the door of the dark ves- 
tibule and the door of the hall. A faint 
light burned inside, and by it he could just 
distinguish the white oval of her face, the 
wild, bitter tragedy in her curving lips and 
her great, shadowed eyes. 

He closed the door and caught both her 
hands in his. 

“Let me come up with you, Mary, if 
only for a moment,” he pleaded. “I can’t 
leave you like this. Your sister will be 
waiting up for you?” 

“* She—she hasn’t gone to bed yet. It 
isn’t that,” Mary replied in a shaken voice. 

There was always a strange note in her 
voice when she was forced to speak of her 
sister. It was there now, stronger than ever. 
Subconsciously, it registered itself on Mor- 
ris’s mind, though at the moment he paid 
no heed. He was to remember it later. 

“ You’re trembling, Mary! You’re shiv- 
ering as if you were frightened,” he cried 
anxiously. “ What is it, dear?” 


Again she shuddered, and, drawing one 
She 


hand away, covered her face. 
“Tt’s nothing, nothing, Donald.” 
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tried to laugh. “Some one walking over 
my grave, perhaps,” she added lightly. 
Then, under her breath: “ Over my grave! 
I wonder—” She caught her lip between 
her teeth and swiftly pulled herself together. 
“ Good night, Donald! Thank you for all 
your kindness. Please leave me now. If 
you—care, go now, at once, while I have—” 

For a flash her eyes were upon him. 
What he saw in them took his breath. With 
a cry, he caught her close in his arms and 
held her fast. Wildly heart beat against 
heart, conquering lips pressed lips which 
yielded in passionate surrender. 

But only for a moment, though that mo- 
ment seemed a lifetime to both. With 
shaking hand, she pushed him from her, 
and without another word she sped up the 
shadowy stair. 

II 


THERE followed, for Donald Morris, two 
sleepless nights. 

The first was spent in living over again, 
moment by thrilling moment, the events and 
emotions of the previous evening. 

The days of indecision, when worldly 
considerations were weighed in the balance 
with his growing love for Mary Blake, 
seemed far away and almost inconceivable, 
so overwhelming had his passion become. 
Whatever her antecedents had been, what- 
ever her past, he was ready now to face any 
future, so long as it should be spent at her 
side. The trouble which threatened her, if 
trouble there was, would be as nothing to 
him, no matter what its nature, if he were 
allowed to share it. Every selfish thought 
was swept away in the great tide of emo- 
tion which buoyed him up and made him 
feel the master and ruler of circumstance. 

On the Sunday morning, as soon as con- 
vention would allow it, he had called Mary 
Blake on the telephone, to beg for an im- 
mediate interview. 

She had answered him quietly but finally. 
She would not see him for the present. She 
made no explanation, gave no reason, and 
in the midst of his protestations she had 
quietly cut off the connection, leaving him 
hurt, anxious, and apprehensive. 

These feelings had grown upon him dur- 
ing the morning to such an extent that be- 
fore noon he had decided to brave her dis- 
pleasure and attempt an interview. 

The pace of the swiftly moving cab which 
bore him southward seemed all too slow, 
so anxious had he become. Gone now was 
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the feeling of invincibility of the early 
morning. A vague but almost unbearable 
sense of uneasiness and alarm pursued him, 
' try as he would to reason it away. 

When he had climbed three flights of 
stairs to her apartment in the old house on 
Waverly Place, his fears were not allayed 
by the silence which followed his repeated 
knock. 

“ Mary, Mary!” he called through the 
door. In the stillness that ensued he had 
an uneasy sense of a presence near him, a 
feeling that there was some one inside the 
apartment, listening. He could never tell 
on what this assumption was based, for 
there had been no recognizable sound, and, 
though he renewed his efforts, there was no 
answer. 

Forced, at last, to abandon his attempt 
to see her, he left the apartment and wan- 
dered about the streets, in a frame of mind 
to which, in all his fortunate and successful 
life, he had been a stranger. 

Many times during the ensuing afternoon 
and evening he had attempted to get her 
apartment on the wire. The first report was 
that the line was busy; and after that, each 
time he called, the operator made the same 
reply: 

“ Party doesn’t answer.” 

Donald Morris spent the second sleepless 
night of all his healthy years, and it was 
with a haggard face that he presented him- 
self at his sister’s breakfast table on the 
Monday morning. He tried to greet her 
with his usual affectionate gayety, but He- 
lena Atterbury was quick to note the change 
in his appearance, though she made no sign. 

He had lived with her for years, this 
talented younger brother, and was the chief 
consideration and passion of her ambitious 
and worldly heart. Even her husband, 
Francis Atterbury, while tolerated with 
friendly courtesy for his wealth and posi- 
tion, had a far less important place in her 
affections. 

She watched Donald with concern as he 
absently crumbled his roll, though she spoke 
only of ordinary things. 

“Mme. Justice coming along all right, 
Don?” she asked, referring to a piece of al- 
legorical statuary on which he was at work. 
“ T'd like to run in to the studio this morn- 
ing and pay my respects, if she’s ready to 
receive callers.” 

Morris glanced up from the morning 
newspaper, and was about to reply, when 
an overwhelmingly correct maid entered 
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and silently presented to his notice an un- 
stamped letter, lying on a silver tray. 

“For me?” he questioned unnecessarily, ~ 
as he picked up the letter. 

“ Just came by messenger, sir,” replied 
the maid, in a still, small voice. “Is there 
an answer, sir?” 

Donald Morris tore open the envelope 
while the maid waited. He pulled out the 
letter and glanced at the signature. Then, 
abruptly, he rose from his seat and strode 
over to the window, where, with back 
turned, he swiftly perused the letter, not 
once but twice, crushing it in his hand when 
he had finished. 

With a quick gesture he turned to the 
maid. 

“Where’s the boy who brought this?” 
he asked, almost fiercely. “In the hall? 
All right! You needn’t wait.” 

He turned sharply to leave the room. 

““ What is it, Don?” cried Helena Atter- 
bury, rising quickly from the table. “Is 
anything the matter?” 

But her brother, entirely oblivious of the 
fact that she had spoken, was already in 
the hall. 

She heard him questioning the messenger, 
heard the boy say, “ Left at the office in the 
Pennsylvania Station yesterday, to be de- 
livered this morning,” and saw the boy 
dismissed. 

The trouble and concern in her brother’s 
face was more than she could bear. 

“What is it, Don? What has hap- 
pened?” she cried, coming up to him near 
the door. 

He turned from the hall table, his hat 
already in his hand. 

“T don’t know, Helena,” he said con- 
fusedly. “I can’t make out. And it was 
yesterday! Oh, God!” He clenched his 
hand. “ Already too late! But I must see 
—I must make sure. Forgive me, Helena, 
but I can’t wait. I must—” 

He tore open the front door and rushed 
down the broad steps, looking in every di- 
rection for a cab. 

Gramercy Park was peaceful and quiet 
on this spring morning. The sun shone on 
the budding trees and bushes of the little 
park. Children were playing and laughing 
with their nurses behind the iron railings. 
A few private cars stood waiting along the 
curb at different points, but not a cab was 
in sight. 

Without wasting an instant, Morris 


’ passed swiftly westward. As he neared 
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Fourth Avenue, he saw an empty cab roll- 
ing slowly uptown. He hailed it with a 
shout and broke into a run. 

“ No. 99 Waverly Place,” he said, as he 
pulled open the door and leaped inside. 
“ Make the best time you can,” he called 
through the glass, as the cab turned. “ It ’ll 
be worth your while to forget the speed 
laws. Understand?” 

The smart Bowery boy at the wheel 
grinned his comprehension of the order. 
His wary eye noted the appearance and the 
probable generosity of his fare, and the 
pressure of his foot on the accelerator 
marked the result of his observations. 

“ Fool, to hurry now!” thought Donald, 
leaning forward, however, and chafing at 
every delay caused by the traffic of the 
busier streets. “Too late! I know it will 
be too late; but there’s the merest chance!” 

Having rounded Union Square, they 
swung into University Place, and, the way 
before them being comparatively clear, sped 
swiftly southward. 

In a few minutes the cab turned the cor- 
ner of Waverly Place and stopped before 
the brownstone front of No. 99. The house 
had once been a private residence of dis- 
tinction, and even in its altered condition 
it had retained a look of reserved dignity 
which would have impressed any one less 
preoccupied than the man who now, dis- 
missing the cabman with a handsome tip, 
sprang up its broad, worn steps. 

In his haste, Donald Morris almost fell 
over a kneeling figure just inside the half 
open door. 

“ Watcha da pail!” a voice protested, as 
its owner jumped to his feet and jerked a 
bucket of water out of the way. He 
grinned at Morris’s rapid apology, disclos- 
ing two rows of strong teeth, shining white 
in a ruddy and rather stupid Italian face. 
“Me scrubba da floor,” he explained the 
obvious. “White marb’ maka lot o’ 
troub’!” 

Morris nodded absently. 

“Miss Blake in? May I go up?” he 
asked hurriedly. Already his foot was on 
the stair. 

“ Sure!” answered the Italian indiffer- 
ently, bending again to his work. “ Me 
tinka both in, awright.” 

The reply surprised and heartened Mor- 
ris, to some slight extent allaying his fears. 
The man was evidently the caretaker, and 
might know. At any rate, he could see 
Mary’s sister, Anne. He swore to himself 
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that he would find out what had happened 
—that he would spare no means and no 
person to get to the bottom of it. With 
set jaw and racing feet, he dashed up the 
stairs. 

He passed two landings, where gas 
burned dimly beside discreetly closed doors, 
and in a moment he reached the top of the 
last flight. 

There was no light here, save that which 
filtered through the old-fashioned colored 
glass of the skylight above the stair well; 
but Morris did not hesitate. There was 
only one door to Mary Blake’s apartment— 
the same plain white door at which, yes- 
terday, he had knocked so long and so 
fruitlessly. 

His foot had scarcely touched the land- 
ing when his hand shot out and grasped 
the small brass knocker. The sharp clap, 
clap, as it fell, resounded in the silence. 
Donald waited. 

No answer—only grave silence within 
and the far-away roar of the busy city 
without. 

He tried again, and yet again. Within 
the silence lay unbroken. 

“ No living thing beyond this door could 
fail to hear,” Morris muttered to himself. 
“ No living—oh, God! What does her let- 
ter mean?” 

He drew it from his pocket and looked 
at it, but the light was too dim. He could 
not now decipher its hurriedly written 
pages. 

He leaned against the edge of the door, 
and thought as he had never thought be- 


fore. The words of the letter came back 
to him like fire. He clenched his teeth and 
groaned aloud. 


“What shall I do? What can I do?” 
he whispered to himself in an agony of 
apprehension. 

As he leaned forward to knock once 
more, his eyes, grown accustomed to the 
dimness, caught a glimmer of something 
= which lay upon the threshold of the 

oor. 

He dropped to his knees and touched it. 
It was the end of a scarf of soft, filmy silk, 
edged with fringe, fine as thistledown. It 
lay across the sill, caught by the closed 
door. He pulled at it gently, but the door 
held it fast. 

Swiftly his hand sought and found a pa- 
per of matches in his pocket. He lit one, 
and as the tiny flame leaped into being, he 
held it down toward the bit of silk. 
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Yes, he recognized the scarf. It was the 
one that Mary had worn when last he had 
seen her. These soft folds of silk had float- 
ed against his cheek when—oh, God!— 
when he had kissed her. 

Reverently he stooped to put it to his 
lips—and suddenly, with a cry, he sprang 
to his feet. With the last flicker of the 
match he had seen something which brought 
his heart up, pounding in his ears. 

Wildly he struck another match, and, 
holding the end of the scarf in his left hand, 
he bent and brought the wavering flame 
close to the place where the scarf was held 
by the door. Upon its silken folds, spread- 
ing toward him from under the door, was 
an ugly, dried blot of a dark and ominous 
red. 

Ill 


Peter CLANcy, once of the New York 
police, more recently of the United States 
Secret Service, and now the active head of 
a small but successful private detective 
agency, sat at his desk, yawning. 

Except for a few bootlegging cases, the 
last few weeks had been singularly unevent- 
ful. On this bright spring morning the 
equally bright red head of the young de- 
tective was full of visions of leafy woods 
and murmuring brooks, where trout rose 
audaciously and leaped, a flash of rainbow 
and silver, in the glancing sunlight. 

“Tf nothing comes across to-day,” he 
ruminated dreamily, “I'll turn over this 
righteous old burgh to O’Malley’s tender 
care, beat it out to Long Island, and have 
a hack at the trout with Harry Carlisle, 
darned if I won’t!” 

The pleasant thoughts engendered by 
this determination were interrupted by the 
sharp ringing of the telephone at his elbow. 

“ Another lot of hooch unearthed, may- 
be,” he muttered to himself disgustedly, as 
he took the receiver off the hook and held 
it to his ear. 

“ Hello!” he cried, with an unnecessary 
accent on the first syllable. ‘“ Who wants 
me, Maggie? Oh, all right. I don’t know 
him, but put him on.” An instant’s pause, 
then: “ Hello, yes—Peter Clancy speaking. 
Yes?”’—with a rising inflection on the last 
word. 

Suddenly the expression of annoyance 
left his face. He listened intently. His 
eyes narrowed to slits of flashing blue, his 
relaxed body tautened in every fiber. Once 
or twice he shot a question into the trans- 


mitter, but the entire conversation over the 
wire could have been measured by seconds. 

“No. 99 Waverly Place? I’m there!” 
were his last words. 

Flinging the receiver upon its hook, he 
dashed into the street, picked up a passing 
taxi, and made good his word. 

The street door of the old house was ajar. 
Clancy, flinging it wide as he reached the 


threshold, was greeted by a fluent ejacula- 


tion in profane and picturesque brogue, 
winding up with— 

“Tt’s the divil and all that’s in it at all, 
at all! Bangin’ me in the stomach with 
the whole side of a house!” 

“ Hello, Sullivan! What are you doing 
here?” cried Clancy, catching the arm of 
the uniformed policeman with a gesture 
which was in itself a hasty apology. “ Any- 
thing to do with—” 

A motion of Clancy’s head indicated the 
upper part of the house. The officer nod- 
ded. Through his suddenly assumed air of 
preternatural sagacity there appeared a 
deep perplexity. 

“Are you on it yourself?” he asked, 
though he anticipated the affirmative an- 
swer. “ Mr. Morris called you up, I sup- 
pose,” he continued. “ He said he was go- 
ing to get the best man in New York, and 
I guess he has, at that,” with a compli- 
mentary grin. “ Ye can’t down the Irish, 
eh, Mr. Clancy? Well, and what d’ye make 
of it?” 

“ Don’t know enough of the facts yet,” 
Clancy replied hastily. “I’m just going 
after ’em; but what are you doing down 
here? Why aren’t—” 

“He requested me very polite to lave 
him alone wid it,” answered the policeman, 
with so conscious an air of virtue that 
Clancy could almost see the denomination 
of the large bill which he felt sure was in 
Sullivan’s pocket. “It was nothin’ ag’in’ 
my duty to lave him,” Sullivan explained 
elaborately. ‘“ I know Mr. Morris be sight, 
him not knowin’ me and offerin’ his card, 
which I had no need of at all, me havin’ 
been usher at the opera before I got too big 
for them little uniforms they do be havin’, 
and knowin’ the Morris box like it was me 
own ward. And I had to see the captain 
when he come, didn’t I, and give him a 
hint of it before he wint upstairs?” 

“Sure! You're all right, Sullivan,” said 
Clancy, slapping the broad blue shoulder. 
“ Be a good scout, and give me a hint, too, 


- before I go up; but be quick about it, will 


% 
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you? I don’t want to keep Mr. Morris 
_ waiting. Where did he find you?” 

* Just down the block a piece. I was 
goin’ on me way, when I heard some one 
runnin’ like hell behind me. ‘ Officer,’ says 
he, ‘come wid me, quick!’ He grabs me 
by the arm, and no more he says, wid me 
racin’ beside him, puffin’ to kape up, till 
we come to this door. Open it was, and 
up the stairs we go together like the divil 
was chasin’ us. ‘ Look,’ says he, pointin’ 
down, and no more words at all — which 
might have been he was lackin’ his breath, 
same as me. I looked, and I couldn’t see 
nothin’ but somethin’ white and thin that 
was stickin’ out from under the door. 
You’ve heard about that?” 

Clancy assented with a quick nod. 

“Yes, he told me. So that’s how he got 
you? That’s what I wanted to know. 
Find out the rest upstairs. Thanks—see 
you later.” 

Clancy went up the stairs, two steps at 
a time. Though his ascent was rapid, his 
foot fell quietly on the thick carpet. Quiet, 
too, was his hand on the knob of the door. 
He had often found that a sudden and un- 
expected entrance was effective in more 
ways than one. This time, however, the 
effect failed utterly, for the door was locked. 

Clancy, frowning slightly, raised and let 
fall the brass knocker. He heard some one 
moving inside the apartment, and almost 
immediately a voice near the door asked: 

“Who's there?” 

At Clancy’s reply, the door opened wide. 

“ Mr. Clancy!” ejaculated Donald Mor- 
ris, accepting Peter’s card, with a glance of 
verification. “I didn’t think you could 
possibly get here so soon. It was good of 
you to—” 

He did not finish the sentence, but quick- 
ly metioned the detective inside and closed 
the door. 

The narrow hall into which Clancy 
stepped was rather dark, the only light com- 
ing in from an open door at his right. 
Through this door Morris immediately led 
the way into a large living room, Clancy 
following close at his heels. 

As Morris stepped into the light, Clancy’s 
quick eyes took in at a glance his strong 
features and his haggard aspect. This was 





a man not easily alarmed, the detective 
thought. It would take a good deal to up- 
set his balance. 

In search of enlightenment, Clancy’s 
glance traveled swiftly all about the room. 
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“ Everything here just as you found it?” 
he asked. 

Morris nodded. 

“ All but this,” he said in a heavy voice, 
motioning toward a table which stood near 
one of the windows. 

Clancy swiftly advanced and looked 
down intently at the object that lay upon 
the table. He touched it with his finger. 

“You found this scarf across the door 
sill,” he said meditatively. “Stained,” he 
went on, leaning closer. “ Blood? Looks 
very much like it. Could hardly be any- 
thing else; but there’s not much of it. You 
found no—” 

“There’s no one, dead or alive, in the 
apartment,” Morris interrupted hastily. He 
felt that he could not bear to hear the word 
which he saw forming itself on the detec- 
tive’s lips. “ The officer went all through 
the place with me. It’s empty, quite empty, 
though the janitor thought both Miss Blake 
and her sister were here.” 

Again Clancy looked carefully around 
the room. It was unusually large and spa- 
cious, occupying the entire front of the old 
house. Simple, good, old-fashioned furni- 
ture, well placed, gave it an air of comfort 
and elegance, though there was not an un- 
necessary thing in the room. The three 
large windows, facing the south, were cov- 
ered by thin écru curtains, held in place by 
a small rod at top and bottom, letting in 
the light, but obscuring the view of the 
tall, ugly buildings across the way. 

Standing there, in that viewless room, 
Clancy had a swift sense of the isolation of 
so many thousands of lives in this dynamic 
and vital city. What could not happen in 
a secluded backwater like this? What lives 
and deaths, with the teeming metropolis 
surrounding them on every side? 

The thought crossed his mind in a flash, 
and was gone. He was not concerned now 
with profitless generalities. He had been 
summoned here to find out what had hap- 
pened, and exactly what had happened, in 
this particular case. 

There was not a great deal to go upon in 
this room. The detective noticed nothing 
out of the ordinary save the stained scarf 
upon the table, and the fact that the draw- 
ers of a desk on the far side of the room 
had apparently been ransacked, some of 
them being still open, their contents partly 
scattered on the floor. A small table at the 
end of a long couch, which stood at right 
angles to the fireplace, had been overturned, 
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and on the floor beside it lay a shattered 
vase of blue hawthorn china. 

Nothing else seemed to be out of place. 
It was not unusual, in this spring weather, 
that there should be a quantity of ashes in 
the old-fashioned open grate; but ashes of 
any kind, perhaps from early association 
with the stories of the great Sherlock 
Holmes, always interested Peter Clancy. 

He knelt to investigate, and found that 
the ashes appeared to be those of burned 
paper only. He stirred them carefully, but 
could not find a vestige of charred wood or 
a single bit of paper which had escaped the 
action of the fire. 

Morris followed the detective silently 
about the room, asking no questions. He 
had the air of one dazed by a crushing 
blow. 

Satisfied, for the moment, by a more or 
less casual inspection, Clancy returned to 
the object that was, to him, the most sig- 
nificant in the room. 

“ This scarf,” said he, looking at it close- 
ly. “I think you told me you found it 
outside in the hall?” 

“ Partly outside and partly inside,” Mor- 
ris told him. “It was caught fast by the 


door, but some of the—of the blood on it 


was outside.” 

“ H-m—yes,” said Clancy slowly. “It 
belongs to some one who lives here, you 
think?” 

“Tt was Miss Mary Blake’s,” answered 
Morris decidedly. 

“ You’re sure?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T recognized it at once,” said Morris. 
“She wore it when—when I brought her 
home after the closing of the play.” 

“That was Saturday night, and this is 
Monday,” Peter Clancy ruminated. “ And 
that was the last you saw of her?” 

“ The last I saw of her, yes. I spoke to 
her over the wire on Sunday morning, 
rather early, about ten o’clock; and I—I 
received a letter from her this morning. 
— was why I came. I was alarmed, 
an = 

“You were alarmed, then, before you 
came here. It was not only finding the 
scarf—” 

“ No—her letter was so—so strange and 
unaccountable.” 

“ But you did expect to find Miss Blake 
here when you came this morning?” 

“T can’t say ”"—Morris spoke slowly— 
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“that I to find her. I only 
thought there might be a chance; but I cer- 
tainly did expect to find her sister, Anne 
Blake.” 

“Oh, there’s a sister!” said Clancy. 
“Well, probably she’ll turn up. Maybe 
she’s just gone away for the week-end; ‘or 
she may have stepped out this morning and 
not come back yet. She might have been 
looking for something in that desk in a 
hurry, and left it upset. As to the scarf, 
and the blood stain on it—I admit, you see, 
that it probably is blood—it might easily 
be accounted for by some simple accident.” 

Morris shook his head, the troubled 
frown remaining fixed upon his forehead. 

“No, no!” he exclaimed. “ It’s impos- 
sible to dispose of the conditions here so 
readily. I’m sure you'll agree with me 
when you see the rest of the apartment. 
Something has happened here—something 
sinister. I’m sure of it. I’m at a loss to 
understand it all.” He pressed his hand 
against his forehead, as if the throbbing of 
his brain made his head ache. “ Perhaps 
you can make a guess. Come and see!” 


IV 


Donatp Morris turned quickly and 
opened a door immediately on the right of 
the one that led into the hall. 

“ You found this closed?” asked Clancy. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then we'll keep it that way,” said 
Peter, suiting the action to the word. “I 
can always think better with everything as 
it was when found. Now, let’s see!” 

He glanced about him. They stood in 
what was evidently a bedroom, but here 
disorder reigned supreme. All the drawers 
of a tall mahogany bureau stood open, the 
contents flung about on the floor. A dress- 
ing table, near the one large window, had 
been rifled. The drawers had been pulled 
completely out and emptied on its top. A 
mound of hairpins, fine lace collars, and 
other small accessories of the toilet showed 
what they had contained. 

The doors of two closets stood open, but 
the interior appeared undisturbed. A num- 
ber of handsome and elaborate gowns and 
evening wraps hung in one of them, care- 
fully arranged on hangers and covered with 
muslin slips. A rack containing several 
pairs of delicate evening slippers stood in 
order on the floor. In the other closet were 
street clothes and shoes, all of fine quality 
and elegant pattern. 
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Morris watched Clancy’s face. 

“What do you think now?” he asked, 
after a moment. 

Peter shook his head. 

“ On its face, it’s a clear case of looting,” 
he replied slowly. “By the way, was the 
window shade up, as it is now, when you 
discovered all this?” 

Morris’s tone was a trifle apologetic. 

“ No—I remember I pulled up the blind 
to let in the light as soon as I came in.” 

Clancy crossed to the window and pulled 
aside the thin curtains which, as in the liv- 
ing room, covered it from top to bottom. 
He looked out on a deep, narrow well or 
shaft, at the far end of which could be seen 
an open space, and, beyond that, the backs 
of the houses at the opposite end of the 
block. On his right was the blank wall of 
the tall building next door. 

“No fire escape here,” he murmured, 
half to himself. ‘“ The thief, if it was a 


thief, didn’t get in this way, anyhow.” 

He looked once more about the room, 
photographing its every detail upon the sen- 
sitized plate of his analytical mind. 

“T guess that ‘ll be about all here for 
the present, Mr. Morris. Is there anything 


more?” 

“Only more of the same kind,” Morris 
replied, as he led the way through an open 
door into the narrow hall, which ran through 
the apartment from the living room in the 
front to the kitchen in the rear. “ This is 
the dining room ”—he crossed the threshold 
of the next room on the right—“ and you 
can see the condition here. Practically 
nothing left in the sideboard drawers. The 
kitchen ”—he led the way again—“ seems 
to be all right, except that the window is 
broken just over the catch. The janitor 
called my attention to it. He came up with 
the officer to let us in, and was much ex- 
cited by the discovery. He said he knew 
that the window was not broken on the pre- 
vious day. The officer thought it proved 
how the thief got in—” 

“ H-m—yes,” said Clancy, closely in- 
specting the window. “ Fire escape here— 
yes. So Sullivan got it all doped out, right 
off the bat, did he? Clever boy, Sullivan, 
he sure is!” 

The detective lingered a few minutes 
more in the kitchen, though Donald Morris, 
at the time, could not understand the rea- 
son for the delay. Clancy stood gazing for 
some time at an innocent little piece of ice 
which lay in the kitchen sink, apparently 
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oblivious of his surroundings. When he 
opened the pantry door, and also looked 
into the refrigerator, it flashed across Don- 
ald’s mind that the detective might be hun- 
gry, and was looking for something to eat. 
If that were the case, Clancy made no men- 
tion of it, and at last signified that he had 
finished with the kitchen. 

There was only one other room in the 
apartment—a small one near the kitchen 
door, evidently intended for a maid’s room, 
but not used for that purpose, for a long 
rod, with a number of coat hangers upon 
it, crossed one side, and a large trunk stood 
against the wall. The trunk was locked 
and the coat hangers were empty. A small 
white chiffonier stood in one corner. The 
drawers were partly open, disclosing a few 
gloves and other articles of woman’s ap- 
parel, all plain, old, and worn. 

Neither here nor in the bathroom, which 
came next, were there any signs of looting 
or disturbance. 

As the two men stepped again into the 
hall, they were aware of a loud knocking 
on the door at the far end. 

“ That’s Sullivan and the captain of the 
precinct, probably,” said Clancy. “T'll 
let them in.” 

Passing Morris, he went quickly down 
the hall and opened the door. His surmise 
proved to be correct. Sullivan ushered in 
Captain Fitzgerald, to whom he introduced 
his friend Clancy with evident pride. 

Clancy took charge of the situation and 
conducted the captain through the apart- 
ment. The inspection finished, they all re- 
turned to the living room, where Morris 
awaited them. 

“This is just a simple case of robbery, 
Mr. Morris,” said the bluff police captain, 
with a touch of deference—for who had not 
heard of the heir to the great Morris estate? 
“We'll do our best to get hold of the lad 
as pulled it; but we’re kind of up against 
it, as you can see for yourself. Sullivan 
tells me that the apartment is rented by the 
two Miss Blakes, and that they’re both 
away; so we can’t tell right now what’s 
been taken. Maybe you, being a friend—” 

“Tt happens that I have never been in 
the apartment before,” Morris interrupted 
hastily, “ though I know Miss Mary Blake 
very well.” 

“And do you know where the two of 
them have gone?” inquired the captain. 

“No,” answered Morris slowly. “ No— 
I’m afraid I can’t help you there, either.” 
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“Well, then, you see ””—Captain Fitz- 
gerald shrugged his broad shoulders—‘ we 
don’t know what’s missing, and so we can’t 
tell where to look for it, or what kind of 
guy would have been likely to take it. I’d 
like to promise results, seeing it’s yourself 
has called us in, but it would be foolishness 
to do so till the ladies get back. As soon 
as they do, you let us know, and we'll take 
up the case again, see? It’s all we can do.” 

“ Sure it is, captain,” agreed Peter heart- 
ily. “ Mr. Morris must see that in a plain 
case of burglary like this, you can’t do any- 
thing till the owners appear and make a 
complaint. He’s perfectly satisfied, and so 
am I. You don’t mind if we stick around 
here for a bit, do you? We've got some 
business to talk over, and it’s quiet here.” 
He paused, and the utter silence of the 
place smote his nerves. “ Yes, it sure is 
quiet,” he thought within himself. “ As 
quiet as death!” Then aloud: “ We'll lock 
up when we go and leave everything as it 
is. So long, Sullivan! Much obliged to 
you, captain. Hope I see you again.” 

With pleasant words of farewell he de- 
terminedly ushered Captain Fitzgerald and 
his satellite out into the hall. He closed 


the door carefully behind them, making 


sure that the lock was sprung, and returned 
to Morris, who waited in the living room. 

“ Well, that’s that!” said Peter, with sat- 
isfaction, as he seated himself beside the 
window. 

Donald Morris was pacing about the 
room, a heavy, puzzled frown upon his face. 
He stopped in front of the detective. 

“Why did you get rid of the police in 
that abrupt fashion, Mr. Clancy?” he asked. 
“Tt seems to me that something ought to 
be done at once to track down this burglar, 
and we need all the help they can give us. 
I would do anything —pay anything— 
rather than to have Miss Blake suffer loss. 
With their help we might have found some 
clew. If it’s a simple case of robbery, as 
they think—” 

Clancy looked up gravely and slowly 
closed one eye. 

“Tf it’s a simple case of robbery,” he re- 
peated, “ Captain Fitzgerald has done the 
only thing in his power. He’s got nothing 
to go ahead on, if—it—is—simply—trob- 
bery.” He said the last words so slowly, 
and with so much meaning, that Morris 
Started eagerly forward, crying: 

“Then you don’t think—” 

“It may have been robbery,” Clancy in- 
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terrupted; “ but it wasn’t a simple kind of 
robbery—that I’ll swear to!” 

“You mean?” 

“ Mr. Morris, did you notice that kitchen 
window, which was the obvious place for 
the thief to make his entrance, since the 
fire escape led up to it?” asked Clancy. 
“Well ”"—he paused—‘“ the window was 
broken just at the catch, where it ought to 
have been, but ”—he shook an impressive 
forefinger—“ the glass had fallen entirely 
on the outside of the window. There wasn’t 
a trace of it inside the room!” 


V 


“ Goop God!” cried Donald Morris, sit- 
ting down suddenly and striking his hand 
on the arm of Clancy’s chair. “ Then I 
was right at first! Something terrible has 
happened—something complicated and sin- 
ister. I had a feeling that it was so when 
I called you. I—” 

Peter leaned slightly forward and caught 
Morris’s arm in a steadying grip. 

“Hold hard, Mr. Morris,” he said. 
“The whole thing may be a mare’s nest, 
though I'll say right now that it does look 
a bit queer to me. But we won’t get any- 
where near the solution if we don’t start at 
the beginning. Let’s get down to brass 
tacks.” 

Clancy felt the muscles under his hand 
relax somewhat, so he released his hold of 
Morris’s arm and leaned back in his chair. 

“When you called me on the phone, you 
told me nothing except that you had found 
a scarf of Miss Blake’s stained with blood, 
and that the lady had disappeared, and you 
asked me to come over as fast as possible. 
I beat it down here and found that the 
apartment had apparently been looted, and 
that the two women who live here were not 
to be found. For the matter of that, have 
you any definite reason to think that either 
or both of them may not come back at any 
moment?” 

“T think—I believe I have reason to 
think—that Miss Mary Blake intended to 
go away, or—oh, I don’t know just what to 
think!” 

“But you did expect the sister to be 
here,” insisted Peter. 

“Yes,” Morris nodded. “TI think I did 
expect to find Anne. As you say, for all I 
know, she may come in at any moment.” 

Peter folded his arms, and, gripping his 
chin in his hand, slowly shook his head. 

“ She won’t be back—not for some time, 
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anyway,” he said deliberately. “I’m pretty 
sure of that. In fact, I feel positive that 
neither of the sisters will show up for some 
little time to come, unless their plans 
change.” 

“ Why do you think that?” asked Mor- 
ris, with a quick, eager frown. 

“The occupants of this apartment 
planned to leave it,” said Peter gravely. 
“They made their plans well in advance, 
and one of them, at least, must be a careful 
housekeeper.” 

“ How in the world do you know that?” 
asked Morris, frankly puzzled. 

“ Tt’s perfectly obvious,” answered Peter, 
with a slight shrug. “ Didn’t you notice 
the bedroom in there?” 

He jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the room adjoining. 

“J—I don’t think I did, particularly.” 
Morris hesitated. “There was so much 
else—” 

“T know; but if you’d happened to no- 
tice the bed, you’d have seen that it had 
nothing on it at all but one sheet, and that 
wasn’t put on in the usual way, but was all 
over it, even covering the pillows. No one 
would fix a bed that way if they were com- 


ing back to-night, or to-morrow, or any 
time soon, would they?” 

“T haven’t much experience with that 
sort of thing,” said Morris; “ but it doesn’t 
seem as if they would.” 

“Then there was the kitchen,” Clancy 


went on. “ There wasn’t a bit of perish- 
able food anywhere around. The refrigera- 
tor was entirely empty, and the doors were 
left open, just as my mother used to leave 
things when we all went away for a visit. 
The ice had been taken out and put in the 
sink. There’s a very little piece of it there 
now—or there was when we looked the 
place over. Do you draw any conclusion 
from that?” 

“Only, as you say, that both the sisters 
must have intended to leave.” 

“ And you get nothing more from the lit- 
tle piece of ice that hasn’t melted yet?” 

Morris shook his head. 

“Why, don’t you see,” Peter explained, 
with a little gleam in his eye, “ that that 
just about fixes the time they left? Given 
the size of the ice chamber, which is small, 
and the fact that the ice couldn’t have been 
left on Sunday, don’t you see that, with a 
hot night like last night, it would have melt- 
ed entirely away if it had been put into the 
sink earlier than yesterday afternoon? The 
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box wouldn’t have held a piece big enough 
to last over, if it had been put there in the 
morning. Somebody was in this apartment 
as late, I should say, as five o’clock yester- 
day afternoon.” 

“Then there was some one here when I 
came, just before lunch!” exclaimed Mor- 
ris, convinced by the other man’s rapid 
reasoning. 

“It’s more than probable,” said Peter. 
“ At least, there was some one here at a 
much later hour—I’m sure of that. Now, 
who was it? They evidently had no maid 
in the house. There’s no bed in the maid’s 
room, and only a single bed and a big couch 
in the bedroom. Both of the sisters must 
have slept in there. Now, were they both 
here yesterday afternoon? Did they leave 
together? And then did some one break in?” 
he mused. “ That, of course, is what it 
looks like; and yet—why the glass on the 
outside of the kitchen window, if it was an 
outside job? And how do we know for cer- 
tain that anything has been stolen? Is this 
robbery business camouflage?” He sat up 
suddenly and looked Donald Morris straight 
in the eye. ‘“ What do you think your- 
self?” 

“TI don’t know what to think, Mr. 
Clancy,” answered Donald, pressing his 
hand to his forehead. “I really don’t. 
You see more clearly than I. You know 
everything that I do—” 

“Except one thing,” said Peter, slowly 
and seriously. “ You'll forgive my men- 
tioning it, if it has no possible bearing on 
the case, but it goes without saying that 
you’re more anxious about Miss Blake than 
you could possibly be if she and her sister 
had just gone off on a trip, and their apart- 
ment had been entered when they weren't 
here. You told me that you were alarmed 
about her—that was why you came here 
this morning. You mentioned a letter—” 

“ Yes,” said Donald, rising and moving 
restlessly about the room. ‘“ There was the 
letter—and this.” He paused beside the 
table on which still lay the filmy scarf. He 
shuddered as he looked at it. “I was al- 
most beside myself when I found it. I 
thought that the blood on it had flowed out 
from—something inside the door. The 
janitor, not knowing me, refused to open 
the apartment. It wasn’t till I got the po- 
liceman—oh, God, it was awful!” 

He strode abruptly to the window, and 
did not turn until he had partially regained 
his composure. 
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“ And then there was the letter,” Clancy 
persisted. “ You said, some time ago, that 
it was strange, unaccountable—” 

He waited a moment, watching Morris’s 
face. He could almost see the struggle that 
was going on in the mind of this man of 
high breeding and culture, suddenly called 
upon to face a situation with which no pre- 
vious experience had taught him to cope. 
Would he show the letter? Could he take 
a man from another sphere, as Clancy felt 
himself to be, into his entire confidence? 

Donald’s eyes searched the face before 
him. Clancy returned his gaze with a 
glance so frank and open, so intelligent and 
resourceful, that Morris was favorably im- 
pressed—even more so than he had been 
when his cousin, Dick Schuyler, hastily 
summoned on the wire, had enthusiastically 
recommended Peter Clancy as the only ab- 
solutely dependable detective in New York. 

“Mr. Morris, why are you so sure that 
something has happened to Miss Blake?” 
asked Peter, putting an end to an almost 
imperceptible pause. “ You do think some- 
thing unpleasant has happened, don’t you? 
Else why have called me in? And now that 
I am in, how can I help you, if you won’t 


give me a look at the hand you’re holding?” 
He smiled his winning, cheerful smile 
and spread out his hands. Morris straight- 
ened his shoulders and cleared his throat. 
The uncertainty was gone from his eyes. 
“You’re right, Mr. Clancy—perfectly 


right,” he said. “I’m sure there’s some- 
thing dreadfully wrong here, and I want 
your help. I will give you every assistance 
in my power, and will be perfectly frank 
and open with you. What I am about to 
tell you is known to no one else, and I will 
ask you to treat it in confidence.” 

“You may be quite at ease in your mind 
about that,” said Peter promptly. “ My 
job wouldn’t amount to a hill of beans if I 
couldn’t keep my mouth shut and my eyes 
open. Let me have what you’ve got, and, 
believe me,” he added seriously, “ I’ll help 
you for all I’m worth.’” 

Clancy’s manner was so straightforward 
and engaging that Donald impulsively held 
out his hand. Peter returned the strong 
clasp, and the two young men, so near in 
age, so far apart in experience of the world, 
became firm allies. 

As their hands fell apart, Morris spoke. 

“ First of all, I must tell you,” he said, 
with dignity, “ that I have asked Miss Mary 
Blake to become my wife.” 


Peter drew in a sharp breath. He knew, 
as all the world knew, of Mary Blake’s sud- 
den leap from a humble position to world- 
wide fame. He knew, through friends in 
the theatrical profession, that her antece- 
dents were veiled in obscurity. And Donald 
Morris—the heir to the Morris millions! 
That he should— 

“ And Miss Blake has accepted?” 

Clancy’s words were scarcely a question, 
so sure was he that there could be no other 
conclusion. 

Morris flushed slightly. 

“She refused,” he said quietly, “ but in 
such a way that I had hopes. I believed—” 
He broke off. “That was late Saturday 
night. I have not seen her since. There 
is only her letter, and—” 

“May I see the letter?” asked Peter 
gravely. “It may be a good deal to ask, 
but—well, you see, there isn’t much here 
to show that there’s anything to be alarmed 
at. It looks asif there had been a burglary, 
and there’s the scarf; but there isn’t an 
awful lot to get excited about, it seems to 
me. If Miss Blake went off at the end of 
the season, and took her sister with her—” 

“ That’s another thing,” Donald hastily 
interrupted. “ Did her sister go with her? 
Somehow —I can’t just tell you why —I 
have a feeling that perhaps she didn’t. 
Though I’ve never met Miss Anne, some- 
where I’ve got the impression that—that 
they weren’t exactly friendly. Whether it 
was the way Mary spoke when I asked 
about her sister, or whether it was what she 
said in the letter—” 

“ Please let me see the letter, Mr. Mor- 
ris,” said Clancy gravely. “Let me judge 
for myself.” 

VI 


SLowLy Donald Morris put his hand in- 
side the breast of his coat, and drew out 
several slightly crumpled sheets of paper. 
He spread them out, and his eyes rested 
tenderly on these words: 


My BELovep: 

I write it for the first—and perhaps, who 
knows?—for the last time; but I have said it in 
my heart for so long—“ My beloved!” I can say 
it to you now without shame—after last night. 


His eyes traveled on down the succeed- 
ing pages to the end. When he had fin- 
ished, he turned down the top of the first 
page. 

“T will ask you not to read that.” He 
addressed Clancy with a quiet reserve which 
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became him well. “It is significant only 
to me, and I think it can have no bearing 
on what has happened. I shall be glad if 
you will read the rest.” 

He handed the letter to Clancy, who 
scrutinized it closely. It was evidently writ- 
ten in haste and under the stress of great 
excitement. He read: 


_ I did not sleep. I have been thinking and think- 
ing—how much to tell you—how to explain. 
My sister Anne, with whom I live, is— 


This last line was heavily crossed out, 
almost obliterated, but Peter was sure that 
these were the words. The letter went on: 


No, I will not tell you about Anne, about the 
bitterness and tragedy of my life. If it can be re- 
moved, if I escape, whole and clean, I will come to 
you. There is danger, I know, on account of— 
no, I cannot tell you the danger without explaining 
all; but danger is nothing to me now, I will put 
fate to the test and have done. 

What I do I must do quickly, before my cour- 
age fails. If I were to see you again—that cannot 
be. I could not see you face to face again and not 
tell you; and then— 

No, I am determined. I have let things go on 
too long. I saw it in your dear face when I left 
you. I am determined that you shall make no 
sacrifice for me. 

If I fail, there will be no one left but Anne, 
and you will never find her. She will see to that. 
If I succeed, I will come back to you. I promise, 
my beloved, as solemnly as if I were on my death- 
bed. I will come back and tell you all that I have 
hidden so carefully—my ugly, pitiful secret, which 
now is known to but one person in all the world. 
After that, you may do as you will with me. 

If I never see you again, believe—oh, you must 
believe—that I love you. Knowing you as I have 
come to know you, I will stake everything to come 
clean in your eyes, or I will never look into your 
dear eyes again. I am thinking of you, my dearest 
in all the world, only of you. I beg, with my 
heart full of tears, that if I fail you will remember 
gently her whom you have known as— 

Mary BLAkeE. 


Peter sat for a long time, after he had 
finished reading, lost in thought. At last 
he stirred. Pointing to the signature, he 
said: 

“Then Mary Blake is not her own 
name?” 

Morris shook his head. 

“ No—I know that to be her stage name 
only,” he said quietly. 

“ And her real name is?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ And yet he has asked her to be his 
wife,” Peter thought. “She must be a 
wonder!” 

Aloud he said, referring to the letter: 

“T think there is something here to ac- 
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count for your impression that Miss Blake 
wasn’t too keen about her sister. At any 
rate, the sister seems to be connected in 
some way with the thing that was troubling 
her. Did you make out this blotted place 
—these words that are crossed out?” 

He indicated with his finger. Donald 
bent above the crumpled sheet. 

“Yes,” he said. “‘ My sister Anne, 
with whom I live, is—’ ‘That’s what I made 
it out to be.” 

“That’s what I make it, too,” said 
Clancy. “ And then she speaks again, right 
after it, of the bitterness and tragedy of her 
life, and it seems to be in connection with 
Anne. Here again ”’—he turned the page— 
“she says there will be no one left but 
Anne, and that you will never find her. 
What does that mean? And who is the one 
person who knows her secret? Surely her 
sister, who lives with her, would be the most 
likely to—” 

“And the danger,” Morris broke in. 
“She speaks of danger. Oh, God! And 
she isn’t here, and I don’t know where she’s 
gone!” 

He clenched his hands upon the chair 
arms and looked at Peter in agonized 
entreaty. 

“ We'll take steps to find her,” Peter said 
firmly, encouragingly. “And we'll start 
this instant. Come! We'll get the janitor 
up here and see what he knows, since we’re 
on the spot. He must know something, at 
least, about their ordinary habits—whether 
a maid came in by the day, and possibly 
who some of their friends are. We might 
get a clew, a hint, from anywhere or any- 
body. You never can tell. We've got to 
trust a good deal to luck; but you know 
the luck of the Irish!” This with a cheer- 
ful grin as he went toward the door. “I'll 
get the dago first,” he said, and vanished. 


VII 


THE door closed after Peter with a snap 
of the spring lock, and Donald Morris wait- 
ed, striding nervously up and down the 
room. He frequently paused beside the 
frail scarf, which still lay upon the table. 
It seemed to draw him with an irresistible, 
horrible fascination. 

Whose blood was that upon it? What 
fearful scene had taken place in this quiet 
room? The overturned table suggested that 
there might have been a struggle; but what 
sort of a struggle, and between whom? 

Was there some secret animosity between 
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these two sisters, living so closely together 
and in such seclusion? That had been 
Donald’s impression for a long time. Was 
it correct? And if so, what then? Had 
the feeling between them been serious 
enough to cause— 

His troubled reflections were interrupted 
by a quick, quiet knock on the outer door. 
He went swiftly into the shadowy hall. 
Hearing the detective’s voice just outside, 
he threw open the door, disclosing Clancy 
and the janitor. 

The latter seemed very much abashed 
by the summons. He snatched off his old 
hat, and, with his two hands clasped behind 
his back, he bowed several times in a quick, 
foreign way, smiling deprecatingly. 

He was dressed in an old, loose pair of 
dark trousers and a blue and white striped 
blouse, with long sleeves, and open at the 
throat. Altogether he appeared what he 
was—a kindly, childlike Italian, none too 
clean—a type to be seen by the hundred 
in the section of New York south of Wash- 
ington Square. 

“Come on in, Angelo,” said Clancy 
pleasantly. “ Don’t be afraid. Mr. Morris 
and I just want to ask you a few questions. 
Name’s Angelo Russo,” he added, turning 
to Morris. “Says he’s been janitor here 
for about four years.” Then, turning back, 
he took the seemingly reluctant Italian by 
the arm. “ Come in here, Angelo,” he re- 
peated. “ Nothing for you to be afraid of. 
I guess Sullivan must have treated you kind 
of rough, didn’t he? He didn’t mean any- 
thing — professional etiquette, that’s all. 
Now sit down there and make yourself com- 
fortable, and tell us what you know about 
the tenants here.” 

The detective’s manner was cheerful and 
disarming, and the janitor was reassured. 
He seated himself on the edge of a chair 
near the door of the living room, and an- 
swered Peter’s questions with a volubility 
that was almost overwhelming. 

“No know mucha ’bout da ladies,” he 
said, with a characteristic shrug and a nerv- 
ous grin. “ Ver’ quiet, ver’ nice. Both 
keep alla to selves. Both speak pleasant 
to Angelo, no speak mucha. ‘Nice day, 
Angelo,’ Mees Anne say, ev’ morn’ she go 
out buy grub—dat all. ‘ Nice day, Angelo.’ 
Da tall, gran’ one—Mees Mary—she say, 
‘Good eve’, Angelo,’ if see her when she go 
teatro at night. No see her ver’ mucha. 
No ’roun’ vestibule, me, like in morn’, when 
Mees Anne come down. Den—” 


“What does Miss Anne look like, An- 
gelo?” Donald Morris interrupted. 7 

He was filled with an intense desire to 
learn all that was possible about the strange 
sister whom he had never seen—whom, it 
now appeared, he would never see, if Mary’s 
letter gave the exact fact. 


There will be no one left but Anne, and you 
will never see her. She will see to that— 


Why would there be no one left but 
Anne? 

“ She looka da nice, quiet lady.” Again 
the Italian shrug and the gesture of open 
hands. “ Weara da black, ver’ plain. No 
tall an’ gran’, like da sist’. She looka lika 
alla da ladies, only she hava da big, red 
mark on face—here. Looka lika blood—” 

“ You mean a birthmark?” Clancy broke 
in hastily. “ A conspicuous birthmark?” 

He exchanged a hopeful glance with Mor- 
ris. A thing of that sort ought to make it 
easier to trace her, if it became necessary. 

“Non capisco da birt’mark ” — Angelo 
showed a slightly puzzled face—“ but he 
big red place here.” He raised a stubby, 
brown hand, and passed it across his dark 
cheek and down on his neck. “Too mucha 
bad,” he added. “ Oth’ side she awright.” 

“ Did she resemble Miss Mary?” asked 
Morris eagerly. ‘“ Did she look at all like 
her sister?” 

“No, no!” The Italian’s negation was 
very emphatic. ‘“ Mees Mary she tall, lika 
Madonn’, stan’ straight.” He lifted his 
square body in the chair. “ See face t’roo 
veil, lika ange’ in cloud—si, si. Me t’ink 
she wear him so people in street not know 
she great Mees Blake, ev’body talk ’bout.” 

Morris nodded. 

“ That’s true, Angelo; but tell us more 
about Miss Anne. We know how Miss 
Mary looked.” There was a world of sad- 
ness in his voice. “ Describe Miss Anne to 
us. Was she tall or short?” 

“ Si, si—pret’ gooda tall,” answered the 
janitor, considering; “ but no so ver’. She 
hanga down, lika dis ”—drooping slightly 
forward. “She looka ver’ sad alla time. 
She nev’ speak, only, ‘Gooda morn’, An- 
gelo.” That all she say—jus’ ‘ Gooda 
morn’, Angelo.’ ” 

“ How long were the sisters here?” asked 
Clancy. 

“Not know for sure. Come two, t’ree 
year ago. Soon aft’ me taka da job.” 

“So long as that, and you don’t know 
anything more about them?” asked Peter. 
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Again the shrug, with eyebrows raised. 

“ How me know mucha ’bout da ladies? 
Justa da janitor, me.” 

“ Well,” Peter insisted, “ you must know 
what servants they had.” 

“No serv’, no serv’ at all,” Angelo re- 
plied quickly. “Two ladies all alone. 
Tinka dey do alla own work. Tinka, me, 
Mees Anne do alla work, an’ Mees Mary, 
she sleep late. No see come down till time 
for she go teatro. Mees Anne she go out 
ev’ morn’—” 

“ All right,” Peter interrupted. “ Then 
they had no servants at all—not even a 
laundress?”’ 

“Me no know—maybe. Somebod’ 
might come for wash. Me no know who. 
Me no in hall alla time—only morn’ when 
clean up hall. Me liva da basemen’. Door 
no lock alla da day. If somebody ringa da 
bell, me go.” 

“Then you don’t know if the ladies had 
many visitors, or who they were?” asked 
Peter, with a frown. 

The conversation did not seem to be 
eliciting anything useful to his purpose. 

The janitor shook his head. 

“ See ol’ lady come, two, t’ree, four time. 
Fine, gran’ ol’ lady, ver’ big, wide.” Angelo 
thrust out his hands together, palms down, 
to the full reach of his short arms, and 
brought them around to his sides in a full, 
sweeping curve, graphically expressive of 
great embonpoint. “ Gran’ ol’ lady,” he 
repeated, his white teeth flashing in a grin. 
“ She puffa some on alla da stair!” 

“You don’t know her name?” Peter in- 
quired eagerly. 

Again the Italian shook his head. 

“Or where she lives?” 

“How know, me?” was the reasonable 
response. 

“ And you’ve never seen any other friends 
of theirs?” 

“ No, no—no see anybody.” 

Peter realized that there was no hope in 
this direction. He leaned back and thought 
for a moment, frowning, his keen eyes half 
closed. 

Morris shifted uneasily in his chair. He 
felt that they were merely wasting time. 
He had no ideas as to what should be done 
in the circumstances, but he felt agonizingly 
that they should be doing something—any- 
thing. At last Clancy spoke again. 

“ It was easy enough for both the sisters 
to leave without your seeing them, then, 
Angelo?” 
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“ Oh, si, si—easy, sure!” 

“ And they said nothing to you about go- 
ing? That seems a little queer tome. Did 
they ever go away before, and leave the 
apartment empty, and not tell you to look 
out for things?” ‘ 

“ No tinka dey both go same time before. 
Mees Mary, she go in summer time, but 
Mees Anne stay alla time home.” 

Peter looked around the room. Had 
they gone away together this time, ami- 
cably, as sisters should? The strange 
phrasing of the letter came back to him, 
and his eyes rested, in disturbed considera- 
tion, on the blood-stained scarf. Suddenly 
he rose from his chair. 

“T guess that’s about all, Angelo,” he 
said. “I don’t suppose you're familiar 
enough with things here”—again he 
glanced about the disordered room—“ to 
know what’s missing.” 

“No, no!” The janitor jumped to his 
feet, shaking his head rapidly, emphatically. 
““'Mos’ nev’ come up here, me. No know 
what gone. Sleepa in basemen’. My wife 
she sick—she hear noding, me hear noding! 
Burglar maybe go up fire ‘scape into da 
kitch’, you see? Window broke—” 

“Yes, I saw that the window was 
broken,” said Peter quietly. ‘“ Well, we’re 
much obliged to you, Angelo. I guess we 
won’t need you any more, but I may see 
you again. I may be coming in here a few 
times. It Tl be all right. You can ask Sul- 
livan. He knows me and Mr. Morris, too.” 

At the words of dismissal, the Italian, 
nothing loath, started for the door. Peter 
followed him into the hall. 

“You keep your eyes open, Angelo,” he 
said, “and let us know if any one comes 
to this apartment. We'll make it worth 
your while. By the way, who has the 
apartment just below this?” 

The janitor’s left hand was on the knob 
of the door. 

“ Nobody. He empty. Been empty two, 
t’ree mont’.” 

“ All right, Angelo,” said Peter, smiling 
genially. ‘“ Don’t forget what I said about 
letting us know if any one comes to this 
apartment or asks for Miss Blake or her 
sister. Find out who it is, if you possibly 
can. It ll be worth more than this to you.” 

He thrust a folded bill into the janitor’s 
welcoming palm. The Italian’s sharp little 
eyes glanced up and away. 

“Me tella you somebody come,” he 
agreed readily. 
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“ Oh, and before you go,” said Peter, in 
an offhand manner, “ just leave me the door 
key, will you?” 

‘“* Door he shutta da spring lock,” Angelo 
quickly explained. “ No needa da key.” 

“No?” said Peter casually. “ Well, I’d 
rather have the key, anyway. Always feel 
safer, somehow. I’m so absent-minded, 
Angelo, that I often forget things and have 
to go back for ’em; and if the door was 
shut, I’d have to go all the way to the base- 
ment to hunt you up, see? Just give me 
the key, and I’ll leave it with you when I 
go down.” 

“ Awright, awright,” said the Italian, 
pulling a key from a ring secured by a chain 
to his belt. “ Me tinka awright;” and he 
opened the outer door. 

As he did so, the sun, nearing the zenith, 
shone in from the front room, striking full 
upon the white panels. Peter Clancy, who 
was just behind Angelo, uttered a sharp ex- 
clamation and started forward. Instinctive- 
ly he caught the Italian’s arm and drew 
him away from the door. 

“Just a moment. Mr. Morris!” he 
called, in a voice which did not reveal the 
excitement he felt. ‘“ Come here just a mo- 


ment, will you?” : 
He spoke again as Donald Morris quick- 
ly reached his side. 


“Look here! Look at this!” 

Angelo Russo caught his breath and 
crossed himself fervently. 

“ Madre di Dio!” he whispered. 

Morris, leaning forward, felt a horrible 
shiver pass over him from head to foot. 
On the white door, just below the lock, was 
a long, dark splash of blood. 


Vil 


“T pon’t know how it escaped me be- 
fore, except that the hall was so dark,” 
Peter angrily muttered to himself, as he 
closed the door upon the Italian’s hurried 
departure. 

Hastily he took a small but powerful 
electric hand light from his pocket and 
flashed it slowly all about. The door 
showed no further traces, inside or outside; 
but on the floor, which was painted dark 
brown and heavily waxed, there were two 
or three round spots. Peter tested them 
with moistened forefinger, and held up his 
hand to Morris. The end of the finger was 
stained red. 

Swiftly he proceeded down the hall, flash- 
ing his torch back and forth close to the 
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floor. As he came opposite the door of the 
room which had been used as a storeroom 
or closet, Morris—who, white to the lips, 
had followed closely—heard him give a lit- 
tle grunt of satisfaction and saw him drop 
to his knees. 

“ Plenty of it here,” said Clancy, point- 
ing. He flashed the light so as to bring out 
a large, dull blot upon the softly shining 
wax of the floor. “ And here—and here!” 
he added, indicating smaller spots just be- 
yond on the floor, and one that showed dark 
red on the white baseboard. 

A moment later he rose. Rapidly and 
thoroughly he inspected the entire apart- 
ment, flashing his hand torch into all the 
dark corners. Morris, silent and apprehen- 
sive, followed him, closely watching every 
movement. They found nothing more. 

Returning to the living room, Peter stood 
for several moments before the window, lost 
in thought. At last he turned to Donald 
Morris and said: 

“T won’t try to put anything over on 
you, Mr. Morris. The detective who’s able 
to dope out everything in a complicated case 
by looking at a little bunch of ashes, doesn’t 
exist. You can take it from me ”—with a 
wry smile—“ there ain’t no such animal. 
Frankly, I’m at a loss. How serious this 
thing is it’s impossible for me to say; but 
it looks like a pretty ugly combination of 
circumstances. If you want to go on with 
the proposition—and I take it for granted 
that you do—” 

“TJ do, I must!” There was no uncer- 
tainty in Donald’s tone. 

“ Well, then, our best bet is to get busy 
tracing Miss Blake and her sister. We're 
only wasting time. Apparently there’s no- 
body here who knows anything about where 
they might have gone, who their friends are, 
or what—” 

Both men started violently. In the still- 
ness of the room a telephone bell rang out 
loudly, insistently. 

Peter faced swiftly about toward the in- 
strument, which stood on a small stand to 
the left of the door into the hall. With a 
leap he reached it, caught the receiver off 
the hook, and held it to his ear. 

“Sturdevant 9282?” a voice intoned 
over the wire. 

Peter glanced at the little plate over the 
mouthpiece and replied at once: 

“ Sturdevant 9282. Who’s calling?” 

“« Just a moment,” came the honeyed re- 
ply. “ Here’s your party.” 
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“ Somebody calling this apartment, all 
right.” Holding his hand over the trans- 
mitter, Peter spoke to Donald Morris, 
whose face was a study in anxiety and 
excitement. 

There was an instant’s silence. Then 
along the wire came another voice, clear 
and resonant, deep and full, though whether 
that of a man or a woman Peter could not 
be sure. 

“Anne!” it said. “ Anne! 
there?” 

Morris was surprised at Clancy’s answer- 
ing tone. It was low and gentle, not at all 
like his usual voice. 

“Who’s calling?” the detective softly 
inquired. 

“Why, Anne, you know!” Evidently 
Peter’s attempt at dissimulation was not 
entirely successful, for the voice went on 
sharply: “ What number is this?” and wait- 
ed, necessitating a reply. 

“This is Sturdevant 9282. 
you calling?” 

“T’m calling Miss Anne Blake,” was the 
quick response. “Is she there, and who 
are you?” 

“Miss Anne isn’t here now,” said Peter 
smoothly. “ Can I take a message?” 

He thought there was a note of alarm in 
the reply: 

“No, no! I want to find Anne Blake. 
I want to speak to her at once.” 

“Would Miss Mary do?” asked Peter. 

He was sure that there was a quickly re- 
strained gasp at the other end of the wire. 
Then the voice said peremptorily: 

“T want to know who this is, speaking 
from Miss Blake’s apartment!” 

“ Who is it that wishes to know?” Peter 
countered. 

There was a pause. Peter waited. The 
pause lengthened, and Peter again spoke 
into the transmitter. 

“ Hello, hello!” he called. 

No answer. 

Peter waited a moment and then moved 
the receiver up and down on the hook, for 
a time without effect. 

“Operator,” finally came in a dulcet 
voice over the wire. 

“Connect me with that party again,” 
cried Peter urgently. “ You’ve cut us off!” 

“ What number was it, please?” 

“1 don’t know. See if you can trace it— 
and hurry!” 

Peter waited, holding the receiver to his 
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“ Who was it?” cried Morris, unable to 
restrain his anxiety. 

“T don’t know, damn it!” said Peter ve- 
hemently. “ I’m afraid I’ve made a fool of 
myself. Somebody calling Miss Anne 
Blake, and they shied off when they found 
she wasn’t here. I wish to God I knew who 
it was! Somebody who knows her well 
enough to call her ‘ Anne.’ It must have 
been a friend who might know something 
that would help us. Oh, there’s—” 

“ Here’s your party,” said the operator 
in his ear. 

“ Maybe it’s all right,” said Clancy hope- 
fully, to Morris. “ They’ve got the con- 
nection again. Hello! Who is this?” 

“Vanderbilt Hotel,” came the prompt 
answer. 

“ Will you please find out for me who 
just called Sturdevant 9282, and get them 
on the wire again?” 

Peter repeated the name of the hotel to 
Morris, and both men waited anxiously. It 
seemed an age before the information came 
back: 

“ Party spoke from a public booth. We 
don’t know who it was. Sorry!” 

Peter hung up the receiver with an angry 
click and turned to Morris, repeating the 
answer he had just received. 

“It’s a damned shame!” he went on. 
“T’d give a good deal to know who it is 
that’s worried about Anne Blake just now. 
The man or woman, whichever it was that 
just called, was pretty well fussed up and 
afraid of making a break. And now it’s all 
off! Well, it leaves us about where we were 
before we were so rudely interrupted. 
There’s nothing to do but to start tracing 
Miss Blake and her sister from here; and 
the sooner we begin, the quicker we’ll find 
them.” 

“ But where can we start? We know 
nothing of their movements,” said Donald, 
in a tone of deep discouragement. 

“Pardon me,” said Clancy. “We do 
know something, though I admit it’s not 
much. We may infer, I think, that there 
was some one in this apartment, probably 
as late as five o’clock yesterday. That was 

Sunday. If there was any luggage, which 
almost undoubtedly there was, it means a 
cab, since it would have been impossible to 
get an expressman. Miss Blake didn’t have 
a car of her own, by any chance?” he asked, 
on sudden thought. 

“ No,” replied Morris eagerly, his anxiety 
slightly mitigated by the prospect of im- 
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mediate action. “I happen to know that 
she habitually used a taxi from a garage 
over near Sixth Avenue. She told me once 
how reliable they were. Let me see—the 
name was—Horton, was it, or Holden? No, 
I can’t be sure; but I know the place. We 
passed it coming from the theater, and she 
pointed it out to me.” He rose excitedly. 
“Come on! I'll show you where it is.” 

He caught Peter’s arm in a nervous grip. 

“ That’s good news,” cried Peter enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘ Now we’ll begin to commence 
to get started; but there’s something I must 
do before we go. I may want to come in 
here without disturbing our friend Angelo. 
It won’t take a minute.” 

He drew a small piece of wax from his 
pocket and began working it up in his fin- 
gers, while Morris watched him, his impa- 
tience somewhat tempered by curiosity. 

“Carry a lot of odd things about with 
me,” Clancy explained. ‘ Need almost as 
many as a first-class burglar. You see,” he 
went on, as with practiced fingers he took 
an impression, in the wax, of the key An- 
gelo had left with him, “ you never can tell 
when a thing ’ll come in handy. I may need 
it, and then, of course, I may not; but it’s 
just as well to be prepared.” 

He put the model into a small case, which 
he returned to his pocket. 

“Now I’m ready,” he added briskly, 
catching up his hat from a table just inside 
the door of the living room. 

Without further words, the two men has- 
tily closed the door, made sure that it was 
fast, and descended the stairs at a run. 
Peter called to Angelo from the top of the 
basement stairs, and delivered the key. 
Then he joined Morris, who waited impa- 
tiently at the door, and they passed out into 
the busy streets. 

The noise of traffic increased as they 
neared Sixth Avenue. Peter Clancy, whose 
susceptibilities and intuitions were preter- 
naturally keen, contrasted the busy roar 
and rattle, and the movement of many peo- 
ple, with the silence and aloofness of the 
still place they had just left. Somehow he 
had the certain intuition that those quiet 
walls had sheltered a tragic situation, un- 
explained, and perhaps unexplainable. The 
mere fact that he had so little to go upon 
piqued his vivid curiosity and brought up 
every reserve of his fighting instincts. He 
swore to himself that he would solve this 
enigma, no matter what difficulties might 
lie in his path, 


His feeling was greatly enhanced by the 
personality of the man who was hurrying 
by his side. No one who had ever been 
admitted, in any degree, to Donald Morris’s 
confidence had failed to feel his remarkable 
charm. Peter had seen him in an hour of 
great stress, when every mere convention- 
ality had been swept away, and a very real 
and personal desire to be of service was the 
result of this glimpse of the actual man. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through 
the mind of the young detective as they 
hurried along the streets. They had not 
far to go, as the garage in question was east 
of Sixth Avenue, in one of the cross streets, 
just above Washington Square. Morris led 
the way unhesitatingly. 

“There it is—Hammond’s Garage,” he 
said, as they turned the corner. “I knew 
the name began with an H. Miss Blake 
has used this garage exclusively for some 
time. They'll be sure to know—” 

“ Let’s go a bit easy,” said Clancy, with 
his hand on Donald’s arm. “We don’t 
want to get up more excitement than is ab- 
solutely necessary. Suppose you leave. it 
to me.” 

Morris nodded a ready acquiescence. 
Promptly abandoning his place as leader, 
he followed Peter into the little office, be- 
side the big door of the garage. 

“Good morning,” Peter said pleasantly 
to a heavily built man, who turned his 
swivel chair away from his desk at their 
approach, and regarded them with the calm 
of a man whose business came to him with- 
out strenuous effort. “Is this Mr. Ham- 
mond?” Peter continued. 

“Tt is,” said the man, shifting a large 
unlighted cigar to the opposite corner of his 
mouth. 

“My name’s Clancy,” Peter went on. 
“IT just dropped in on an errand for Miss 
Blake— 99 Waverly Place, you know.” 
He wished to make sure that this was the 
right garage, and waited for the affirmative 
nod which immediately followed. ‘“ Miss 
Blake wants to know,” he continued 
smoothly, “ why you didn’t send the taxi 
for her yesterday at five.” 

Mr. Hammond’s composure was slightly 
shaken. He frowned and ponderously 
swung about to the desk. He opened a 
large book that lay upon it, and ran his 
finger down the entries of a page dated 
“ May 28.” Frowning still more, he shook 
his head and called loudly: 

. Joe! ” 
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Immediately an overalled mechanic, with 
a long smear of black grease on his nose, 
appeared at the deor. 

“ Yep.” 

“Did you get a call for 99 Waverly 
any time yesterday afternoon?” 

“T did not.” 

“ You're sure?” 

“T am that.” 

“ Well, that’s strange,” said Peter, with 
a puzzled frown. “ Miss Blake was very 
much annoyed when your taxi didn’t come, 
and she had to get one from—where was it 
now? She told me, but I can’t remember. 
What’s the name of another public garage 
near here?” 

“T don’t think there is any decent one 
anywhere near here except mine, but there’s 
a cab stand at the Lafayette. Maybe she 
got it from there. It would be the nearest 
place. Anyhow, Mr.—Mr. Clancy, you 
can bet we didn’t get the call, or we’d ’a’ 
been on the job. We've been drivin’ Miss 
Blake for a couple of years or more, and 
we're always very particular, anyway. Let’s 
see.” Hammond again referred to his book. 
“ We took 99 Waverly to the theater Sat- 
urday evening at 7.45, but we didn’t have 
a call to get her after the performance that 
night. No. The last is May 27 at 7.45. 
Nothing after that.” 

He glanced at the mechanic, who was 
waiting at the door. 

“ All right, Joe,” he said, with a nod of 
dismissal, and the man disappeared. 

“T can’t explain it”—Hammond turned 
to Peter—“ only that we didn’t get the call, 
and I wish you’d tell Miss Blake so. Joe’s 
been here for a long time, and he’s very 
careful. Never knew him to make a mis- 
take. Them darned telephone operators 
might have given her the wrong number, 
and somebody thought they’d play a joke 
by sayin’ they’d come for her. I can’t think 
how eise—” 

“ Well, it’s a mistake, then,” said Peter 
pleasantly. “I'll tell Miss Blake when I 
see her. Sorry to have troubled you.” 

With an apologetic wave of the hand, he 
took Morris by the arm and led him, dis- 
appointed and perplexed, into the street. 

“Cheer up!” said Peter, as he turned 
him eastward. “Don’t get discouraged. 
We've only just begun. This may be a 
long chase, and, as I said, we’ll have to trust 
a good deal to luck. I’m not disappointed 
a whole lot, for I had a kind of a hunch 
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that the cab might not have come from a 
place where Miss Blake was well known. 
We'll try the Lafayette, since it’s so near. 
If we don’t find anything there, I’ll get my 
partner, O’Malley, on the phone, and we'll 
comb the city for that cab.” 

“Like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack,” muttered Morris wearily. 

“Oh, not so bad as that,” said Peter. 
“We've got that sort of thing pretty well 
systematized. It may take a little time, 
but we’re bound to find a cab, unless they 
left on foot, with only hand luggage, and 
that’s hardly probable, is it?” 

“No, it doesn’t seem probable,” Morris 
agreed. “And they couldn’t get an ex- 
pressman on Sunday, of course. Miss Blake 
expected to spend the summer in town, and 
she was here Saturday night, late. She 
wouldn’t have sent her trunks beforehand. 
It was a sudden resolution.” 

They were making their way eastward at 
a rapid rate, and in a few minutes they 
reached University Place and the pleasant 
old Lafayette. He and Mary had dined 
there several times, Morris remembered 
with a groan—in some secluded corner 
where the lights were dim. Always she had 
avoided attracting attention, never seeking 
the public eye, except upon the stage. Un- 
like most actresses, she had even been 
averse to being photographed. He could 
remember only a few portraits, and those 
had been taken at the beginning of her ca- 
reer. Her face would be familiar to those 
who had seen her on the stage, and to few 
others. The thought troubled him now, 
—_ it would add to the difficulty of tracing 

er. 

Clancy had left him upon the sidewalk 
at the entrance of the hotel. Running up 
the steps, the detective had exchanged a 
few words with the door man. After that 
he had spoken to several of the taxi drivers 
lined up along the curb. Suddenly he 
turned, and, beckoning excitedly to Morris, 
took a few rapid steps in his direction. 

“ The luck of the Irish!” Peter exclaimed 
joyfully, as the two young men met. “ You 
can’t beat it! I’ve found the man.” 

“No!” cried Morris eagerly. 

“ Yes!” said Peter, with emphasis. ‘“ The 
next to the last man on the line—the one 
I just spoke to—took a lady and a trunk 
from 99 Waverly Place a little after five 
o’clock yesterday afternoon. Come on, and 
we'll get the rest!” 





The Aforementioned Infant 


THE STORY OF A YOUNG WOMAN WHO LOVED HER BABY 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


HE lawyer read the document aloud 
to her, but she did not understand. 
“What was that?” she asked tim- 

idly. “ Free—” 

“¢ Free access to the aforementioned in- 
fant,’”? he repeated. “That means that 
you may see your child at any time—any 
reasonable time, of course,” he hastened to 
add. 

It did not take Maisie long to discover 
that there was no reasonable time. No 
matter at what hour she came to the house, 
she had to wait in the hall, sitting in a high- 
backed chair against the wall, humble, pa- 
tient, like a child herself. The servants 
passed and repassed as often as they could 
find pretexts, for the sake of staring at this 
creature who had trapped young Mr. Les- 
ter into a scandalous marriage. The fact 
that she had not been notably successful 
as an adventuress stirred no one to pity. 
They had married, and it must have been 
due to Heaven knows what beguilement on 
her part. 

Maisie had little charm for the casual ob- 
server. She was small, fragile, with untidy 
black hair and gray eyes immense and sor- 
rowful. She dressed like a schoolgirl in a 
blue sailor blouse and a short dark skirt. 
Her pale face had the rounded contour of 
extreme youth. If the reckless Mr. Lester 
had betrayed her, one might have felt com- 
passion for her as a forlorn and lovely child; 
but the fact that he had married her proved 
her to be basely calculating. 

After a long time she would be taken up 
to the nursery. If the baby was asleep, 
she would stand beside the crib, her hands 
clasped, tears raining down her face. She 
would wait patiently until it awoke. Then 
she would lfft the sturdy little thing, strain 
it to her childish breast, kiss its faint, silky 
hair, and press her own cheek against its 
plump one. She scarcely dared to whisper 


her passionate endearments, for the trained 
nurse was always there, looking at her 
critically. 

“TI don’t like to see her pick up the 
baby,” the nurse said to Mrs. Tracy. “ She 
doesn’t look healthy.” 

“J dare say she’s not,” replied Mrs. 
Tracy, with a sigh; “ and who knows what 
she’s been doing, or where she comes from? 
But I suppose it can’t be helped. She had 
a legal right to see the child, of course. My 
son is very strict about her rights, and so 
on—very generous.” 

Her son himself was not always so sure 
of his generosity. He had moments when 
he thought himself little short of contempt- 
ible. Only moments, though; he was no 
rebel, and if his world was inclined to con- 
done his offenses, or even to deny them, 
who was he to contradict it? 

He was young himself—only twenty-two; 
a good-looking, silly, sweet-tempered boy. 
His life was one folly after another, always 
repaired by some one else. He did not im- 
agine that he could do no wrong, but he 
felt pretty sure that any wrong that he 
might do could easily be undone by some 
one else. 

He had found Maisie behind the counter 
of a candy shop, where he went to buy 
lavish presents for other girls. Her lumi- 
nous and innocent eyes, her soft little Eng- 
lish voice, had taken his fancy. She was 
quite alone in the world. She had come to 
America with her brother, a third-rate ac- 
tor, a hard-working, ambitious fellow, for 
whom she was to keep house. 

“ But he died,” she said simply. “So 
I’m working here.” 

She had been pitifully ready to love. 
She had taken all Lester Tracy’s extrava- 
gant speeches in perfect seriousness. She 
didn’t know how to conceal her sweet de- 
light; and he had been very much touched 
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by her artless affection. There was no one 
like little Maisie. 

He often took her out to dinner, and to 
save his life he could see nothing in her to 
find fault with. She was always gentle, 
quiet, appealing. What if she was a shop 
girl? He knew plenty of girls of his own 
sort who might have learned much from 
Maisie. She was no gold digger, for she 
demanded nothing, expected nothing. She 
was happy if he took her out, but she was 
quite as happy if he stood in the vestibule 
of the wretched apartment house where she 
lived, and talked to her and kissed her. 

She cared nothing at all for his money. 
He had tried to explain that, but no one 
would believe it. 

He couldn’t explain his marriage very 
well. He had come into the candy shop, 
one day, on his way home from a wedding 
breakfast, where he had had a good deal too 
much to drink. He had leaned across the 
counter and said to Maisie: 

“Come on, Maisie, darling! 
and get married!” 

She had got her shabby little hat and 
walked out of the shop with him, and they 
had gone down to the City Hall. He had 
been well aware of his condition, and a 
little afraid that he wouldn’t be granted a 
license; but he had made a great effort, and 
had carried it off splendidly. 

He had been very happy with Maisie. 
He had run away. For a time no one knew 
where he was or what he had done, and 
they had lived in a big seaside hotel, un- 
disturbed by any thought of the conse- 
quences of the thing. He did not like to 
remember how sweet Maisie had been. He 
tried to forget the innocent gayety of that 
fortnight. 

Of course he had been discovered, and 
the monstrousness of the escapade had 
been shown to him. He had been hectored 
and wept over and bribed, and he had given 
in, as he always did. 

Maisie was no less docile. She had been 
told that she must give him up, and she 
did as she was told. 

Her docility was a sore temptation to the 
Tracys’ lawyer, who saw no reason why 

they should throw money away on a girl 
who didn’t want it. He advised them to 


Let’s go 


waive the question of a divorce for the 
present, but to ask her to sign an informal 
—and infamous—separation agreement, to 
accept a very small cash settlement, and to 
vanish. She saw clearly that no one on 
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earth—alas, not even Lester—cared where 
she went, or what happened to her. 

To the lawyer she seemed to be a sin- 
gularly insensitive creature. Even Lester 
was surprised that she gave him up so 
readily, without even a word of farewell. 
She would have got more sympathy—and 
more money—-if she had made a scene; but 
that never occurred to her. She accepted 
whatever life offered with the blind resigna- 
tion of a child. She felt herself entirely 
helpless and ineffectual, and took refuge in 
a strange inner life of her own, in the most 
piteous dreams and fancies. 


II 


WITHOUT energy, without bodily or men- 
tal vigor, Maisie had the immeasurable 
strength of fortitude. She could live one 
day at a time, endure each misery as it 
came; and in her baby she found a sublime 
compensation for every sorrow. Her money 
was exhausted when she left the hospital, 
but she was accustomed to the idea of a 
lifetime of work; and now that she had 
something to work for, a new ambition had 
awakened in her. 

Her brother had taught her to dance. In- 
deed, they had once laboriously rehearsed 
a “turn” of his invention which was to 
thrill the music halls. She knew all the 
hackneyed steps, the conventional gestures, 
and performed them with a conscientious 
and touching grace. 

The stage was out of the question—she 
knew that. She had no stage presence, no 
commercial value; but she could teach. 
Her naive confidence in her ability to do 
so convinced the manager of the Palace 
Dancing Academy, and he engaged her as 
a “lady instructor.” The hours were ir- 
regular. She had to be on call from ten in 
the morning till ten at night, and was paid 
by the lesson. 

She bought an evening dress from a sec- 
ondhand dealer, an amazing affair of tar- 
nished spangles and frowzy net, in which 
she looked incredibly dowdy. She could 
never learn to dress her hair. There were 
always silky threads waving as she moved, 
and one dark lock that insisted on falling 
across her forehead. One of her pupils said 
privately that dancing with her was like 
dancing with a rag doll. She seemed bone- 
less and unsubstantial. 

On the whole, however, she was well 
liked, for she took the greatest pains, was 
never impatient, never discouraged. Neither 
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did she resent anything whatever. Some 
of her clients went far in their compliments, 
but her pale cheeks never flushed. She 
simply didn’t care. She had done with men, 
and all her steadfast and gentle heart was 
given to her baby. The Maisie who went 
dancing about in the Palace Academy was 
an automaton, whose soul was locked up 
at home. 

She knew nothing at all about babies. 
She didn’t even know that there was any- 
thing to know. She read the label on a 
package of infant food, and followed the 
directions given. For the rest, she had 
vague ideas about keeping it swathed in 
flannel, giving it a daily bath, and taking 
it out in the fresh air whenever she could. 
She knew nothing of infant hygiene, and 
had never been told that the child should 
be let alone in order to develop naturally 
and healthily. She never let it alone, if 
she could avoid doing so; and still it de- 
veloped mightily. 

When she went out to give her lessons, 
she simply locked the room and left the 
baby in the crib. Sometimes she worried 
about fire, but she had no idea that what 
she did was wicked and shocking. On the 
contrary, she thought it inevitable. 

She hadn’t told any one that there was 
a baby, but Mrs. Tracy found it out, and 
was very much agitated. Her grandchild! 
Try as she would to let well enough alone, 
the idea tormented her. It was an intol- 
erable shame that her grandchild should 
be brought up in squalor and degradation 
by this girl! 

She went again to her lawyer, and he 
gave her sage advice. 

“T’ve no doubt she’d be willing to give 
up the child for a suitable consideration,” 
said he. “She seems to be a matter-of- 
fact young person.” 

So he went with Mrs. Tracy to offer the 
suitable consideration. ‘They found the 
miserable furnished room and knocked at 
the door. It was locked, but the baby in- 
side began to cry. 

“T guess Mrs. Tracy’s out,” said the 
landlady, who was interested in these im- 
posing visitors. 

“Does she leave the child locked in 
the room alone?” demanded the outraged 
grandmother. 

“Well, what else can she do?” replied 
the landlady. “ But she’s always home by 
quarter past ten.” 

So they came again at that time. Maisie 


had brought in a sandwich and a piece of 
cake for her supper, and had spread them 
out on the table. The baby’s food was sim- 
mering over the gas jet, and the baby it- 
self was propped up with pillows on the 
bed, jolly as a sandboy. Maisie had taken 
off her evening frock and put on a short, 
old-womanish sort of flannel dressing 
sack. Her short dark hair hung loose 
about her neck. She looked startled when 
she opened the door. 

The senior Mrs. Tracy was an impressive 
woman, tall, slender, straight, with a high- 
bridged nose and pale, restless eyes. She 
had an arrogant spirit, but she came pre- 
pared to hold it in subjection, and to cajole, 
if necessary. She must and would have 
her grandchild. 

Moreover, she fell in love with the baby 
at once. It was a vigorous, wild little thing, 
with rough dark hair and a glance farouche 
and bright. It was rather undersized, but 
perfectly formed and healthy. 

“ And she’s dressed it like a monkey!” 
she thought angrily. “The child is cer- 
tainly ten months old, and still in those 
ridiculous long clothes, and that absurd 
jacket! And why a bonnet in the house?” 

Mrs. Tracy considered all this as evi- 
dence of Maisie’s lack of maternal feeling, 
and she was astounded when the girl refused 
to sell her baby. 

“Oh, no, thank you!” she persisted. 
“ Oh, thank you very much, but I’d rather 
not. Thanks, but really I can’t!” 

The lawyer and Mrs. Tracy pointed out 
to her how grossly selfish she was, and told 
her that she thought only of her own pleas- 
ure, and not of the child’s advantage. 
Maisie kept to herself certain ideas she had 
about these advantages. She was terrified, 
but resolute. She would not give up the 
baby. 

Ill 


SEVERAL times, after that, Maisie was 
summoned to the lawyer’s office to be bul- 
lied and cajoled. She came as promptly and 
obediently as if a letter from him were an 
order from the Inquisition, but she would 
not abjure. 

One evening, when she came home, the 
baby was gone. She might have protested 
against the illegality of her locked room 
being forcibly entered; but, as the lawyer 
well knew, those who are not aware of their 
rights are little better off than those who 
have none. 
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She came to his office early the next 
morning. He had expected her to come. 
He had also expected her to be somewhat 
lacking in self-control, but she was worse 
than he had imagined. He was very rea- 
sonable. He explained that the child was 
now in the custody of its father, and she 
would have to show cause why it should be 
removed therefrom. He hinted that she 
would not find that easy to do. 

“ Now, then, my dear young woman,” 
said he, “ you mustn’t be selfish. Your 
child will be brought up with every possi- 
ble advantage, and you shall see her when- 
ever you wish. Compare what her grand- 
parents have to offer her with the life that 
she would have with you. Your— er— 
young Mr. Tracy has no money of his own, 
you know, and there is no way to force any 
sort of—” 

He saw with alarm that she was likely 
to become troublesome. She no longer 
wept, but her mouth twitched and her eyes 
burned. 

“Then let them give me the money to 
take care of the baby, instead of their 
nurses!” she cried. “I'd do it all alone! 
The baby was always well with me, and so 
happy you can’t think!” 

It would have been convenient to expel 
this naughty child from school, but it could 
not be done. She would not consent to 
write a letter refusing to return to her hus- 
band. On the contrary, the mention of 
such a thing caused her a most ludicrous 
hope. Perhaps Lester really wanted to ask 
her, and these people were trying to stop 
him. She had strangely little affection for 
him left. She was, in fact, perfectly in- 
different in regard to him; but if she got 
him, she would get the baby. That was 
all she wanted. 

Mrs. Tracy went to see her again. 

“ Now, my dear child,” she said, “ you’re 
very young. For your own sake, you don’t 
want to go on like this, married and yet not 
married. You want to be free, so that you 
can make another choice, and, I hope, a 
happier one.” 

She went on to explain that if Maisie 
would only do as she was told, she would 
soon have a dazzling freedom. She might 
marry again; she could do exactly as she 
pleased. 

Maisie had an ignorant fancy that she 
already possessed about as much freedom 
as she was ever likely to get, and she said 
she didn’t want to marry any one else. 
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“ But I'll do anything you want, if you’ll 
give me my baby,” she said. 

She held firmly to that. Lester could 
have everything there was— freedom, 
money, as many wives as a Turk; she want- 
ed nothing but the baby. 

Mrs. Tracy desired and intended that 
her son should have everything desirable, 
and the baby as well; and she felt sure that 
in time this would come about. She had 
observed that everything comes to those 
who can afford to wait. If poor people 
were simply let alone, their own poverty 
would drown them. 


IV 


Lester Tracy was alone in the house, 
technically speaking. To be sure, there 
were four servants drawing the breath of 
life on the premises, but even they would 
have admitted unanimously that Mr. Les- 
ter was alone. He was dressing to go out, 
moving about in his room, and whistling 
cheerfully. 

He was a lean, blond young fellow, his 
face already marked by dissipation; yet it 
was not a coarse or an evil face, only a 
frivolous one. He was little more than a 
tragic buffoon, and sometimes the poor 
devil was aware of it. Not now, however. 
Now he was happy, with his unfailing in- 
fantile zest for facile pleasures. He stopped 
whistling for a moment, to examine his 
closely shaved jaw; and then he heard a 
stealthy footstep in the hall. 

Because nothing had ever happened to 
him, he was afraid of nothing. He had a 
vague belief that his person was sacred, 
that any evildoer would fall back abashed 
before Lester Tracy. He hoped it was a 
burglar; that would be something to tell 
his friends. He turned out the light and 
pushed open his door without a sound, very 
much excited. 

But it was only Maisie, stock still, with 
her hand at her heart, and a white face. 
She wore a scanty rain coat over her taw- 
dry, bespangled frock, and one of the big, 
floppy hats that she fancied. She had 
somehow the look of a masquerader, in 
clothes that didn’t belong to her, and she 
— did not belong there in the Tracys’ - 

A very unpleasant emotion came over 
Lester at the sight of that little figure. He 
had grown accustomed to thinking of Maisie 
—when he thought of her at all—as one 
of his follies of which some one else was 
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disposing. He had forgotten that she was 
real; but now that he saw her, she seemed 
more real than any one he had ever seen 
or imagined. 

She was pale and motionless, and yet she 
seemed as startling as a blaze of light. Her 
forlorn and betrayed loneliness was like a 
halo about her young head. 

Recovering from her momentary alarm, 
she went on toward the nursery. Lester 
was miserably irresolute. He wanted to 
go out and tell her to go boldly to her baby, 
to go arrogantly, proudly. He couldn’t en- 
dure her furtiveness. 

“ After all, it’s her baby,” he thought. 
“My God, what an awful thing we’ve 
done!” 

He imagined her in the dinily lit nursery, 
standing beside the crib, and looking into 
that chubby little face. It suddenly oc- 
curred to him that the nurse might be 
about, and might send Maisie away. He 
decided to stop that. 

He had come out into the hall on that 
errand when Maisie, too, came out from 
the other room. She had the baby in her 
arms, huddled in a blanket. 

They faced each other for the first time 
since their honeymoon. In spite of all that 
they had forgotten, in spite of the gulf of 
injustice and suffering between them, some 
little spark of honest and beautiful good 
will was in their hearts. It was not .love— 
that had been murdered—but loyalty to 
their past love. 

“ Maisie!” he said. 
sorry!” 

She bent her head in an attitude of sub- 
lime and humble resignation. 

“ Just let me have my baby!” she en- 
treated softly. - 


“Oh, Maisie! I’m 


Mrs. Tracy turned the world upside 
down. Not a soul in that house could 
sleep, could rest, could eat, during her reign 
of terror. It was not only her personal 
srief at the loss of the child that distracted 
her, but the monstrous affront to her pride. 

She was informed that Maisie had called 
to see her, and had been told to wait in the 
hall until she returned from the theater. 

“ And the treacherous, wicked creature 
must have crept up the stairs and stolen 
the child!” she cried. “She must have 
taken the poor, helpless little thing while it 
slept! Didn’t you hear a sound, Lester?” 

“ Not a sound,” said he. 
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“ Tf there is a law in the land, she shall 
be punished!” said Mrs. Tracy. 

If she could have had her way, she would 
have made it a criminal offense for any one 
to harbor the treacherous Maisie, to give 
her a morsel of food or a roof to shelter her. 
Her haughty spirit brooded over the insult 
until she was ill from it. The lawyer dread- 
ed the sight of her haggard face. 

“Tt’s very difficult to trace so obscure 
and ordinary a person,” he protested. 

“My grandchild is neither obscure nor 
ordinary,” she said. “Set your wits to 
work. The child must be found!” 

As Mrs. Tracy had large resources and 
Maisie none at all, this was accomplished. 
The girl was discovered acting as general 
servant in a lonely country house—a 
wretched, ill paid position, with work be- 
yond her young strength; but she could 
have her baby with her, and she fancied 
herself safe. From the kitchen window she 
could see her small idol staggering about 
in the grass. She could lie at night in her 
attic room with the child in her arms. They 
had food to eat, clean air to breathe, and a 
roof overhead. 

Mrs. Tracy’s idea was to go out there by 
motor and simply take the child away, but 
the lawyer dissuaded her. 

“No,” said he. “I shouldn’t like that 
done again. It’s apt to create prejudice 
against you if the case comes to court.” 

“TI fancy I should only need to inform 
the judge how the child is living—sleeping 
in a servant’s room—” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “You never can tell 
how those things will go. I advise you to 
compromise with her—to leave the child in 
her custody six months—” 

“With a servant? When she can have 
every possible advantage with her father? 
I will not do it. Let the case go to court. 
I fancy—” 

“ But you see,” he explained, “ after all, 
the mother is supporting the child more or 
less decently; and as far as I can ascertain, 
there’s nothing against her character—no 
evidence to prove her an unfit guardian.” 

“ Something could be found,” said Mrs. 
Tracy. 

The lawyer understood her very well, but 
he did not care to go so far. That sort of 
thing was done, of course, but not by him. 

“T’m going to save the child,” said she. 
“Tf you don’t care to help me, I'll do it 
alone!” 
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He quite believed that she would, and 
he felt a small twinge of pity for Maisie. 

VI 

Marsie accepted blessings as she did 
curses, patiently and incuriously. She was 
not startled when a young man came out 
to the country, told her that he had noticed 
her dancing at the Palace Academy, and 
made her an offer to be his dancing partner 
for two or three cabaret turns. 

She was no analyst of character, either. 
She took people on their own valuation, 
which is generally a flattering one. She was 
pleased and a little touched by Mr. Den- 
bigh’s friendly interest. It was a long time 
since she had talked freely with any one 
near her own age. She told him that she 
had studied stage dancing with her brother, 
and was sure she wouldn’t be shy in public. 
She told him how anxious she was to get on 
in the world, for the baby’s sake. 

He offered her a loan as an advance, and 
she accepted it, agreeing to go back to the 
city at once and to sign the contracts he 
would bring her. She was so artless, so 
impersonal, so ignorant, that Mr. Denbigh 
went away a little disconcerted by the fa- 


cility with which the first step had been 
accomplished. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth Denbigh,” his card read. 
That, however, was not his name, and 
though he spoke with the slurred, agree- 
able accent of the New Yorker, he was not 


one. He was a slender, supple young fel- 
low, with the queer beauty of Heaven knows 
what mongrel blood. He had dark, narrow 
eyes, olive skin, high cheek bones, and a 
delicate jaw. He had sprung up from no- 
where; he had no tradition, no background, 
no scruples, no country, no friends. 

In the middle of the dancing craze he 
had come to the surface. With his adroitly 
acquired manner, he had some success as a 
professional dancer in hotels, because wom- 
en liked him. Then, as his vogue fell off, 
his means of living became more and more 
unsavory. Through a new and unmen- 
tioned lawyer, Mrs. Tracy had got hold of 
him. It was to be his réle to prove Maisie 
an unfit guardian for the baby, and the 
thing was to be done thoroughly. Mrs. 
Tracy intended it to appear natural, inevi- 
table, without the faintest trace of her 
guiding hand. She couldn’t have found a 
better tool than Ainsworth Denbigh. 

He had no trouble in teaching Maisie. 
She had a remarkable talent, a matchless 
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grace, and she was docile. She learned 
the steps exactly as he wished. She was 
light in his arms as thistledown, but she 
Was not passive. Her movement had a 
strange, exquisite quality; with all her sup- 
ple body apparently at rest, she moved 
through space like a floating leaf, like a 
wind-blown flower. 

She was utterly devoid of any -sensuous 
allurement. Dancing to vulgar music, 
wearing the insolent dress he had advised 
her to buy, before gross eyes, the plaintive 
innocence of her beauty was unimpaired. 
Her gray eyes could meet any regard with 
the same clear wonder, her pale cheek never 
flushed. 

Ainsworth Denbigh was decidedly over- 
shadowed, but this didn’t trouble him. 
Maisie was welcome to all the credit pro- 
vided he got the cash, and their partnership 
was very profitable. They were making a 
name for themselves in a second-rate sort 
of way—“ Mr. Ainsworth Denbigh and 
Miss Maisie Kent in ballroom dances de 
luxe.” Better still, they were making 
money. 

He often regretted that he had entered 
into an agreement to remove Maisie from 
the Tracys’ path—not because he was 
touched by her forlorn youth and sweet- 
ness, or had any scruples of honor, but be- 
cause he was well satisfied with affairs as 
they were, and resented the effort required 
of him. He made no headway with Maisie, 
and he had the wit to see that he never 
would. She was polite enough, and very 
easily swindled out of her fair share of their 
profits. Apparently she had confidence in 
him; but that was not enough. She was 
expected to fall in love with him, and ob- 
viously she was not going to do so. 

She had taken a small flat near Morn- 
ingside Park, and had engaged a colored 
woman to look after the baby. When their 
last turn was over, she was so eager to get 
home that she couldn’t even attend to what 
Denbigh said to her. She refused to go out 
with him at any time, not from dislike or 
from caution, but because she had some- 
thing so much better to do. She flew home 
to her baby as a white soul to heaven, and 
was divinely happy. She had no room for 
one thought of her dancing partner. 

There used to be a proverb about the 
horse that was taken to the water and would 
not drink. Under modern conditions that 
horse would no doubt be forcibly watered 
and taught better. If Maisie refused to 
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disgrace herself, then she must have dis- 
grace forced upon her. 

“See here, Maisie,’ Denbigh said one 
evening. “Let me come home with you 
and see this wonderful kid.” 

“ Oh, I'd like you to!” she cried. “ She’ll 
be asleep, but sometimes I think she’s pret- 
tier asleep than any other way. She gets 
a little paler, but that makes her lashes look 
so black!” 

Mr. Denbigh was remarkably interested 
in her baby, but his entire behavior was re- 
markable that evening. He was terribly 
nervous, and seemed to be apprehensive 
about the time, consulting his wrist watch 
every few minutes. 


VII 


LesTER TRACY was just leaving the house 
when he was called back to the telephone. 
He went petulantly. He wouldn’t have 
gone at all if it had not been an anonymous 
call, and therefore faintly interesting. The 
past six months had not improved him; he 
was jaded, irritable, restless. 

Maisie’s quiet little voice had a singular 
effect upon him. 

“Lester!” she said. ‘ Will you please 
come? There’s a man here, and he won’t 


go away.” 
It was the first time he had ever been 
directly appealed to, had ever been asked 


to play a man’s part. It steadied and for- 
tified him miraculously. 

“Of course I'll come,” he answered. 
“ What’s the trouble?” 

“T don’t know. He said he wanted to 
see the baby, and when he got into the 
room he locked the door. He won’t open 
it. Maybe he’s been drinking. So I came 
here, to the telephone in the little dressing 
room—where I bathe the baby, you know,” 
she explained in her careful, patient way. 
“It hasn’t any door into the hall. I can’t 
get out. And—oh, I’m so afraid he might 
try to hurt the baby!” 

Lester didn’t think that. He wrote down 
the address and ran headlong down the 
stairs and into the waiting car. 


Vill 


Ir was by this absolutely unexpected 
action of Maisie’s that Mrs. Tracy was de- 
feated. Two detectives, who believed—be- 
cause they had been so informed — that 
they were employed by Mr. Lester Tracy 
to collect evidence against his wife, arrived 
precisely at the time when they had been 
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told to arrive, and entered the flat. They 
found Maisie there, with a man who bra- 
zenly insisted that he was Mr. Lester Tracy. 
He didn’t look it. He was disheveled, his 
coat was torn, he had a bad bruise on his 
cheek bone and a cut over one eyebrow, and 
he was incoherent with rage. 

The detectives had reason to believe that 
the fellow was a Mr. Ainsworth Denbigh, 
and they said so. He told them that they 
would very likely find Mr. Denbigh in a 
hospital, although jail was where he be- 
longed. He showed a marked inclination to 
make a row, which was not what they had 
been led to expect. In fact, he was so vig- 
orous in his methods that the detectives 
were at a loss, 

“Telephone to Mrs. Tracy,” said he. 
“ She’ll come and identify me. Then you'll 
have the satisfaction of knowing who it is 
that kicks you out!” 

They agreed to this, and sat down to 
wait. It was an odd enough group—the 
two detectives, both burly and severe, their 
hats on their knees, while up and down the 
room walked the disordered and vehement 
young man. All three were somehow over- 
shadowed by the quiet and downcast 
Maisie, sitting with her feet crossed, her 
hands clasped, in that patient, meek atti- 
tude of hers. The light of a shaded lamp 
fell upon her shining dark hair, untidy as 
always. Just once she raised her clear, 
honest eyes to the young man’s face, and 
he stopped short. 

“ Don’t worry, Maisie!” he said. “I'll 
—I'll look after you!” 

Mrs. Tracy had had to be fetched from 
a bridge party, and she was in no good 
humor. She was astounded, too, by the 
maladroitness of that man Denbigh in thus 
dragging her into an affair which she had 
strongly desired to avoid. 

“T suppose something went wrong,” she 
thought, “and he wants me to prove that 
he’s not Lester. It’s incredibly clumsy of 
him. Oh, I'll be so thankful when the 
wretched anxiety of this thing is over, and 
I have the poor little baby again! If it 
wasn’t for the baby, I couldn’t go through 
with it, but I’d do anything in the world 
to save the child from that outrageous girl!” 

She rang the bell of the apartment, and 
one of the detectives let her in. He was 
impressed by her frigid magnificence, her 
crown of white hair, her penetrating eye. 

“ Sorry to trouble you, ma’am,” he said. 
“Won’t take you a minute to clear this 
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thing up. This fellow here claims he’s Mr. 
Tracy, and—” 

She smiled scornfully. The detective 
stood aside, and she preceded him down the 
hall to the living room. ~ 

“ Where is this—” she began, but stopped 
short. 

Her face blanched. She flung out her 
hand in a curiously helpless gesture, and 
it rested upon the detective’s shoulder. She 
needed his support. 

“Lester!” she said faintly. “Oh, Les- 
ter! It can’t be—” 

He had been filled with a terrible anger 
against his mother for this brutal and 
shameful ruse. He had thought he could 
never bear to see her face again, could never 
speak to her with common humanity; but 
when he did see her, in the anguish of her 
defeat, all that passed. 

“Tell these men who I am,” he said, 
“and send them away.” 

Her dry lips could scarcely frame the 
words. 

“Tt’s my son. Please go!” 

With the resignation acquired in their 
profession, they went off, and the door 
closed behind them. Lester brought for- 
ward a chair, but Mrs. Tracy would not 
sit down. She had recovered something of 
her poise, and looked at him steadily. 

“What does this mean?” she asked. 

He did not find it easy to answer without 
reproaching her too cruelly. 

“I’m glad it has happened,” he said 
aloud. “I needed something like this to 
show me where I was drifting. If I hadn’t 
known—if I hadn’t come here—this—this 
crime would have been done, and very like- 
ly I'd have taken it all for granted. I’ve 
let this thing go on, I’ve let little Maisie be 
tormented and persecuted, and I’ve never 
lifted a finger to help her. It has been no 
one’s fault but mine, because she’s my re- 
sponsibility. It’s no use saying I didn’t 
realize; it was my business to realize. But 
it’s ended now. She’s going to keep her 
baby!” 

“Lester! My son! You don’t know 
what you’re saying! Simply because you’ve 
seen this girl again, and perhaps felt a little 
of your old, tragic infatuation—” 

“T don’t know whether it’s that,” he said 
slowly; “but whatever it was I felt for 
Maisie, there’s never been anything else 
half so fine in all my life. I always knew 
that, but I hadn’t the sense—or the man- 
liness — to understand what it meant. I 
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thought I’d get over it. I should have, in 
the course of time, and I should have been 
getting over the only thing in me that’s 
good! ” 

He turned to Maisie. 

“'You’re free, you know, Maisie,” he 
said. “ You can do exactly as you please. 
I give you my word you won’t be disturbed 
again. You’re to have the baby, and I'll 
see that there’s a proper provision made.” 

“Lester!” cried his mother. “ You can- 
not put me aside entirely—” 

“TI do put you aside,” he said sternly. 
“It’s Maisie’s child, and she’s going to have 
it. I wish to Heaven she’d take me, too!” 

Maisie had not stirred or spoken a word. 
She got up now and went out of the room. 

They looked after her with amazement. 
Mrs. Tracy came close to her son. 

“Oh, try to realize!” she whispered. 
“Tt’s your child, too. It’s a Tracy. You 
can’t abandon your own child to that igno- 
rant, common girl!” 

“ Common!” said he. 
one like her!” 

“ She’s—” Mrs. Tracy began. 

Maisie reéntered with the baby in her 
arms. It was asleep, lying limp and flushed 
against her frail shoulder. Over its dark, 
rough head, her eyes, misty with tears, met 
Mrs. Tracy’s. 

“T know it’s my baby,” she said in an 
unsteady voice. “My very own! It’s 
wrong of any one to take her away from 
me, for one minute; but I know you love 
her. I wanted to say—” Maisie’s voice 
broke entirely. “I couldn’t be — cruel,” 
she sobbed; “not now when I have her 
safe. I'll go to-morrow—I will indeed—to 
sign a paper—” 

“What paper?” Lester demanded. 

He came up beside her and put his arm 
about her. She looked up into his face 
with her old trust and candor. 

“You don’t need to sign any papers, 
Maisie, darling!” 

“ But I want to,” she said. “I mean a 
paper to say that Mrs. Tracy is to have—” 
She paused for a moment, struggling with 
her tears. “I remember just how it goes. 
I want it to say that Mrs. Tracy is to have 
free access to the aforementioned infant at 
any reasonable hour. And any hour’ll be 
reasonable—really it will. Even if the 
baby’s in her bath, she'll be welcome to 
come in.” 

“ Don’t, 
sharply. 


“T’ve never seen 


Maisie!” cried Mrs. Tracy 














“T mean it! I mean it with all my 
heart!” cried Maisie. “I know you love 
the baby. I know what it is to long to see 
her, and not be able to. I thought you’d 
like to hold her for a minute, now before 
you go home. It just makes the whole 
night different, when you’ve done that!” 


On the way home in her car, Mrs. Tracy 
reflected upon the incredible thing that had 
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happened. Of all wildly improbable things, 
the most improbable was that she should 
ever beseech and entreat Maisie to come 
home with her to live; yet she had done 
that. 

Lester sat on one side of her, very silent, 
but she was not troubled by his silence. 
The sleeping baby lay against her heart, 
and one of her hands held Maisie’s in a 
firm clasp. 





RUCE MAITLAND prided himself 
on having no connection with the 
ordinary mob of collectors. Wise 

men who search out beautiful things of 
ivory and jade, delicate carvings, or the 
brushwork of great masters; foolish ones 
who value books for the sake of misprints 
in the preface—for none of these pursuers 
of the trite and obvious had he anything 
but contempt. 

To him the art of collecting was some- 
thing rarer and finer than the pale imita- 
tion known to the museums, and yielded 
prizes a thousand times more precious. He 
was a collector of souls! 

It was a matter of infinite tact, this card- 
indexing of human emotions; but-Maitland 
was really the most discreet of men. He 
needed discretion, for nature had given him 
an irresistible impulse to probe beneath the 
surface of things, a consuming passion to 
discover the real individuals that most of us 
hide so carefully behind a mask. As he was 
quite impersonal in his investigations, con- 
ducted them with the most admirable deli- 
cacy, and revealed the results to no one, 
it is little wonder that he went far. 

This was the Bruce Maitland—tall, gray- 
eyed, thirty—who sat sipping tea this Au- 
gust afternoon on the lawn at Lakelands, 
the Jerry Curtins’ place in the Berkshires. 


A Collector of Souls 


HOW BRUCE MAITLAND DISCOVERED A SPECIMEN FINER THAN 
ANYTHING IN HIS COLLECTION 


By William Holloway 








Sally Curtin, his hostess, put down her 
cup. 
“ The old Stayner place has been taken at 
last. Very pleasant people, too.” 

Maitland was staring across the lawn at 
a red brick house, half hidden in the trees 
two hundred yards away. 

“[ remember when I first came down 
here from prep school with Jerry. It was 
empty then, and we used to break windows 
when the caretaker’s back was turned.” 

“Tt’s taken now. A Mrs. Carstairs—a 
Southerner, I believe. The men all rave 
over her.” As she spoke, Sally smiled that 
smile of easy tolerance of pretty women, 
which seems peculiar to brides—or which, 
at any rate, undergoes a curious sea change 
with time. “ Wonderful black eyes—really 
wonderful!” 

“ Indeed!” was Maitland’s noncommit- 
tal reply. 

He could scarcely tell his hostess that he 
had run down from New York merely to 
study the eyes in question. Besides, it 


would not have been quite accurate, for 
Jerry and Sally were friends of long stand- 
ing, and this was his first visit since their 
marriage two months before. 

“How is old Jerry?” he inquired, to 
change the subject. 
him?” 


“ Shoulder ever hurt 
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“Sometimes. There is wire in it, you 
know.” Sally rose to her feet, for visitors 
had appeared upon the terrace. “ Do you 
want to come over and be questioned about 
your new book?” 

Maitland dodged the ordeal with a shake 
of his head, and walked slowly away from 
the house, inhaling the fragrant atmosphere 
of Lakelands with deep breaths, and aban- 
doning himself to the spirit of the place so 
completely that a flutter of white upon the 
veranda of the old Stayner mansion did not 
interest him. Long distance observation 
had no part in his scheme of collecting. 

He was trying to absorb the stage set- 
ting, the background, against which the 
panorama of a strange soul would presently 
be unrolled. A casual introduction in New 
York had firmly convinced him that behind 
the black eyes of Mrs. Carstairs there was 
a curious and interesting specimen for his 
collection; and where could a stormy soul 
be studied to greater advantage than by 
contrast with the placid quiet of Lakelands? 

To begin, Jerry and Sally had been lovers 
since childhood. Nothing has a more dead- 
ening effect upon romance, even supposing 
that anybody could look at Jerry Curtin’s 
smooth, plump face and even vaguely con- 
nect him with such an elusive thing. <A cer- 
tain prosaic, humdrum quality made up the 
warp and woof of Jerry’s life. Other men 
who had volunteered for the great war did 
valiant deeds in France; Jerry Curtin’s pro- 
saic fate caused him to be wounded in a 
London air raid before he had crossed the 
Channel. 

Even in illness his commonplace destiny 
haunted him, for Sally, who had taken up 
Red Cross work, was leagues away in 
France when the thing happened. Had she 
been on duty in the hospital to which Jerry 
was taken, it would have been a case of 
real life living up to the motion pictures; 
but unfortunately Jerry had been invalided 
home before news of his mishap reached 
the hospital in France to which Sally was 
attached. 

And now here was Lakelands, where life 
flowed on in a tranquil stream, where noth- 
ing happened that was not entirely com- 
monplace. What a background for the 
study of the soul that glowed behind Mrs. 
Carstairs’s black eyes! 

There was a stir amid the giant gladioli 
that fringed the path, and Jerry Curtin 
stepped into view. He was whistling, and 
frowning as he whistled. 
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“Hello, Bruce!” was his greeting. 
“ Glad to see you.” He shook hands with 
the warmth of old friendship. “ You know 
Vernon — Bobby Vernon?” he went on. 
“ Doesn’t he strike you as pretty much on 
the level? Word as good as his bond, and 
all that sort of thing?” 

Maitland nodded. 

“ Exactly!” 

“ That is what I thought.” Jerry stared 
at the red brick house not far away. 
“ Bobby is staying over there at the Car- 
stairs’. A stunning woman, that!” 

A little flicker appeared in Maitland’s 
gray eyes, and promptly vanished. His 
studies of curious souls were made direct, 
not by means of gossip. Nevertheless, he 
stood gazing at the red brick house like a 
hound on a fresh scent. 

“Some women make you think,” Jerry 
went on. “She is one. I was talking to 
her the other night, and it flashed upon me 
that a Spanish lady of the olden time mignt 
look like that if—well, you know, if her 
lover was a prisoner of the Moors, or some- 
thing like that. Not that she gives an idea 
of trouble—not at all; but she makes you 
think queer things. You get what I 
mean?” 

He caught himself up abruptly, as if at 
some sudden thought. The frown came 
back to his face. 

“See you at dinner. 
letters now.” 

He nodded briefly and went on his way. 


II 


Dinner at Lakelands that evening was 
a quiet affair with no outside guests. There 
was to be music later, when the Carstairs’ 
house party was expected to come over. 
Sally was pleasantly excited, for one of her 
neighbor’s guests was a barytone of note. 

There was a good deal of desultory con- 
versation, in which Jerry took little part, 
being content to gaze at Sally with an air 
of devotion which Maitland found amus- 
ing. Jerry, he told himself, was very much 
in love—good old Jerry! Odd twitches of 
emotion made his plump, smooth face al- 
most grotesque at times. 

After dinner, excusing himself upon pre- 
tense of a troublesome paragraph over 
which he wished to mull, Maitland went 
for a stroll in the gathering dusk. It was 
coming very near now, this interview which 
meant so much! One discordant note, and 
his work would end before it had begun. 


Got to attend to 











Nervous as a collector of pictures hot on 

the trail of a great masterpiece, he was 
pacing up and down the long shrubbery 
path to the left of the house, when a tall 
figure in evening clothes confronted him. 

“ May I trouble you for a match?” asked 
a pleasant voice. 

Maitland proffered a light, and lit a ciga- 
rette himself in turn. The sudden illumi- 
nation, flashing blackly upon the shrub- 
bery, fell with startling clearness upon the 
tanned face of the stranger. He was 2 ‘ery 
tall man, keen of aspect in a dark fashion, 
and he carried himself with distinction. As 
the match flared up for the iast time, Mait- 
land was conscious of the easy grace of his 
bearing, and of a certain suppressed eager- 
ness that showed in his manner. 

“ Strolled over for a quiet smoke,” the 
stranger explained. “I believe Mrs. Car- 
stairs is bringing us all across later on.” 
He turned toward a rustic seat in a fragrant 
nook. ‘“ Think I’ll have my smoke here,” 
he went on easily. “ Don’t let me keep 
you.” 

Maitland’s mind was busy. That con- 
fident walk, that graceful swing of wide 
shoulders—he had it now—Harvey Etting, 
the Philadelphia prep school friend of whom 
he had lost sight for years! 

What had the man been doing for the 
last ten years? Maitland was about to 
lean forward and pronounce Etting’s name, 
when he was stayed by the thought of the 
work he himself had in hand. Nodding 
briefly, he swung on his heel and went 
slowly back to the house. 

In the billiard room he found Jerry Cur- 
tin practicing position shots, his round face 
very serious as he bent over the balls. At 
Maitland’s entrance Jerry looked up. 

“T think you are right about Bobby 
Vernon, Bruce,” he said. “ The fellow’s 
word is good.” 

Maitland nodded. Fond as he was of 
Jerry, the man’s utter lack of romance 
sometimes got on his nerves. Looking at 
him now, it seemed impossible that he could 
ever have been other than the cheerful, 
matter-of-fact Jerry he had known so long. 
There was Sally, of course; but Sally, after 
all, was one of those sheltered women who 
did not demand strong emotions. 

He turned about. Sally was walking 
down the wide hall. In her hand was a 
wrap, which she held out to Maitland. 

“T’m stealing Bruce for a little run, 
Jerry.” 
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The two strolled across the lawn in si- 
lence, Sally’s white arms gleaming indis- 
tinctly through her filmy lace wrap. A low 
moon, which had once flung glamour over 
dead empires, now worked its will upon the 
woman of the present. Sally’s always at- 
tractive face became trebly alluring, her 
eyes deep pools where untold meanings 
lurked, her lips two curving lines that might 
presently utter witcheries. 

“You seem very happy,” commented 
Maitland, with the freedom of old friend- 
ship. “I remember that four years ago 
you told me—” 

Sally’s laugh rippled. 

“ Told you I cared for Jerry only as a 
friend, didn’t I? And now—” She paused 
an instant; her voice grew grave. “ It was 
very different when I came back from 
France. Jerry was very good to me. He 
is a dear at understanding. And so—” 

Her voice died away in an intimate mur- 
mur. Her companion was silent. The 
world is full of odd matings, and that a 
girl like Sally, by nature a hero worshiper, 
should end by marrying a man of Jerry’s 
type, was no stranger than a thousand other 
things that happen. 

Maitland, turned reminiscent by the 
moonlight, had begun to think of his early 
visits to Lakelands as Jerry’s school friend, 
when Sally’s light touch upon his arm tight- 
ened, and she came to a sudden stop. 

He gazed questioningly at her. On her 
face, aureoled by moonlight, was a look 
that puzzled him—a look of horror, which 
at the same time held*in it a hint of delight. 
With head bent forward, she was staring 
into the shadows. 

“The dead, Bruce!” she whispered. 
“Do you think they ever—ever come 
back?” 

Startled at the low intensity of her tone, 
Maitland’s reply was prompt: 

“ Never!” 

His assurance proved effective. The ten- 
sion of her attitude relaxed, and she gave 
a tired sigh. 

“No, I don’t suppose they do. Imagina- 
tion plays us odd tricks at times—that is 
all.” 

She paused to peer into the darkness, 
which lay about them soft as carded wool. 

“For a moment I thought — that the 
dead ”’—there was an odd quiver in her 
voice — “really do come back from the 
black void of death, and walk as they used 
to walk.” 
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“ No—they never come back,” declared 
Maitland positively. 

“But they do—they do!” was Sally’s 
quick rejoinder, as she pointed toward a 
tall shrub some yards away. “ At first I 
thought I must be mistaken; but now— 
can’t you see him, Bruce, beside the large 
bush?” She laughed happily. “I used to 
smile at him for that trick of standing with 
folded arms. I called it a tall man’s pose; 
but now—” 

Glancing ahead, Maitland for a moment 
fancied that he saw a tall shadow near the 
bush to which Sally was pointing; then 
nothing showed but the dappled play of 
moonlight upon swaying leaves. 

“There is nobody there, Sally,” he said 
soothingly. 

“ Nobody there? Why, Bruce!” she pro- 
tested, motioning triumphantly toward the 
bush. 

Even as she spoke, her face grew trou- 
bled. She turned uncertainly to him. “ He 
was there a minute ago!” 

“Only the moonlight upon the moving 
leaves,” explained Maitland gently. 

“ But I saw him! I tell you I saw him!” 


“ Moonlight plays odd tricks,” said Mait- 


land, more gently still. 

“ But he is there,” insisted Sally in trem- 
ulous tones. 

She gazed intently at the shrubbery, 
where a soft breeze lifted the leaves in 
rhythmic waves. Slowly but surely her 
companion could notice disappointment 
deepening upon her face. Attempting no 
further comment, he stood quietly beside 
her for several minutes, until finally she laid 
her hand again upon his arm. When she 
spoke, there was an odd note of resignation 
in her voice. 

“ Suppose we go back, Bruce, and—and 
—forget all about it!” 


III 


From the veranda Jerry’s cigarette 
glowed a welcome. 

“You took a long time, children,” was 
his greeting. “ Thought I’d have to do the 
honors by my lonesome.” He motioned 
toward the roadway, where a moving group 
was vaguely defined against the shadows. 
“ They'll be here in a minute.” 

“So shall I,” declared Sally, running 
hastily into the house. 

Jerry’s eyes followed her flying figure. 

“What has happened to upset Sally?” 
he demanded quickly. 
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“To upset Sally?” repeated Maitland, 
sparring for time. 

“ That is what I said.” Jerry’s voice was 
almost sharp. “ You see I know her so 
well, Bruce,” he explained apologetically, 
“ that I can tell in a minute if she is upset 
about anything; and she is.” 

Maitland looked gratefully at the tide of 
invasion that was now beginning to mount 
the steps of the terrace. 

“What could have upset her?” he asked 
boldly. 

“TI don’t know,” rejoined Jerry; “ but 
something must have done. She looked—” 

He glanced about him, laid down his 
cigarette, and went forward to greet his 
guests, a rather pleasant figure in the light 
of the swaying Chinese lanterns. Maitland, 
following him, spoke to one or two people 
whom he knew; then the crowd parted and 
he saw Mrs. Carstairs. 

Tall, slender, dressed in black, her won- 
derfully fair skin in odd contrast to her 
black hair and eyes, she seemed, without 
conscious effort, to strike the dominant note 
of the evening. 

There are people like that—many of 
them, in fact—just as there are pictures 
that dull other pictures near them; but 
generally they attain this end by a certain 
brutal excess of personality, which conquers 
but somehow fails to convince. Irma Car- 
stairs had an infinitely more subtle appeal. 
Without apparently intending to impress, 
she focused attention as easily as a burning 
glass focuses the rays of the sun. Against 
the background of the veranda she stood 
out like a rare exotic amid a cluster of staid 
garden flowers. 

Maitland advanced, and she held out her 
hand. For an instant they were almost 
alone. 

“TIT got your note yesterday. So you 
actually came down to finish our interrupt- 
ed chat?” There was an odd look in her 
eyes, which he failed to interpret. “We 
were terribly serious, weren’t we?” 

“Tt was intensely interesting,” Maitland 
asserted, as he placed a comfortable chair 
for her, not too near the French windows of 
the music room. 

Jerry Curtin strolled over, just as Mait- 
land had taken a seat beside her. 

“ Aren’t you shy one, Mrs. Carstairs? 
I remember you said this afternoon that 
you would bring over twelve.” 

“My cousin, Harvey Etting, is lost,” 
Mrs. Carstairs laughingly explained. “He 
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went for a stroll after dinner. He’ll prob- 
ably turn up any minute.” 

“Etting!” repeated Jerry reflectively. 
“Oh, yes—Bobby Vernon mentioned him 
to me this afternoon. Famous bird man, 
isn’t he?” 

“Who made a reputation in Mesopota- 
mia before joining our boys in France? 
Exactly!” 

She turned in her chair to shake hands 
with Sally, who had just appeared upon the 
veranda. 

“We were talking of my cousin, Harvey 
Etting,” she said pleasantly. “ He van- 
ished half an hour ago, but I expect him 
any minute. Harvey adores music.” 

“Indeed?” Sally’s voice was mildly cu- 
rious. An outsider would have supposed 
the subject one of merely perfunctory in- 
terest. “ Why, I thought—that is, I think 
I read—that he was killed in action.” 

“We all thought that until a few hours 
ago,” Mrs. Carstairs explained. “ It is real- 
ly quite a romance. Badly wounded, lost 
his identity—you know the whole routine 
of it without telling; but when it comes into 
one’s own circle, it’s rather startling. When 
he arrived this afternoon—” 

A light step sounded on the ramp of the 
veranda. A tall, confident figure stepped 
forward. A pleasant voice answered the 
greeting of a fellow guest, and Harvey Et- 
ting stood before his cousin’s chair. 

Mrs. Carstairs, her sentence uncomplet- 
ed, favored the newcomer with a frown of 
mock disapproval as she presented him to 
his hostess. Sally, who had been somewhat 
in the shadow, stepped forward, holding out 
her hand. Maitland, now standing beside 
her, noticed that she had grown very pale, 
but that her eyes shone. It was as if a 
little of the odd expression that he had no- 
tied in the shrubbery lingered in them 
still. 

To outward seeming, the group at one 
end of the veranda remained much as be- 
fore. Jerry Curtin’s easy gayety was not, 
perhaps quite, as spontaneous as usual, 
while Sally’s voice appeared to lack the 
fresh lilt that was its special charm; but in 
the desultory conversation that now ensued 
this passed unnoticed. 

Yet, Maitland assured himself, something 
quite out of the ordinary had happened. 
He was sure of it. His mind, attuned to 
the perception of delicate shades of feeling, 
took note of signs which others failed to 
see. The thing brooded in the air—vague, 
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hostile, menacing. In an instant it had 
taken control of the situation, and had 
transformed it into something dramatic and 
intense. 

Harvey Etting! Maitland had left him 
smoking on the rustic seat in the shrubbery, 
near the very spot where, a few minutes 
later, Sally had fancied she saw a ghost. 
He watched him now as he stood chatting 
to Jerry and Mrs. Carstairs. There was not 
the slightest doubt in the world of the man’s 
charm. Big, upstanding, with an easy 
grace of manner, there was something irre- 
sistibly winning about him—something 
which made Jerry’s face seem more than 
ever commonplace by contrast. 

Sally broke the current of Maitland’s 
thoughts by an almost imperceptible beck- 
oning motion of her head. Slipping away, 
he followed her down the hall and into the 
library. Here she turned and held out her 
hands with a gesture of appeal. 

“Something terrible has happened, 
Bruce. I want your advice.” 

“ Does Jerry know?” 

“ Everything!” 

The reply was so unexpected that Mait- 
land started. He had felt sure that he had 
noticed a change in Jerry’s manner during 
the past few minutes; but that Jerry Cur- 
tin, happy-go-lucky Jerry Curtin, could 
know that something terrible had happened 
and could quietly continue entertaining his 
guests, revealed to Maitland a phase of 
Jerry’s character with which he had been 
totally unfamiliar. It was nothing less 
than astounding. 

“ Everything?” he blankly repeated, and 
stood staring at Sally. 

“T told him when I came back from 
France,” she explained. “‘ There was noth- 
ing to be ashamed of.” She tossed back 
her head with a proud little gesture. “ Any- 
body might fall in love, you know. It isn’t 
exactly a crime. Jerry and I were engaged, 
of course; but—well, you know yourself 
how many engagements are broken. The 
moment I understood myself, back there in 
France, I wrote Jerry a letter. He has it 
now.” 

“Tt’s a hard situation,” said Maitland 
soberly. 

“ Life can’t be cut to any set pattern,” 
cried Sally. “We think we have some- 
thing settled forever and ever, and then 
affairs change overnight. I suppose you 
consider me very foolish, Bruce; but you 
see I never loved Jerry that way. I always 
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wanted a hero, and Jerry wasn’t one. Kind 
and good and honest—that’s Jerry; but a 
hero—never! I suppose that in the bottom 
of every woman’s heart, she longs for one. 
When I got to France, and gave cigarettes 
to dying men, who smiled at me in their 
pain, my whole outlook upon life seemed 
to change; and then—I met him!” 

Sally’s voice grew soft with reminiscence. 
Gazing unheedingly beyond Maitland, she 
seemed to be staring into the past. A glow 
touched her cheeks; her eyes grew lustrous; 
she was transfigured. 

“Do you know what love is, Bruce—not 
the tepid imitation that most people expe- 
rience, but the glorious, resistless reality? 
Once that seizes you, nothing else matters. 
There is nothing else in the world to mat- 
ter. There is just love, and it fills the 
world. He came, and, at his coming, the 
gray world of suffering about me grew sud- 
denly joyous. My heart began to sing. 
Oh, Bruce, Bruce! Can’t you under- 
stand?” 

She was silent for an instant. 

“ You know how it was over there,” she 
went on in a quieter voice. “ People were 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. One min- 
ute the tide of war swept them to us; the 
next, the undertow dragged them from 
sight. We parted one evening in a bat- 
tered little French town. The undertow 
had gripped him; he had orders to return 
to the front. A week later, he was reported 
killed in action.” 

She laid her hand upon Maitland’s arm. 

“ When I came back, Jerry, with my let- 
ter in his pocket, wanted me to marry him. 
He knew—he understood—and he wanted 
me. We have been happy; and now—” 

She took a step toward the fireplace, then 
faced him again. 

“ Suppose,” she whispered, “ just sup- 
pose, Bruce, that the dead do sometimes 
come back. What would you do?” 

“ Jerry is a pretty decent chap,” was 
Maitland’s answer. “ As for the rest of it, 
I always believe in playing out my hand.” 

“A man’s verdict!” cried Sally, with 
sudden scorn. “‘ The verdict of convention 
and hypocrisy—not that of a free woman!” 
She shrugged her shoulders disdainfully. 
“The awful thought is that a few years 
ago an answer such as that would have 
been final. Thank God, women are differ- 
ent now. The chief duty of woman is no 


longer that of sacrificing herself for man’s 
p'easure. We are free!” 


She caught his 
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arm and turned toward the door. “ The 
world hasn’t fully realized it, Bruce, but 
we are free!” 

IV 


Durinc their absence from the veranda, 
the crowd had thinned, lured within by 
some really excellent music. Harvey Et- 
ting, who had been seated beside his cousin, 
rose at their approach. 

“T have been hearing of your old-fash- 
ioned moss roses, Mrs. Curtin,” he remarked 
quite casually. 

Sally caught his lead. 

“ Just across the lawn, if you care to look 
at them,” she answered quickly. 

Maitland watched them as they crossed 
the lawn and paused beneath a circle of 
Chinese lanterns to gaze at the roses. Then, 
dismissing them from his mind, he turned 
his attention to the subject that really in- 
terested him. Irma Carstairs was looking 
at him quizzically. 

“ As you were saying,” she laughed. 

Toil, intense, unremitting, is the price of 
all achievement. Abstruse mathematical 
calculations, lasting for many years, is the 
price astronomers have paid for the discov- 
ery of a single planet; and the exploration 
of the starry universe is, as Bruce Maitland 
could have told you, childishly simple when 
compared to the study of that mystical 
— of light and shadow called the human 
soul. 

Here was a task requiring more delicacy 
of touch than any dreamed of by science— 
a quest so enthralling as to obliterate from 
the mind all outside interest. To be called 
from it, as Maitland now was by Jerry Cur- 
tin, was distinctly annoying. 

Jerry was Machiavellian enough to have 
brought an excellent substitute for the hon- 
or of Maitland’s chair, so that there was 
not the slightest possibility of the latter’s 
evading the issue. Frowning, he followed 
Jerry down the veranda steps and along a 
graveled pathway toward the stables. 

“ Robbins, our chauffeur, tells me,” be- 
gan Jerry abruptly, “ that Sally has ordered 
a limousine to be at the side entrance in 
half an hour. He told me about it because 
I had promised him he could have the eve- 
ning off. The man has a bad toothache, 
and naturally he doesn’t like to be called 
out.” 

In the dim light Maitland watched the 
other’s placid face—watched it tensely, 
eagerly, for some sign of emotion. For all 
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that Jerry showed, the matter might have 
been merely one of household routine. 

“ Robbins is a good man. I can’t afford 
to lose him,” he said reflectively, and went 
on his way. 

During the next couple of minutes Mait- 
land followed down narrow paths where 
the incense of the night was flung in their 
faces, soft as a caress, and across patches 
of turf where the moon cast velvet shadows, 
until, turning a corner, they came upon 
Sally and Etting, standing hand in hand. 
Both looked up at the sound of footsteps, 
but Maitland noticed with a frown that 
their hands remained clasped. 

Jerry nodded carelessly, as if the situa- 
tion were the most usual in the world. 

“T’ve just seen Robbins, Sally,” he be- 
gan. “ He tells me you want the limousine 
in half an hour.” He selected a cigarette 
from his case, and tapped it carefully upon 
his outstretched palm. “The man has a 
bad toothache, so I thought ”—he lit his 
cigarette from a patent lighter, and puffed 
slowly—“ I thought perhaps Etting would 
be good enough to drive you over to your 
mother’s.” 


“To mother’s?” Sally’s voice had a 


quick catch in it. “ What made you think 
I intended to go there?” 
“It’s about the only place you could go, 


isn’t it?” asked Jerry evenly. “It’s cer- 
tainly the only place where Etting could 
take you. Then to-morrow, when I am in 
town, you can run over to the house for 
your clothes.” 

“Then,” said Sally, with a sigh of re- 
lief, ““ you—you understand, Jerry, don’t 
you? You see it would be impossible—” 

“Of course,” he interrupted. “ You told 
me about it long ago. It’s the only thing 
to do, and I wish you both luck!” 

He held out his hand to Etting as he 
spoke, and the tall man pressed it warmly. 
Sally started at the sight, then turned away 
her head. She was still standing with avert- 
ed gaze as Jerry and his friend went back 
to the house. 

V 


MAITLAND always remembered that re- 
turn walk. Jerry Curtin, smoking tran- 
quilly, volunteered no comment on the 
scene that had just passed. To watch him 
strolling leisurely along, an onlooker would 
have supposed that he had come out mere- 
ly to enjoy the fragrance of the night. It 
was not until they were passing one of the 
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lily beds for which Lakelands was famous 
that he lapsed into speech. 

“Funny things, lilies! 
want to grow for you, they won’t. There’s 
that gold band lily, lilium auratum.” He 
pointed out a blur of deeper blackness. 
“I’ve tried to get that lily to grow for me 
for years, but it’s no go. Might as well 
give it up!” 

Next minute they had entered the house 
by a side entrance, had mounted a stair- 
case, and were in Jerry’s den. Crossing 
the room, the master of Lakelands gently 
pushed open a door. 

“This was—our room, Bruce,” he said 
haltingly. 

Maitland looked through the doorway 
into the dark room beyond, where the 
moonlight seemed to gather in two oblong 
pools side by side amid the shadows. Then 
he glanced at his friend, and his face hard- 
ened. Jerry had taken a suit case from a 
closet and was packing it hastily, his whole 
appearance one of untroubled calm. 

“Going to catch the last train for New 
York, Bruce—after the people go,” he-ex- 
plained. “ You’ll have to stay here until 
Sally gets back. If she brings her mother, 
perhaps you had better hang on until she 
gets used to being here without me.” 

“| thought she was going to stay at her 
mother’s?” 

“ Do I look like a man who would put the 
burden on a woman?” cried Jerry roughly. 
“‘ People would gossip if Sally stayed with 
her mother too long. It’s up to me to get 
out of here!” 

“ But you'll come back?” 

Jerry Curtin closed his suit case with a 
snap and placed it upon a chair. “ Not 
till Sally gets her divorce.” 

“ Sally gets her divorce!” repeated Mait- 
land stupidly. 

“Of course! She has to get one, hasn’t 
she?” retorted the other impatiently. “‘ That 
is, if she intends to marry. I hope you 
don’t think I’d let her go running over the 
country with Etting, do you?”  Jerry’s 
voice was harsher now. “I stopped the 
chance of that ten minutes ago. She’ll go 
to her mother’s and nowhere else. I know 
Sally!” 

Mention of Sally’s mother brought that 
rather austere lady into Maitland’s mind. 
He whistled softly. 

“What will Mrs. Pembroke say? She 
: pretty old-fashioned in her ideas, isn’t 
she?’ 


If they don’t 
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Jerry nodded. 

“ That’s the devil of it. She admits only 
one cause for divorce,” he said soberly; 
“and it’s up to me to supply that. Now 
don’t start a sermon, old man,” he went on, 
as Maitland lifted his hands in protest. 
“ Matters like that can all be arranged with 
dummies, and I’m going up to New York 
to find them. Just watch the papers for a 
day or two for a bad example of moral 
delinquency.” He was silent an instant. 
“T hope you weren’t thinking, Bruce,” he 
added sharply, “that I’d let little Sally 
start out wrong?” 

“Tf I loved a woman that way,” cried 
Maitland bluntly, “ I’d never give her up— 
never!” 

Jerry Curtin leaped to his feet. In his 
eyes there was a gleam of hidden fire. A 
light swept across his face that seemed to 
transfigure it. Maitland, confronting him, 
stifled a gasp. He needed no one to tell 
him that for the first time in his life he was 
seeing the real Jerry Curtin, and that the 
real Jerry was vastly different from the 
very ordinary individual who bore the name 
before the world. 

“ Give her up?” said Jerry passionately. 
“ Do you suppose I’d keep her if she want- 
ed to go? Real love isn’t that sort of thing, 
old man. It is a storm, a tornado, that 
sweeps everything before it. Overpower- 
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ing strength—that’s love; but it is never 
selfish. Passion may be, but love never is. 
Don’t you imagine that I’m going to stop 
loving Sally. Why, man, I’d go through 
ten thousand hells of torture for her any 
day!” 

There was a quick footstep in the room 
adjoining, and Sally Curtin stood framed 
in the doorway, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
agleam. 

“T came back for some things and I 
heard—I heard what you said, Jerry dear, 
and ’m—” 

She held out her arms. 

“ T never knew you cared that way, dear 
—never!” 

She was close to him now. 

“I want only you, Jerry,” she whispered. 
“ Only you—you—you!” 

It so happened that Maitland saw his 
friend’s face as Jerry gathered his wife in 
his arms. It was quite accidental, for Mait- 
land had no thought of prying, but in that 
brief interval he caught a glimpse of a hu- 
man soul—a beautiful soul condemned to 
masquerade in Jerry Curtin’s commonplace 
tenement of clay. It was a momentary 
glance, but it was enough to show some- 
thing more exquisite by far than the best 
of Bruce Maitland’s prized collection. Was 
it any wonder that silently, reverently, he 
tiptoed toward the door? 





MY MARGUERITE 


Att the songs the winds are singing, 
All the rapture that I know; 


All the dreams the dusk is bringing 


From the realms where shadows grow; 


All the murmuring and laughter 
That the roses now repeat— 


Such the wonders you have brought me, 


Marguerite, oh, Marguerite! 


All the stars above us gleaming, 
And the moon upon the grass 


In a witchery of dreaming, 


With the phantasies that pass— 


Such the magic of your being, 
That forever leads me, sweet, 


To the solace of your bosom, 
Marguerite, my Marguerite! 





Edgar Daniel Kramer 








































HE wind off the ice-topped moun- 
tain carried the kick of a cocktail. 
The landscape was brilliant with a 

variety of raw color that only southeastern 
Alaska on a clear day in early fall can show. 
In the wooded valley between the first range 
of hills that rose from the Inside Passage 
and the ice-crowned peak some eight miles 
inland, men were laboring on the construc- 
tion of a tramway to carry ore from the 
mine bored in the mountain’s flank, down 
to tidewater. 

At one place on the construction, perched 
high on the frame trestlework above the 
rushing gray-green glacier stream, sat Big 
Bill Heenan, fitting into place one end of 
a wooden beam, which swung down from 
a traveling crane on the completed track 
behind. 

Heenan was a creature to grasp and hold 
the eye. He stood six feet three in his 
socks, he weighed two hundred and thirty- 
five pounds stripped, and he could jog all 
day behind a dog team with less evidence 
of effort than the average well conditioned 
man shows playing eighteen holes of golf. 
His magnificent body was a combination 
of Hercules and Mercury. Herculean it 
was in size and power, and yet it had the 
long speed lines, the smooth and graceful 
muscle flow, of the runner. 

He came to the Territory a boy of seven- 
teen, a wilderness tramp, born and reared 
in the California lumber camps, wandering 
into the then well-nigh unknown north with 
as much idle unconcern as a city man ex- 
ploring an unknown wooded acre of his 
local park. He came without particular 
purpose, hunting, trapping, shifting from 
one Indian village to the other. He came 
when the total number of white men in the 
Territory could be numbered by three fig- 
ures—came and lost his heart forever, in 
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that first year, to the dramatic bigness of 
Alaska. There was a spirit in the land that 
called to and was answered by a spirit in 
the man. 

And then came the discovery of gold in 
the Klondike, and the great rush to the 
place by eager thousands from all over the 
world. With the coming of the gold seek- 
ers a new era began for Big Bill Heenan. 
He had left the world of men and money 
behind him when he was a youngster, and 
lo, that world had sought him out in his 
far northern home. He was one of the first 
to stake in 1898, and to win big. 

In those first flush days Heenan made 
and spent three small fortunes—made them 
accidentally, carelessly, without greed, and 
spent them in a humorous fury of extrava- 
gance without regret. 


II 


Opposite Heenan on the trestle structure 
sat a man as utterly different from the big 
fellow as one member of the white race 
may be from another. He was thin and 
scrawny and stooped. He had a long, sad 
nose and no chin. On his upper lip was a 
scraggly, drooping mustache that grew in 
irregular patches, like the sparse hair on a 
mangy dog’s back. His eyes were melan-- 
choly and watery. The flesh on his face 
and neck was the color of pale tanned 
leather and as marvelously wrinkled as an 
old turkey gobbler’s wattles. 

He was a sad, dyspeptic-looking wisp of 
a person with the endurance of a stringy, 
wall-eyed Indian cayuse, the instincts of a 
frugal housewife, and a reluctant, complain- 
ing courage that would often have ap- 
proached heroism, if his own comments on 
his actions had not always made low 
comedy of his most sublime efforts. His 
name, so far as any one in the Territory of 
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Alaska knew, was Tin Can Harris. His pro- 
fession, trade, vocation, and recreation were 
all one. He was Bill Heenan’s partner. Tin 
Can declared often and wordily that being 
Big Bill’s partner was job enough for any 
man, and then some. 

Heenan was humming tunelessly to him- 
self as he snugged in the end of the big 
wooden beam and toed a spike to the up- 
right beneath. 

“ T smell somethin’,” he declared sudden- 
ly, as he leaned back, spread his huge arms 
in a luxurious stretch, and inhaled deeply 
of the tonic air that came from the glacier. 


“ Yes, indeedy! Man, oh, man! I smell 
somethin’!” 

Tin Can Harris glowered at the big man 
worriedly. 


“ You ugly, lopsided elephant, you!” he 
squawked in a high, thin voice. “I bet 
you gone and stuffed that ol’ pipe in your 
pocket lit agin. You pat yourself and see 
if you ain’t afire somewheres!” 

Heenan shook his head, eying his part- 
ner quizzically through his tight-squinted, 
bright blue eyes. 

“Tt ain’t tobacco smoke I smell, Tin 
Can. No, indeedy! I smell smoke from a 
fire that ain’t lit yet.” 

Tin Can flapped his hands in protest. 

“Tf you’re goin’ to lose your mind, you 
wait till you git down off this here trestle 
to do it,” he said. “A fire that ain’t lit yit 
—my Gawd! I reckon if you was to pack 
your brains into a gnat’s eye, an’ leave ’em 
home some day, an’ then go an’ get your- 
self weighed on the scales, you’d find out 
you was just as heavy as if you had them 
with you.” 

Heenan stood erect on the narrow beam 
he had just put in place, and walked slowly 
toward Harris, grinning maliciously down 
on the little man. 

“ You think I ain’t got sense, Tin Can?” 
he said with mock solemnity. “ Why, lis- 
ten, man! If I didn’t have no brains in 
my head, I couldn’t do this, could I?” 

He reached forward suddenly, grasped 
Tin Can’s jacket and shirt collar in one 
huge paw, lifted the little fellow, kicking 
and squawking, from his seat on the beam, 
and, still standing easily upright on the 
narrow footing, held him out at arm’s length 
above the rocks and rushing water ninety 
feet below. 

“T couldn’t do this, could I, Tin Can?” 
he went on. “ Could I do this if I didn’t 
have no brains in my head? Wouldn’t I 
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be liable to lose my balance, or drop you, 
or somethin’, if I didn’t have good sense?” 

“Oow! Put me down!” Harris squealed. 
“Put me back, Bill—please! You know 
I ain’t got no head at all for high places, 
nohow!” 

“ Ain’t I got brains?” Heenan persisted 
laughingly. 

“ Bill, your head’s just plumb crowded 
with ’em!” Tin Can said desperately. “ For 
the love o’ Gawd, use ’em an’ set me back!” 

Heenan laughed and swung him easily 
back on the beam. Harris clasped it face 
down and hugged his perch with arms and 
legs. 
“You big, overgrown son of a bandy- 
legged sea cook!” he panted. “The world 
is full o’ people. What do you want to 
pick on me for? I tell you one thing fiat, 
you splayfooted, wall-eyed half ton o’ 
dried beef, you! You do anythin’ like that 
to me agin, an’ you an’ me’s through! I 
won’t go prospectin’ with you if you act 
like that. You cut it out, or the trip’s off!” 

“ The trip’s been off since ever I got up 
this mornin’, Tin Can,” Heenan declared 
with an exultant, anticipatory smile on his 
big face and a far-away look in his blazing 
blue eyes. 

Harris sat up and stared at him in comic 
alarm. 

“What you talkin’ about, Bill? What 
do you mean by sayin’ the trip’s off?” 

“T tell you I smell somethin’,” Heenan 
said. “I smell money burnin’, Tin Can. 
I smell the smoke from the money I got 
comin’ to me here—money I was goin’ to 
throw in with you to buy an outfit. I ain’t 
set no match to it yet, but I can smell it 
burnin’—oh, man, just as plain!” 

He laughed aloud and started to climb 
down the structure. 

“What you talkin’ about?” said Tin 
Can, alarmed. “ Where you goin’? What 
you fixin’ to do?” 

Heenan looked up, grinning. 

“IT been workin’ on this job four months, 
an’ my feet itch,” he said. “I can’t find 
no ground around here fit to scratch ’em on. 
I’m goin’ to hunt some that ’ll make me feel 
peaceful.” ‘ 

“ Bill!” Tin Can exclaimed pleadingly. 
“You ain’t goin’ to quit now? Just a 
month more between us, an’ we'll have 
enough to buy an outfit that ll keep us go- 
in’ in the brush for a couple o’ years. We 
can go back in the White River country, 
an’ look over that ground you seen once. 
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Mebbe we can make a strike an’ git us an 
orange grove an’ build us a house.” 

“ Sing it!” Heenan called back to him, 
continuing his descent. “Them words 
sound like a song to me, only there ain’t 
no tune to ’em. Ain’t you got no ear for 
music?” 

“ Aw, Bill!” Tin Can pleaded, peering 
down. 

“I’m through!” Heenan called back. 
“T’m goin’ to get my money an’ go!” 

“ But, Bill, you said you’d stick on the 
job till we got us enough money together 
to get an outfit,” Tin Can argued. 

“T know I did,” Heenan called back; 
“but you ought to ’a’ heard what my feet 


said to me this mornin’ when I got up. ° 


Minute I got out o’ my bunk this mornin’ 
they says to me, ‘ Bill, you come right 
along with us where we’re goin’, or we'll go 
off an’ leave you here.’ No use 0’ me stay- 
in’ if they go away, Tin Can. I wouldn’t 
be a mite o’ use to you on a prospectin’ 
trip *thout ’em.” 

“ Aw, Bill! Wait a minute,” Tin Can 
begged, beginning to descend in pursuit of 
his huge partner. “ Wait just a minute, 
will you?” sd 


got to go. I tell you, when I got up this 
mornin’, first thing my nose smelled money 
burnin’, and my feet says to me, they says, 
‘ Bill, we’re goin’ to the fire!’ ” 

Tin Can, clambering frantically down the 
structure, continued his pleading. 

“ Aw, Bill, you ain’t startin’ off on a bat 
now, are you?” he said. “ You ain’t, are 
you? I bet you are!” 

“You win your bet,” Heenan called up, 
as he slid to the ground. “I’m on my 
way!” 

Harris slid to the ground, stumbled, 
picked himself up, and scampered after his 
quick-striding partner, who was heading 
down the valley toward the headquarters 
of the camp. 

“ Bill, it’s comin’ winter,” he argued. 
“TLet’s not quit now. What do you say? 
Let’s not! If we go an’ have fun now, just 
about the time we’ve had it it ll be winter, 
an’ we’ll be plumb busted, an’ then where’ll 
we be?” 

“In a hell of a fix,” said Heenan cheer- 
fully. “ What are you taggin’ after me 
for, you little runt? Why don’t you go on 
back an’ go to work? Goon! Work hard 
an’ save your money, an’ see what happens 
to you. I’m goin’ to spend mine, an’ sleep 


“ Nope!” said Heenan cheerfully. 
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in the streets, so’s I won’t live too long an’ 
get to be old an’ no account. Go on back 
to work, I tell you. Ain’t no need o’ your 
follerin’ me!” 

“You ain’t goin’ to be no damn fool 
less’n I’m with you,” Tin Can said angrily. 
“Tf you’re goin’ to quit, I’m goin’ to quit. 
I’m goin’ to go along with you and lap up 
the liquor you buy. I’m goin’ to draw my 
pay an’ go on down to town with you, an’ 
I’m goin’ to go to the bank an’ put my 
money right in it. I ain’t goin’ to buy a 
drink or a chip. When you’re busted, I'll 
be sittin’ pretty, with enough to hole up in 
a shack somewheres for the winter and live 
easy. You know what I’m goin’ to do? 
I’m not goin’ to loan you a dirty dollar 
when your tongue’s hanging down to your 
knees, an’ you ain’t got the price of a drink 
to take up the slack in it!” 

Heenan turned and put his hand on the 
little fellow’s shoulder. 

“You stick here on the job, Tin Can,” 
he advised. “I’m goin’ to travel hard and 
fast. I can feel a big time comin’ to me. 
I can feel it in my bones. I don’t know 
what I’m goin’ to do, but whatever it is, 
there won’t be no sense to it. I’m goin’ to 
be hard to follow, Tin Can. I’m goin’ to 
make myself awful hard to follow ’fore I’m 
through with this bust!” 

“ Go on!” said Tin Can bitterly. “ You 
never went no place I couldn’t follow yet. 
I wish I never met you! That’s what I 
wish. I wish I didn’t care whether you 
lived or died—honest to Gawd I do! I 
wish I had a partner that had some sense, 
but I ain’t. Go on—get your time. I’m 
with you; but you don’t get a dollar of my 
money, you big bum! I’m goin’ to put it 
into the bank.” 

“Not a dollar?” Heenan teased. “ Not 
a dollar, Tin Can? Not if I was dyin’ in 
the street?” 

“ Not a dollar!” Tin Can declared firm- 
ly. “If you got to go, I’ll follow you, but 
I'll be damned if I’ll stake you!” 

“ You'll follow me, huh?” Heenan chuck- 
led. “ You'll have to pick one foot up and 
put it down in front of the other awful fast 
if you do. I’m tellin’ you, Tin Can, I’m 
goin’ to be hard to follow!” 


Ill 


A ROARING, jostling, motley crowd moved 
tumultuously along the board walks and 
streets of the crude camp town, from sa- 
loon to saloon and from gambling house to 
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gambling house. At its head the huge fig- 
ure of Bill Heenan, walking slowly with a 
truculent swagger, grinning, dominant, 
winning and spending money wherever he 
went, with a contemptuously serene cer- 
tainty in the continuation of his luck streak. 

The streak almost miraculously justified 
his faith in it. In Greek Louie’s place the 
wheel took the big fellow down the line to 
his last hundred dollars. 

“Once more wrong, an’ back to work!” 
he chanted joyously, as he placed his final 
hundred on No. 17. “ Turn her loose, 
Charley. Believe me, it’s my night, an’ I 
can’t be stopped!” 

The fickle ball hopping in the spinning 
wheel seemed to obey the big fellow’s faith 
in his luck, for it clicked into the seven- 
teenth socket, and Heenan was in full funds 


In the Montana he took the faro layout 
for nine thousand dollars, and spent two- 
thirds of the sum within the hour, buying 
champagne at ninety dollars a bottle for 
everybody in camp who could be drummed 
up to drink with him and crowded into the 
place to be served. The enormous quantity 
of liquor he consumed affected him no more 
than its equivalent of weak tea. It merely 
served to stimulate the reckless mood he 
had brought with him to town. 

At his side, always prophesying disaster, 
growing gloomier with each successive 
drink, went Tin Can Harris. 

“ You’re all through now,” he croaked, 
when Bill’s last hundred was up on the rou- 
lette table. ‘“ All through an’ done, an’ 
you needn’t think I’m goin’ to lend you a 
dollar, ’cause I ain’t!” 

When the big fellow cleaned the faro lay- 
out in the Montana, Tin Can passionately 
surveyed the noisy throng drinking wine at 
Heenan’s expense, and shook his head in 
sorrow. 

“ Ain’t goin’ to do you a mite of good,” 
he declared. “ Might better drop it gam- 
blin’. If you don’t, this gang of dusty- 
throated, hollow-legged moochers ’Il drink 
up the last cent of it, an’ then they’ll prob- 
ably run vou out of camp for goin’ broke 
just when they’ve had enough to git them- 
selves good an’ thirsty!” 

“Get yourself a ball o’ yarn an’ knit 
socks to heat your blood up,” Heenan 
taunted him. “ Your feet don’t fit on the 
trail I’m travelin’. Mind what I’m tellin’ 


you, Tin Can—I’m goin’ to be hard to 
follow!” 








- at the youngster. 
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The big fellow turned from his morose 
little partner, swung a dance hall girl aloft 
on each shoulder, bawled for music, and 
went stamping and whirling out on the 
floor in an improvised fandango. 

Dancing there, he saw the white, drawn 
face of Elmer Higgins, who sat at one of 
the green-topped tables playing stud poker. 
Beads of perspiration stood large on the 
boy’s forehead. His eyes were hot and dis- 
tended with agony. His hands were shak- 
ing with excitement. The stack of chips 
before him was pathetically small. 

Heenan stopped short in his dance, swung 
the two girls down from his shoulders to 
the floor, and stood still, looking intently 
The jubilant expression 
left his face. So completely dominant was 
his personality that the change in his mood 
imposed silence on the reveling throng. 

Heenan stepped forward, took the boy 
suddenly by the shoulder, and plucked him 
out of his chair. 

“Oh, hello! Hello, Heenan!” the boy 
chattered, embarrassed and frightened. 

Heenan held him at arm’s length and 
looked at him searchingly. Then his eyes 
went accusingly to Long Lip Masters, who 
was running the game. 

“ Ain’t they men enough in this camp 
*thout you got to go an’ pick ’em out of the 
cradle, Masters?” he inquired caustically. 

Masters flushed. 

“Tt’s an open game, Heenan,” he re- 
plied. “If the kid wants to sit in, I can’t 
stop him.” 

Heenan nodded. 

“I know,” he said. “I reckon you just 
busted your vest open tryin’ to keep him 
out, didn’t you? Most likely he drawed 
a gun on you and let on he’d spill the in- 
sides of it right through your middle if you 
didn’t let him play!” 

“ Say, now, listen here!” the boy pro- 
tested, bridling. “I can take care of my- 
self, Heenan.” 

Heenan twisted him about suddenly, lift- 
ed his feet from the floor, and tucked him 
under his right arm, holding him struggling 
there, as an impatient mother might hold 
a rebellious infant. With his left hand he 
tossed the boy’s small stack of chips to 
Masters. 

“Cash him out,” he said. “ He’s goin’ 
to take a little trip!” 

And then, with the young fellow still 
clasped under his arm, he walked out of 
the place, followed only by Tin Can. 
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At the door he stopped and grinned back 
at the crowd. 

“Keep your throats open, boys,” he 
called back. “ TI’ll be back pretty soon, an’ 
I'll need ’em to pour stuff into!” 

On the street he set the boy on his feet. 

“ Where you livin’, son?” he demanded 
sternly. 

“T got a shack down on Bailey’s wharf,” 
the boy said, half blubbering. “ Look here, 
Heenan, you ain’t got no business to—” 

“Go on to your shack,” Heenan inter- 
rupted. “I'll go with you. And shut up— 
hear me? One little word out of you, an’ 
I'll take your head off your neck an’ throw 
it at you.” 

Arrived at the boy’s bare little shack on 
the wharf, the big man sat down on the 
edge of a bunk and looked at him. The 
young fellow fidgeted nervously. 

“ What’s eatin’ you?” Heenan inquired 
shortly. 

“What do you mean?” the boy parried. 

“You know damn well what I mean,” 
Heenan said sharply. “I watched you 
when you was workin’ out there on the job 
with us, an’ I knew from the look of you 
that there was somethin’ bitin’ you all the 


time. When I seen you sittin’ up there to- 
night, I knowed plumb well what was in 
your fool young head. You was goin’ to 
win with them few chips you had left to 
you, or else go out and jump in the bay, 
or blow your noodle off with a gun, or some 


damn fool stunt like that. What’s eatin’ 
you?” 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
me,” the boy sobbed brokenly. “I guess 
I’m just no good.” 

“Woman?” said Heenan. 

The boy nodded. 

“ Wife?” Big Bill persisted. 

“Yes!” the boy cried. “Oh, my God, 
Heenan, what am I goin’ to do?” 

“Steady, son!” said Big Bill gently. 
“ Take it easy now. Where is she?” 

“ California,” the boy said brokenly. 
“ Oh, Bill, I don’t know what to do! We’d 
been married a couple of months when I 
left. We had a little ranch, and I mort- 
gaged it to get the money to go up to Nome, 
prospecting. There was a fellow just back 
from there, and he told us anybody who 
could get up there then was sure to strike 
it rich. You’ve been up to Nome, Bill. 
You know how it is. I got up there, and 
I sank everything I had in a hole back in 
the tundra that didn’t pan a dime. I must 
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have gone clean crazy then. I worked a 
couple of months mucking, got a little stake 
together, and tried to make enough gam- 
bling to get back home and take care of 
things. I’ve been doing that ever since, 
and I just can’t win. I can’t win at all. 
I lose everything!” 

“You poor kid!” said Heenan gently. 
“ Ashamed to go back without a big stake 
in your pocket, huh? Came up here with 
the gold fever in your blood, and you can’t 
get it out! Bound to go back lopsided with 
money, or not go back at all! God Al- 
mighty, ain’t I seen a lot like you since 
they first hit gold big in this man’s land? 
Go on back to your wife, son. You’re one 
of the wife an’ baby kind. You ain’t got 
no more business tryin’ to play this game 
up here than a whale has tryin’ to fly in the 
mountains, like an eagle. You’re all right 
where you belong, but you don’t belong 
here. Go back!” 

“T can’t go back with nothing now,” the 
boy cried. “ She’d be better off if I died 
than if I did that. I ain’t wrote to her for 
eight months. I told her then that I was 
going in on a prospecting trip that was a 
sure thing, and that when I come out I’d 
have something.” 

Heenan rose and emptied his pockets in 
a shining heap on the table. From the pile 
of gold coins he took eight hundred dollars. 
He swiftly counted what remained. It 
amounted to eighteen hundred dollars. 

“T come to town with eight hundred and 
some odd,” he said. “I still got it. The 
Bennett sails to-morrow night for below. 
Take this eighteen hundred an’ go on back 
to your wife.” 

“Oh, Bill, I can’t!” the boy protested. 
“T can’t let you give me money like I was 
a beggar—I can’t!” 

Heenan lashed out suddenly with his 
open palm against the boy’s face, and sent 
him spinning into a corner. 

“Can’t, hey?” he growled. “ Goin’ to 
try bein’ proud with me, are you? You 
start worryin’ about your feelin’s, an’ I'll 
take you apart and forget how to put you 
together again. This money ain’t for you. 
If I thought you was a bachelor, I wouldn’t 
bend over to throw you a rope if you went 
and jumped in the bay; but sucker guys 
like you have always got some damn nice 
woman bawlin’ her eyes out down in the 
States for ’em. There’s one bawlin’ for 
you, God knows why! I should think she’d 
be glad to get shut of you, but she probably 
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ain’t. You take that money an’ clear out 
for home in the Bennett to-morrow night!” 

“ All right, Bill,” the boy said brokenly. 
“You're right. I don’t know how to thank 
you.” 

“Well, if you don’t know how, don’t 
try, an’ I’ll sleep just as well of nights. 
Mind, now—get that boat to-morrow 


night.” 
IV 


“WHAT you want to go and give all that 
money to him for?” Tin Can growled, as 
he followed Heenan out into the night. 
“My Gawd, you even ain’t got sense to 
spend your money raisin’ hell when you do 
spend it!” 

“ Forget it!”” Heenan said gruffly. “The 
money’s nothin’ to me, an’ it’s everythin’ 
to him.” 

“Tt ain’t nothin’ to you when you got 
it,” Tin Can argued; “ but it’s an awful 
lot o’ dough when you wish you had it. 
I’m tellin’ you now, Bill, when you go broke 
an’ come callin’ around on me, you ain’t 
goin’ to get a dollar. My money’s in the 
bank, an’ it’s goin’ to stay right there.” 

“ Leave it there till hell moves north and 
it melts with the heat,” Heenan said dis- 
gustedly. “I don’t want any of your 
dough, now or any other time.” 

“Now don’t get uppity with me,” Tin 
Can begged. ‘“ Course, if you really sure 
enough needed the money—” 

Heenan laughed and slapped the little 
man on the back—slapped him with a care- 
less force that made him gasp for breath. 

“You’re a noisy little mosquito, Tin 
Can,” he said fondly; “ but there’s noth- 
ing to you ’cept buzz. All the time you 
been flyin’ around me you ain’t never bit 
me yet.” 

A boat moored to a neighboring dock 
whistled shrilly, and Heenan stopped. 

“That ‘Il be the King Martin gettin’ 
ready to start for Skagway,” he said. “I 
guess I'll go on her.” 

“What do you want to go to Skagway 
for?” Tin Can inquired protestingly. 

“T dunno,” said Heenan. “If I knew 
why I wanted to go there, I’d go some- 
wheres else. I can go where I know why 
I want to go when I’m sober. Good-by!” 

“]T don’t want to go to Skagway,” said 
Tin Can, ignoring the hint, and hastening 
after his partner. 

“ Thank God, there’s somethin’ we don’t 
have to fight about,” said Heenan. “ You 
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don’t want to go, an’ I don’t want you to 
go, so we’re even up on that.” 

“ Some day I’m goin’ to leave you,” Tin 
Can said, as they walked out on the dock 
and he followed his partner up the gang- 
plank. ‘“ Some day you're goin’ to get me 
mad, an’ I’m goin’ to leave you. I’m tellin’ 
you!” 

“You goin’ to do any leavin’, you better 
start now,” Heenan said. “ Why don’t you 
rest heré in Camp ‘aif’ wait for nie until I 
get this spree out o’ my system? Then I'll 
come back an’ pick you up. I’m tellin’ you 
I’m goin’ to be hard to follow before I 
finish!” 

“ Some time I will,” Tin Can threatened 
darkly, making no move to depart. ‘“ Some 
time I’ll just up an’ leave you flat!” 

Heenan grumbled an insulting reply, and 
strode into the boat’s smoking room. A 
number of men sitting at a poker game 
recognized him and called to him. Heenan 
laughed joyously, and shouted to the stew- 
ard to bring wine for the crowd. 

“ How many chips can I buy?” he in- 
quired, drawing up a chair. “I got about 
eight hundred on me, an’ I want action. 
Can I get it here?” 

“The sky’s the limit, Bill,” said one, 
moving over to make room. “ Buy a lot, 
bet ’em high, and sleep in the streets!” 

“ It’s my night,” Heenan chuckled as he 
dumped his money out on the table in hand- 
fuls. “ Deal me in on this one—yes, in- 
deedy! It’s my night. If you boys see 
any lean, speedy wolves lingerin’ around 
the scenery any place, you just tip ’em off 
to get out of my road, or they’re liable to 
get run down! I ain’t rightly got started 
yet, but when I get into my stride I’m go- 
in’ to go so fast I could shoot a bullet right 
straight out in front o’ me an’ bump into 
it as I go by. That’s me, boys—fast an’ 
far an’ hard to follow!” 


V 


TureE hours later Heenan stood on deck 
in the rain and dark, leaning against the 
rail, humming tunelessly. Tin Can Harris 
stood by, berating him soundly. 

“Didn’t you even save out eatin’ 
money?” he demanded. 

“T’m_no piker,” said Heenan grandly. 
“ Them jacks looked bigger to me than they 
was. They looked big an’ strong an’ fleet 
o’ foot to my eye, an’ I loaded ’em down 
with the last dirty dollar I had in the world. 
Yes, sir, Tin Can! I just naturally 
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crammed all my money on to them jacks, 
an’ they run right smash into a team o’ 
kings, and spilled the whole load down into 
Burke Benson’s pockets.” 

“I’m glad you lost it,” Tin Can said 
viciously. “If your luck had held, you’d 


’a’ kept on spreein’ an’ ramblin’ around till - 


Gawd knows when.” 

“T’m not done yet,” said Heenan quick- 
ly. “I got some goin’ to do ’fore I stop. 
The way I feel, I want action!” 

“ You ain’t goin’ to get action with noth- 
in’ but your hands in your pockets,” Tin 
Can taunted. 

“Shut up,” 
“ Listen!” 

Somewhere out of the wet, dense dark, 
through which the steamer was moving, 
came the mumble of excited voices. There 
was a curse, and then a woman’s scream— 
a scream of terror. A moment of silence 
followed; then, in the woman’s voice, a cry: 

“Help! Help!” 

Then silence again, save for the rustling 
lap of the water against the sides of the 
moving ship. 

“What’s that?” Tin Can whispered 
tensely. ‘“ What was it, Bill? Did you 
hear it?” 

Heenan was chuckling deep in his throat. 

“That’s action!” he whispered back. 
“I wanted it, and there it is!” 

“ Where?” said Tin Can. 

“* Right out here,” said Heenan. “ Where 
I’m goin’.” 

He suddenly vaulted over the rail and 
dropped into the blackness. Tin Can heard 
the splash as the big fellow hit the water, 
and then heard nothing more. 

“ Bill!” he called out despairingly, run- 
ning aft along the rail and peering down 
into the dark. “ For Gawd’s sake, Bill! 
Oh, Bill!” 

No answer. 

Arrived breathless at the stern of the 
boat, Tin Can called out again: 

“Oh, Bill! For Gawd’s sake, where are 
you? Oh, Bill!” 

Again no answer—only the lapping of 
the water against the sides of the ship. 

“ Oh, damn such a man!” Tin Can cried 
out tearfully. “I wish to Gawd he’d be- 
have himself! The dog-gone, low-down, 
ornery, pin-headed, trouble-huntin’ fool!” 

After which scathing characterization of 
his erratic partner, skinny little Tin Can 
placed his hands on the rail and vaulted 
over. 


said Heenan 


tensely. 


One standing on the wet deck might have 4 


heard a faint splash in the impenetrable 


dark below, and after that nothing but the 


lap, lap, lap, of the water against the sides 
of the moving ship, as she chugged and 
throbbed her way along the passage be- 
tween the snow-crowned mountains toward 


Skagway. - 


THE small schooner Lightfoot was drift- 
ing quietly with the tide. In her bows stood 
three men, staring intently out into the 
rainy night, straining their ears in search 
of sounds. 

“That must ’a’ been the King Martin 
we heard goin’ by,” one of them said in a 
low voice. “ She’s due along here about 
now, Skagway bound.” 

“You don’t reckon anybody aboard 
heard anything, do you?” a second said 
fearfully. 

“Naw!” returned another scornfully. 
“ Anyhow, she ain’t stopped or turned. You 
can hear her churnin’ right along on her 
course.” 

The first speaker swore softly. 

“J don’t know why Pete had to go and 
try to kiss her just then,” he said disgust- 
edly. “ We’d have been to the cove by a 
little after daylight. Then she could have 
screamed her head off, and it wouldn’t have 
done nobody no hurt.” 

“Damn any kind of a game that’s got a 
woman mixed up in it,” one of the others 
exclaimed. ‘“ There’s always trouble comes 
of it. Why couldn’t he have talked her out 
of her money back there in Juneau, and left 
her there?” 

“ Well, we’ve got her here,” another said. 
“ An’ listen to me—there’ll be a big squawk 
comin’ out of this some way or another. 
We can’t keep her aboard wherever we go, 
an’ it won’t do to leave her in camp when 
we're away.” 

“ Pete’s a fool about women,” said the 
man who had spoken first. 

“ Well, he brought her aboard, and it’s 
him that’s got to get rid of her somehow 
without having her make a squawk. Think 
it’s safe to start the kicker now and bust 
along?” 

“TI wouldn’t yet,” one of the others said 
cautiously. ‘“‘ That steamer wasn’t so far 
from us when the dame let out that yell. 
They might ’a’ stopped up ahead an’ let out 
a boat to look around, or somethin’ like 
that. If they did, they’d spot our kicker 
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sure if we started her up. We'd better 
drift along quiet for a little while, an’ play 
safe. I wish we'd never brought that wom- 
an on—” 

His voice died away in a sickening gur- 
gle of sound. His companions heard a 
sharp crack, which sounded like a hard and 
slightly padded surface being struck smart- 
ly with a hammer. A dull thump followed. 
In the utter darkness they could see nothing 
—absolutely nothing. 

“Jim!” said one of the men sharply. 
“Jim, where are you? What’s the mat- 
ter, Jim?” 

There was another sharp rapping sound, 
a perfect repetition of the first, and again 
the soft, heavy noise of a body striking the 
deck. 

“Dan! Jim!” the third man called in 
a shrill whisper. “What's the matter? 
Dan! Jim!” Then he gave a shout of 
terror. “Pete! My God, Pete — quick! 
There’s somebody aboard here! Pete, 
there’s somebody—” 

Again came that sharp rapping noise. 
The terrorized man’s shout ended abruptly, 
its period a short, stifled groan. Once again 
there came the sound of a weight of flesh 
in a thumping impact against the deck. 

The door of the little cabin aft was 
thrown violently open, and a path of light 
from a hanging lantern cut a streak along 
the center of the vessel. Near the bow, 
outlined for a moment in the path of light, 
there appeared the figure of a giant—a 
dripping giant with a belaying pin grasped 
in his right hand. About his feet, on the 
dark, wet deck, the forms of three men lay 
quiet in postures of grotesque abandon. 

The figure was visible only for the flash 
of an instant. It slipped swiftly into the 
blackness along the starboard rail; but in 
that instant the man in the cabin, peering 
cautiously forth. had seen the figure—the 
figure of Big Bill Heenan. 

The man in the cabin swore a frenzied 
oath and instantly extinguished the light. 
The schooner was in utter darkness from 
stem to stern. In the cabin, as the light 
went out, a woman screamed and screamed 
again, and then was silent. 

Heenan, crouching in the dark along the 
starboard rail, was made aware, more by a 
sixth sense than by hearing, that some one 
else was moving about on the deck. He 
knew that the man whose face he had seen 
for a2 moment in the light from the cabin 
was stalking him. 





He crept cautiously along in the dark 
beside the low rail, feeling always ahead of 
him with his left hand, his right holding the 
belaying pin lifted ready for instant action. 
For the space of half a minute he crept 
slowly along; then, suddenly, the tips of 
the outstretched fingers of his left hand 
touched flesh. 

The ready belaying pin was halfway 
down on its murderous stroke when the per- 
son that Heenan had touched screamed in 
terror. The voice was that of a woman! 

Heenan checked the blow and sprang 
forward to grasp her. As he did so, a gun 
flashed in the darkness on the opposite side 
of the schooner, and Heenan felt the swift 
breath of a bullet as it passed his head. 
His outstretched hand grasped the woman’s 
arm. She shriecked again, and tore from 
his grasp. Then followed a splash in the 
water overside. 

The gun spoke again, and Heenan dived 
over the little rail, aiming as best he might 
for the spot from which the sound of the 
splash seemed to have come. As he sank 
into the black water, his searching fingers 
came in touch with the woman’s garments. 
He grasped and held her. She fought fu- 
riously for several seconds, and then went 
limp in his arms. 

Holding her, Heenan clawed his way to 
the surface, and took the air into his tor- 
tured lungs with a great gasp of relief. 
Swimming on his back, he held the wom- 
an’s head and shoulders on his huge chest. 
She was limp and unconscious. 

Heenan could see nothing, hear nothing. 
He had not the faintest idea in which di- 
rection the shore lay, or how far distant it 


might me. It might be a few yards, it 
might be miles. 

And then a cry: 

“ Bill! Oh, Bill! Bill, you damn fool, 


where are you?” 

Immediately following the cry came a 
shot, and then another. Heenan could see 
the red flare from the gun on the schooner’s 
deck some twenty or thirty yards distant. 

“ Here!” he shouted back. 

“I’m comin’!” Tin Can yelled, and 
again, following his voice, there was a shot. 
“Some wall-eyed fool is shootin’ at the 
world and hopin’ he’ll hit me,” Tin Can 

led complainingly. “ He’s what I'd call 
hopeful. Where are you, Bill? Speak up!” 

“Here!” Heenan cried again. “Out 
here swimmin’, Tin Can!” 

* All right!” Tin Can called back. “I’m 
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comin’. Keep afloat! The rest of ’em are 
in a boat right behind me. I reckon they'll 
give your shootin’ friend here a lesson in 
manners when they get to him!” 

Heenan heard the sound of a man run- 
ning on the schooner. Then there came the 
stutter of an engine being started, which 
rapidly developed into the steady thrum of 
a running motor. It moved swiftly away 
in the dark, and grew fainter. The mys- 
tery schooner was on its way in full flight. 


Vil 


“ Wuere are you, Bill?” came Tin Can’s 
voice again, near by. 

Guided by Heenan’s voice, he came closer 
and closer. 

“ What are you in?” said Heenan. 

“A rowboat. What do you think I’m 
in?” said Tin Can. “A saloon, or a rail- 
road engine, or somethin’? Course I’m in 
a boat!” 

“ Careful—don’t run me down,” Heenan 
cautioned. ‘I got a woman with me.” 

“ A woman!” Tin Can shrilled. “ You 
do find the funniest things in the funniest 
places!” 

Heenan’s outstretched hands touched the 


He reached up and 
grasped the edge of it. 

“ All right, Tin Can,” he said. “ Feel 
along here and gimme a hand with this 
woman. She’s fainted.” 

Tin Can, grumbling unintelligibly, hauled 
the unconscious woman into the boat. Hee- 
nan swam to the stern and muscled himself 
over. 

“ Where’s the King Martin?” inquired 
Heenan. 

“ On her way to Skagway,” Tin Can re- 
plied. ‘“ Leastways, that’s where she was 
headed for when I left her.” 

“ Didn’t she stop?” said Heenan. 

“Why should she stop?” said Tin Can. 
“ Because a couple of damn fools jumped 
overboard in the dark without tellin’ no- 
body they was going to get off and walk a 
while?” 

“Well, where’d you get this boat?” said 
Heenan. 

“TI cut her loose from the tail end of 
that craft where the fellow was shootin’ at 
you,” said Tin Can. “ After I jumped off 
the King Martin after you—you damn fool! 
~—I swum around for a while listenin’ for 
what I could hear. Then I heard a woman 
yell, an’ I swum toward the sound. I seen 
a light just for a second, an’ you standin’ 


side of a rowboat. 
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there on the deck, an’ I swum some more. 
I swum into the tail end of the craft just 
as a woman yelled agin and somebody start- 
ed shootin’. I heard two people flop off 
into the water, and after that there was an- 
other shot. I knowed you didn’t have no 
gun on you, so I figured most likely it was 
you that had gone bathin’ agin. I started 
to swim around to where I figured you was, 
an’ I darned near beat my brains out agin 
this rowboat that was trailin’ along; so I 
clumb in an’ yelled to you. When I hol- 
lered, somebody in the big boat started 
shootin’ agin. I mistrusted he was shootin’ 
at me; so when I heard you answer I cut 
the rope an’ started rowin’ this thing along 
to where you sounded like maybe you was. 

“ You said the others were comin’,” said 
Heenan. “ What did you mean—others?” 

“Well,” Tin Can said, “I reckon that 
was what maybe you might call a lie, Bill. 
You see this fellow on the boat—who was 
he anyhow, an’ what ailed him?” 

“I dunno,” said Heenan impatiently. 
“Stop askin’ fool questions. Is there a 
boat comin’ from the King Martin, or ain’t 
there?” 

“ Hell, no!” said Tin Can. “ There ain’t 
nobody on the King Martin knows we ain’t 
still on her. I just spoke a little piece about 
the others comin’, ‘cause I figured maybe 
these people that was shootin’ at me would 
get worried about such a crowd gatherin’ 
around, an’ would go on along and bother 
people somewheres else. I dunno what ’d 
happen to you if you didn’t have me fol- 
lowin’ around after you to see that you got 
tucked in nights! Who is this woman you 
got in here, and what ails her? You know 
I don’t like women, Bill!” 

“TI dunno who she is,” Heenan said short- 
ly. “I dunno what she looks like. I dun- 
no nothin’ about her, ’cept she yelled like 
as if she was in trouble, an’ I reckon she 
was.” 

He was kneeling in the boat, rubbing the 
woman’s hands and wrists, as he talked. 

“T dunno what to do with her,” he said 
worriedly. “I dunno whether she’s hurt or 
not. If I could just get a light and see 
her—” 

“T got a half dozen matches in a water- 
tight box under my shirt,” Tin Can said. 
“T guess maybe that shootin’ fellow is out 
of target range by now, if you want to risk 
lightin’ one.” 

Heenan took the small box, opened it, 
drew forth a match, and lit it. In the light 
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from the tiny flame he saw the white, wet 
face of a comely young woman in her early 
twenties. As he looked, she opened her 
eyes and stared up at him. 

“Steady, ma’am,” Heenan said softly, 
as terror showed on her face. “ We ain’t 
goin’ to hurt you. We're friends, miss.’ 

The match burned his fingers ‘and went 
out. 

“ Honest!” he went on pleadingly, in the 
dark. “We ain’t goin’ to hurt you. That 
boat you was on is gone. Don’t you be 

scared—we ain’t goin’ to hurt you a bit.” 

The woman began to sob softly. 

“ Don’t you be scared,” Heenan pleaded. 

“I’m not frightened now,” she said 
brokenly. “I don’t know you, or where 
or how you came to save me, but I do 
thank you. I’m not frightened. 

- That's all right and proper, ma’am,” 
Heenan said gently. “ Me and my partner 
was on a boat goin’ by, an’ we heard you 
yell; so we come over to see what = trou- 
ble was.” 

“I didn’t come over to see what no trou- 
ble was, Bill,” Tin Can declared. “I just 
come over ‘cause I figured you was goin’ 
to do somethin’ foolish and needed help.” 

“ Won’t you tell us what the trouble was, 
miss?” Heenan suggested, ignoring his 

ner. 

“JT—I don’t know,” the girl said hesi- 
tantly. “ My husband came to Alaska over 
a year ago, and I haven’t heard from him 
for six months. I advertised, offering a re- 
ward for information, and a man from Ju- 
neau answered. He said if I’d come to 
Juneau, and bring the thousand dollars I 
offcred. he’d take me to my husband. I 
arrived yesterday and met this man. He 
took me upon a boat, and said he’d guide 
me to my husband, who was in a little camp 
about thirty miles up the coast. After we 
sailed, I got frightened. To-night he came 
to me in the cabin, and made me give him 
the money. Then he laughed at me and 
told me it was all a swindle—that he never 
heard of my husband. Then he tried to 
kiss me, and I screamed. He choked me, 
and some of the men on the boat shut off 
the engine, because they said there was a 
steamer going by. I heard some one yell, 
and the man who was holding me opened 
the cabin door. Then he turned, put out 
the light in the cabin, and went out on 
deck. I went out after him in that awful 
dark. I was determined I would get away 
some way. I ran into somebody on deck, 
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and the next thing I knew I was in the 
water. I thought somebody grabbed me 
and was holding me down. I fought as 
long as I could, and that’s all I remember.” 

“What was the name of this man that 
took your money?” Heenan asked. 

“He said his name was Jacobs,” the 
woman said; “ but when he took my money 
on the boat, and told me it was all a swin- 
dle, he said Jacobs wasn’t his name at ail. 
Oh, I’ve been such a fool!” 

“ And what might your husband’s name 
be, ma’am?” Heenan gently inquired. 

“ Higgins,” the woman told him; “ EI- 
mer Higgins. He went up to Nome pros- 


pecting, and—” 
VIII 


Just at dawn a small south-bound freight 
steamer picked up the strange three adrift 
in the channel in a rowboat. They landed 
at Juneau a little after ten o’clock in the 
morning, and ten minutes later Mrs. Hig- 
gins was in her husband’s arms. 

That evening Harris and Heenan stood 
on the dock, waving good-by to the pair, as 
they sailed away on the Bennett, bound for 
the States. 

“ Did you get him to give you back any 
of that eighteen hundred you staked him 
to?” Tin Can demanded, as the ship drew 
away. 

“No,” said Heenan largely. “ He tried 
to gimme back some of it, but I wouldn’t 
take it. They’re goin’ to need that. She 
sold their ranch to put up that reward for 
him and to pay her way up here.” 

“ Couldn’t you have let him take half 
of it?” Tin Can shouted angrily. “ Why 
do you want to give it all to him?” 

“TI told him I had plenty,” Heenan re- 
plied calmly. “ He give me some kind of 
a paper or another, promisin’ to pay it back 
in five years, or somethin’ like that. I'll 
most likely need it just as bad in five years 
as I do now.” 

“The way you act, I sometimes don’t 
think you’re born yet!” Tin Can raged at 
his partner. “ Some one of these days you 
got to learn to grow up. You got to learn 
that money’s worth somethin’ to you, as 
well as to other people. Some day it’s goin’ 
to be hard to get, even in this man’s land.” 

“TI reckon you're right,” Heenan said, 
unexpectedly humble. “I do kind of spat- 
ter my small change around without gettin’ 
much for it.” 

“ That’s fine, Bill!” Tin Can approved. 
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“ Now you're gettin’ sense. The minute 
you come to town, after this, put your 
money in the bank. That’s the only way 
to do—put your money in the bank, like I 
done mine.” 

A man ran suddenly out on the dock and 
called excitedly to Heenan: 

“ Did you hear about it, Bill?” 

“ What?” said Heenan. 

“ Bill Phillips just shot himself! You 
know Phillips, the cashier at the bank? He 
looted the bank of the last dollar there was 
in it, an’ lost the money playin’ faro. They 


just found it out on him, an’ he shot ‘him- 
self dead.” 

“Looted the bank?” Tin Can screamed, 
clutching the news bearer’s coat lapels. 
“ Looted the bank? 

But the man who had brought the news 
was too much interested in watching Hee- 
nan to bother with answering Tin Can. 
The big man was rolling wildly on the floor 
of the dock, well-nigh sick from a convul- 
sion of laughter, too weak from his excess 
of mirth to do more than point derisively 
at Tin Can and laugh some more. 
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THE STORY OF A HIGH-HANDED OUTRAGE ON. THE MEXICAN 
BORDER 


By Edward Boltwood 


T was high noon, and Yoral City was as 
silent as a crippled radio set—so pro- 
foundly silent that the pair of agitated 

men at the little railroad station seemed to 
commit a breach of the peace merely by 
drawing breath. 

The marriage feast that morning, in cele- 
bration of the wedding of Paquita Rondas 
to Henry Hillitt, the city marshal, had been 
the most successful social affair of record in 
the remote corner of southern California 
where Yoral City hides itself. Having put 
the happy couple aboard an early train, 
the citizens were full of strong food and 
weak wine, and generally engrossed in mid- 
day slumber. Very wide awake, neverthe- 
less, were the two men who apprehensively 
paced the station platform. 

Perhaps it would be more exact to say 
that T. J. O’Hara paced, while Columbus 
Root waddled. T. J. O'Hara was equipped 
for pacing, both by nature and by art. T. 
J. was tall, and lank, and dignified by mid- 
dle age. Furthermore, he had once been 
an actor in an “ East Lynne” company, 
during the extremely variegated career 
which had finally landed him in the posi- 
tion of Yoral City correspondent of the 


county newspaper. To-day the ample skirts 
of the seedy frock coat, worn by him in the 
character of Sir Francis Levison, flapped 
majestically around O’Hara’s long legs like 
a ceremonial robe. 

Columbus Root, short and fat, halted be- 
side a baggage truck to rub his fingers, 
which were stiff after fiddling professionally 
for the wedding dance. 

“ Well, we can’t meet every blamed train 
from now on,” he grumbled. 

“ We've got to,” said T. J. O’Hara, lean- 
ing against the truck. “ You and me, Lum, 
have got to meet Mike Tegon the minute he 
happens to alight. When Paquita an- 
nounced her engagement, what did this 
love-crazy Tegon do?” 

“ Skipped,” replied Lum. 

“ And raved,” added T. J. “ And swore 
how he couldn’t stand the vicinity of Pa- 
quita Rondas till the knot was tied. Well, 
is he goin’ to feel any different about it 
after Henry and Paquita come back? Or 
is he goin’ to stay love-crazy, and vamose 
for good, and throw you and me out of the 
home and the legal liquor that we get free, 
just for playin’ the fiddle and readin’ poetry 
to him? Let me tell you, Lum Root, that 
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the most important job we ever tackled is 
to hook on to Miguel Tegon and heal up 
his broken heart, mucho pronto.” 

Columbus scratched his bald head and 
ruminated. 

“TI know how to heal him,” said Lum. 
“T'll tell him about a few o’ them punk 
relations of Paquita’s that he’s missed out 
on gettin’ related to. Did you take note, 
this mornin’, of them Mexican cousins from 
over the border, T. J.? There was one 
whiskered bird with a harelip that would 
stampede stock. They say he’s a bandit, 
and he sure looked like it. When I tell 
Tegon how he might ’a’ had that bird for a 
cousin-in-law, Mike ‘ll be healed some, I 
bet you!” 

“ You ain’t goin’ to tell him any such a 
thing,” retorted T. J. severely. “ Ain’t you 
got no sense, Lum? Why, he’d spout tears 
like a geyser, if you reminded him of that 
weddin’!” 

“ Well, if he moves away from Yoral,” 
sighed Root, “ and takes all his legal liquor 
with him, I’ll cry like a geyser, too. Them 
secret jugs of his are as good as ourn.” 

“ They are, if Mike stays here,” O’Hara 
said; “and if he don’t, they ain’t. That’s 
the crux of the situation, and it’s lucky I’ve 
got the love experience to handle it. Yes, 
sir, I’ve thought out a scheme that ‘Il— 
listen! There’s the whistle of the one 
twenty-one! Scrape that rice off’n the 
platform!” 

The train slowed down, and a slight, dap- 
per fellow, with dreamy eyes and no chin 
to speak of, hopped from the steps of the 
combination smoker. 

“ My friends!” called Miguel Tegon. 

He spread out his arms, and Root and 
O’Hara each grabbed a sleeve. In this for- 
mation they rapidly crossed the dusty plaza 
to Miguel’s one-chair barber shop, which 
had been, in a less enlightened era, his 
father’s drinking saloon. 

The rear room contained three beds and 
a table; and on the table lay a fiddle and 
a battered volume of Byron’s poems. These 
treasures belonged to Lum and T. J. Un- 
derneath the bedroom, another treasure was 
elaborately locked in a stockaded corner of 
the cellar. Bequeathed to Miguel by his 
father in preprohibition days, this consisted 
of eleven capacious and well filled jugs of 
seasoned liquor. 

Miguel sat down on one bed, Lum Root 
on another, and T. J. tilted his chair against 
the wall. 
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“ My friends, I am at home!” announced 
Tegon. 

“ The whole town has missed you, Mike,” 
O’Hara said. 

“ Sure,” agreed Lum. “ Doc Tracy is all 
hacked to pieces, tryin’ to shave himself.” 

“ It is a celebration!” proclaimed Miguel, 
bouncing about on the mattress. “ Let us 
have the music, the poem, the drink. Quick, 
I am excite!” 

With that he fumbled inside his shirt, 
just as T. J. hoped he would, for the little 
chain which he always wore around his 
neck, and on which hung the keys to the 
subterranean stockade. Lum Root, with an 
absent-minded air, began to rub his fingers. 

“ Stiff!” complained Lum. “ Fiddled a 
two-hour shift at the bridal fandango this 
mornin’, and got stiffer’n—ouch!” 

T. J. had clandestinely kicked him, but 
the warning was too late. Already the emo- 
tional barber was affected by the allusion 
to the recent wedding. He clutched the 
bedspread convulsively. 

“T have mistaked it ever to come back 
to this Yoral City!” cried Miguel. “ Shall 
I abide in this place, to be a jeer to laugh 
at, because the pig-born Henry Hillitt, he 
has cut me out of Paquita Rondas? Shall 
I inhabitate an accursed city where I am 
the scorn, the like-you-call-it goat? No! 
I leave this place! I move my things to 
Sacramento, where my brother is bootleg!” 

The words started goose flesh on Lum 
Root; but T. J. stroked his nose calmly, as 
he always did when he had a scheme, and 
leaned over the footboard of the bed, like a 
physician. 

“'You’re wrong, Mike,” said he. “If 
you aim to get even with Paquita and 
Henry Hillitt, you don’t want to run away. 
You want to stick right here and act big, 
and show the folks how much Paquita lost 
when she turned you down.” 

“Ha!” snorted Miguel, fiercely twirling 
his mustache. 

O’Hara nudged Lum, who, for a wonder, 
caught the cue. 

“ That’s straight,” put in Lum. “ Don’t 
you remember when the firemen’s ball 
turned me down and hired a fiddler from 
Mud Creek? Did I get peeved, and jump 
the village? No! I practiced up five new 
pieces, and played ’em at the grangers’ hop, 
a week after, and made them firemen sorer’n 
crabs. You want to stick right here, Mike, 
and show Paquita, and everybody, how big 
a catch you’d ’a’ been for her.” 
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“ That’s what the poetry heroes in this 
book would ’a’ done,” said T. J. 

“ Don Juan,” explained Root, “ and Kid 
Harold, and that bunch.” 

“Pretty soon you can have Paquita 
thinking Hillitt is a two-spot,” O’Hara said. 
“Henry’s just about strapped, for one 
thing.” 

“ Ha!” snorted Miguel again, and jingled 
some silver in his pocket. 

The sound reminded Lum Root that he 
must hurry over to the Rondas hacienda, 
and collect his pay for fiddling, before old 
man Rondas began to feel the financial 
strain of the wedding spread. 

He returned after sunset, having been 
hospitably detained. Miguel slept; but T. 
J., under the barber shop lamp, sat at a 
table with pen, ink, and paper, and did not 
encourage conversation. 

“ Shut up!” said he, somewhat thickly, 
before Root had opened his mouth. “ Lit- 
lituary work going on.” 

T. J. was writing his weekly news for the 
Calhoun County Clarion, and his eyes 
sparkled like grains of marble dust in a 
bowl of sugar. - 


Tue Clarion arrived in Yoral City every 
Thursday, on the evening train; and the 
train that brought the next issue of the 
newspaper brought also the city marshal 
and his bride. In honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hillitt’s home-coming, a public reception at 
the schoolhouse had been arranged on the 
same night. 

Converted for the evening into a dancing 
hall, the schoolroom was a festal sight. 
Lum Root, with his violin, was mounted on 
a bench. The teacher’s platform was 
adorned by the presence of Henry Hillitt 
and Paquita — especially by that of Pa- 
quita, who looked charming, and bestowed 
radiant smiles upon the crowd, while a line 
of couples was being formed for the grand 
march. 

Then there was a delay. The line on the 
floor broke into groups, each concentrated 
upon a copy of the Clarion, and especially 
on this item in it: 

YORAL CITY NEWS—Our eminent townsman, 
Mr. Miguel Tegon, Esq., has recently returned 
from an important business trip. We are now able 
to announce that Mr. Tegon was called away to 
settle the estate of an uncle in Denver, who left 
him a fortune in U. S. gold bonds. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Tegon will continue to reside in our 
midst, and will enter local politics at the next 
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marshalship election. All will hope that it may 
be long before he says: 

“ My native land, good night !"—Byron. 

“ And here he is now!” bawled Root, re- 
sponding to T. J.’s signal from the doorway. 

Miguel’s entrance was superb. He bowed 
and strutted like a Hohenzollern. Con- 
gratulations were showered upon him. The 
platform was forgotten. Henry Hillitt 
loosened his collar and swore, but Paquita 
was not so maladroit. She sauntered across 
the schoolroom in her insolently languid 
way, and the throng that was shaking hands 
with Miguel Tegon moved aside for her. 

“ Accept, also, my felicitations,” she 
purred. “It is a courtesy thus for you to 
honor our party of reception, Sefior Tegon. 
Shall you not soon call at our home to re- 
gard my wedding gifts?” 

Miguel blinked at her nervously, for he 
had not sent a gift himself, and everybody 
knew it. 

“T call, senora, when my present for you 
arrives,” said he. “It is a—a necklace—a 
slight thing.” 

Old man Rondas led the applause, by 
which Miguel, suddenly thoughtful, did not 
seem to be gratified very much. After cir- 


cling the room on O’Hara’s arm, he decided 
to retire. 

Nearing the barber shop, they saw a man 
asleep on the front steps. 

“ That’s Pete Bowers,” said T. J. 

“To the cook shed!” ordered Miguel 


hurriedly. “This Pete, he collects sub- 
scribers for firemen’s uniforms. Twice I 
eject him out of my shop; but now he 
thinks I have your dog-descended bonds of 
gold, and what now can I say to Peter 
Bowers?” 

“ Chase him out again,” advised O’Hara. 

“ And is that the act of a millionaire? 
We have here not a joke,” Miguel sput- 
tered. 

It seemed, the next morning, that he was 
right, for Peter Bowers, with his subscrip- 
tion paper, came early to the barber shop 
porch; and another seat was occupied there, 
during the breakfast hour, by the treasurer 
of the new drum corps, as yet drumless. 

“Tl handle ’em,” said T. J. to Miguel. 
“You go back to bed.” 

At dinner time Eulalie Souza, aged nine, 
marched from the mission school to an- 
nounce that Father Lomar proposed to visit 
the Sefior Tegon that afternoon. Upon the 
= of this message, Miguel flew into his 
clothes. 
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“ The good priest needs money for a bel- 
fry to the chapel!” he wailed. “I go sad- 
die riding! Make you it to Father Lomar 
that I am called to the inspection of far 
estates.” 

He ran to his pony, stabled behind the 

cook shed, and rode away. T. J. was not 
sorry. 
“T can plant this heir-to-millions plot 
better without him around,” said O’Hara to 
Lum Root. “By the way visitors keep 
dropping in, I'll have it planted all over 
the valley before Mike gets back to sup- 
per. To-morrow he’s going to feel so big 
that his heart ‘ll be healed for fair!” 

Visitors continued to drop in, but Miguel 
did not return to supper. It was nearly 
midnight before Lum and T. J. had news 
of him. Waiting in their bedroom, they 
heard an excited whinny behind the shed. 
Investigation revealed the pony, without a 
rider. Skewered to the flap of the empty 
saddle was a note addressed to O’Hara. 
Miguel’s handwriting was tremulous, but 
legible: 





Captured by banditti. The ransom is nineteen 
hundred dollar. Because they see in print I am 
so rich. To be left under Mud Creek bridge. 
Before sunrise. Or the ears of me will be slice, 
inch from inch. My friends! 


“Tt’s Scotty McFinn and his gang, of 
course,” said T. J., pacing the kitchen floor. 
“Where you goin’ with that lantern?” 

“We got police in this town, ain’t we?” 
fussed Lum. 

“ Sit down,” growled O’Hara. “ Police! 
Who’s the police? Why, Henry Hillitt, 
you fathead! Do you want to let Hillitt 
be a hero by rescuin’ Mike Tegon? You 
make me sick!” 

“ Well,” said Lum, “ you ain’t half as 
sick as Mike ’ll be, with his ears minus.” 

“ Oh, that’s a bluff!” maintained T. J. 

The nocturnal argument was protracted, 
and they slept until the sun was high. Lum 
Root awoke to see a wad of paper on his 
quilt, and a broken window pane, to ac- 
count for its presence. He opened the pa- 
per, and found a pill box. He opened the 
pill box—and jumped from his couch with 
a horrified squeal. 

Across the room, O’Hara lifted his head. 

“ Here they be!” jabbered Lum. 

“ What?” asked T. J. 

“ Ears!” squealed Root. 

T. J. surveyed the two grisly fragments, 
each about the size of a bean. 
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“Just the tips,” O’Hara said, and 
yawned. 

“What did you expect?” cackled Lum 
indignantly. “ Bones and all? By gravy, 
T. J., this is more’n I can stand! Come 
on out—we can raise a posse in no time.” 

“ And the posse would tell us to pay the 
money,” T. J. retorted. “‘ Nineteen hun- 
dred bucks is dirt cheap for a millionaire. 
Then what? Why, we’d have to own up 
that Tegon can’t raise nineteen hundred 
cents, and Yoral City would laugh us off 
the map!” 

“T’d rather be laughed from here to Je- 
rusalem than get a pill box such as this 
hove on my bed every mornin’,” declared 
Lum Root. 

O’Hara was not listening. He was re- 
flecting that an exposure of the millionaire 
fiction might cost him his job on the 
Clarion. 

“ There’s another thing,” he said craftily. 
“The three of us have claimed that Mike 
has got United States bonds, and a false 
claim about government bonds is a United 
States prison offense.” 

O’Hara knew better, but Root did not; 
and consequently Lum wilted against the 
washstand. 

“ Anyhow,” concluded T. J., “ Scotty 
McFinn will see pretty quick that he can’t 
get a ransom. We'll have Mike with us 
again, before the day’s out.” 

The day dragged itself on to evening, 
the evening to night, and Lum, following 
O’Hara’s example, dragged himself again to 
bed. 

His dreams were disordered. The muffled 
snarl of an automobile, under the bedroom 
window, might well have been a part of 
them; but not in the least dreamlike were 
the rush of masked men into the room, the 
blue glimmer of guns, the pressure of a pis- 
tol barrel against his stomach. Paralyzed 
with terror, he cowered beneath the quilt. 

Through the coverlet, sounds drifted 
faintly—hoarse whispers; the pad of T. J.’s 
bare feet; the jangle of keys on a chain; 
the stamping on the cellar stairs of those 
who labored, seemingly, with burdens; mys- 
terious talk outside; a grunted command 

at his elbow. 

“ Don’t stir till you count five hundred!” 

The pistol barrel was removed. The 
snarl of the motor car died away in the si- 
lence of the August night. 

“ Hundred seven, hundred eight,” Lum 
proceeded. 
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“Get up!” commanded the voice of 
O’Hara. “ The crooks are a mile off.” 

“ Hundred nine, hundred ten,” chanted 
Lum. 

T. J. tore aside the quilt. 

“ You’re safe,” said he. “So is Mike 
Tegon. The gang had him with ’em in the 
auto. He’s mad at us. He wouldn’t hardly 
speak to me. He thinks we got him into a 
mess, and then shook him; and his jugs—” 

“Ts he—does he look—look altered 
much?” Lum broke in. 

“ No,” replied O'Hara. “ They cut those 
ear tips off’n a sheep. And his jugs—” 

“Where’s Mike goin’ to?” interrupted 
Root. 

“ They’re takin’ him to the railroad,” 
was the answer. “ We'll never see him no 
more. He’s bound for Sacramento.” 

“ And his jugs?” cried Lum. 

“ The crooks have got ’em,” groaned T. 
J. O'Hara. “ The jugs were his ransom!” 


Ill 


On a forenoon in the following October, 
Root and O’Hara strolled out of Doc 
Tracy’s livery stable, where they occupied 
sleeping quarters in a box stall, otherwise 


disused. They gazed dejectedly at Miguel’s 
former barber shop across the plaza, which 
had recently been sold, under a power of at- 
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torney sent from Sacramento, by Peter 
Bowers to Henry Hillitt. 

Henry was seated in the doorway. He 
beckoned to the derelicts to come inside. 

“What’s the news, Henry?” inquired 
ee 
“‘ Nothin’ much,” said the city marshal. 
“T just got a warning that Scotty McFinn 
broke out of San Quentin last week. 
They’ve had him locked up there for a 
year.” 

“They have?” blurted Lum. “ Then 
whose gang was it that—oh, never mind!” 

Hillitt lowered the window shade. 

“How'd you boys like a little gurgle?” 
he said. “ Paquita and me had a fine 
present a while ago. One of her Mexican 
cousins is a generous guy, spite of his hare- 
lip and his funny whiskers.” 

Unfastening a cupboard door, Henry pro- 
duced a stately jug. A gasp of recognition 
choked O’Hara, and Lum Root seemed on 
the verge of apoplexy. 

“It’s old enough to vote,” chuckled Hil- 
litt; “although the greaser said it didn’t 
cost him a red cent. Look at the size o’ 
that demijohn! I’m pretty well heeled, 
hey, boys?” 

“You are,” said Lum bitterly. “ You’re 
sure pretty well heeled;” and he glared at 
T. J. O’Hara with baleful eyes. 





HER ROOM IN ABSENCE 


My love has gone, but two tall, ghostly dresses 

Hang near the bed where she did lately sleep, 
Across her eyes a band of her thick tresses 

Swathed quaintly with its silken mask to keep 
Moonlight and morning sun from waking her. 

So I beheld her but a week ago 
All lazy fragrant, watched her bosom stir, 

Like spring’s first blossoms budding through the snow; 
And with a dim provocative perfume 
Filled like a garden is her little room. 


Her country shoes, with country mud still clinging, 
Stand where she left them, to my lover's heart 
Achingly dear beyond all craft of singing 
If but as now, a little while apart, 
These things of her are so made animate, 
How were it, then, should she come back no more, 
And the dark figure of dividing fate 
Stand with bowed head outside the hollow door? 
I find no courage in me for that day; 
Lonely enough to have her thus away! 


Richard Leigh 





Wild Bird 


A STORY OF THE WILD NEW LANDS OF THE CANADIAN 
NORTHWEST 


By Hulbert Footner 
Author of “ The Man Hunt,” ‘* Country Love,” “ Thieves’ Wit,” etc. 


NN MAURY has come into the wilds of North Cariboo in search of her father, a solitary trap- 
per and prospector, from whom she has not heard for two years. At the frontier settlement 
of Fort Edward, where his last letter was mailed, she enlists the aid of Cal Nimmo, the unoffi- 

cial “ mayor” of the little town, who undertakes to make inquiries. 

Ann is staying at Maroney’s place, which bears the high-sounding name of the Fort Edward 
Hotel, but which chiefly consists of a rough dance hall. The principal attraction of this establish- 
ment is a pretty girl named Nellie Nairns, and there are many fights among rival pretenders to her 
favor. Ann witnesses one of these battles, between a local bully known as Red Chivers and a young 
fellow called Chako Lyllac. Anne is greatly impressed by the handsome Chako, and she watches 
the combat with intense interest, having gone into the dance hall with a man named Noll Voss as 
her escort. Next morning she hears that Chako, after defeating Chivers, got drunk and made such a 
disturbance that Cal Nimmo had him locked up. 


VII 


T dinner time Ann gathered from the 
conversation at the hotel table that 
the steamboat was going up the river 


that afternoon. A fresh anxiety attacked 
her. Would they put Chako aboard an 
send him away? ° 

Afterward, observing the men strolling 
down to the landing place to see the boat 
off, she casually followed after, a white- 
faced little figure with her head gallantly 
held. She did not think about what she 
was doing. She had as yet no coherent 
thoughts about Chako—what he was, or 
what he was to her. It didn’t seem to make 
any difference. She simply felt, and had 
to yield to her feelings. 

The landing place was at the other end 
of the street, on the Campbell River side of 
the settlement. Noll Voss tagged along 
with Ann. The “ workingman” did not 
seem to have much to do to-day, except to 
bother her. He was burning with curiosity 
to learn what had taken place between her 
and Cal Nimmo, but Ann ignored his hints. 
He vented his spleen in abuse of Cal. 

“A bad actor! At his age, too! He’s 
back of all the trouble here. Calls himself 
mayor of the place! They only made him 


mayor because he can drink the mosi of 
any man here without showing it. Mayor! 
He had ought to be called the town barrel!” 

Ann paid no attention. 

The ramshackle little steamboat went off 
up the river, furiously kicking up the water 
behind. Having satisfied herself that Cha- 
ko was not aboard, Arn returned to the 
hotel with a lighter heart. All the men 
were drifting back toward Maroney’s, and 
Cal Nimmo fell in beside her. There was 
an offhand friendliness in his manner that 
warmed the lonely girl’s breast. 

“ This is a man,” she thought, comparing 
him with the peevish moralist on the other 
side of her. 

Cal, taking it for granted that Noll Voss 
was not in her confidence, made no refer- 
ence to their talk of the morning. He 
pointed out the sights of Fort Edward as 
they walked along. The Japanese Short 
Order Restaurant—smart fellows, those 
Japs! Sent out five hundred a month in 
post office orders, and nobody had a word 
to say against them. Siwash Jimmy’s— 
that was the joint where the Swedes got cut 
up, that made so much trouble—the worst 
den in camp; but there’s always got to be 
one such place, like a cesspool, to collect 
the drainage. 
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Ann saw her opportunity. 

“T heard there was a fight there last 
night,” she said carelessly. 

“ Nothing out of the common,” Cal said, 
and immediately called her attention to the 
fine corner that was reserved for a church. 

There was considerable talk, he said, as 
to what kind of a church they’d have. As 
for himself, he didn’t care, so long as they 
got a real man for a parson. 

Ann could now ask quite naturally: 

“ Which is your house, Mr. Nimmo?” 

He pointed between two of the buildings 
on the north side of the street, to a com- 
fortable-looking log shack that stood a little 
way back among the scattered, leaning 

ines. 

“That ‘Il be across the track when the 
railway comes through,” he said with a 
grin. “ It ll be the swell residential section, 
I reckon.” 

Ann’s avid eyes devoured it; but no long 
lad lounged at the door, no yellow head 
showed at the window. 

All the rest of the way Ann was beating 
her wits for some innocent-sounding way to 
bring in Chako’s name. Her breast was 


crying for some word of him; but she dared 


not risk it. Cal was too keen. 

When they got to the hotel, Cal said, 
with a look at Noll Voss: 

“ Shall we go inside?” 

Noll was obliged to remain out on the 
platform, biting his fingers. Cal and Ann 
sat down by the back window again. 

“ What did you find out?” asked Ann. 

“ Your father did not go down the Spirit 
River last year,” said Cal. “I knew it be- 
fore, but anyhow I asked those fellows.” 

“Then you think—” said Ann. 

Cal did not answer her directly. 

“You’re a sensible girl,” he said in a 
gentler voice, “ and a plucky one, or you 
wouldn’t be here at all. It isn’t as if he’d 
been a regular father to you—” 

Ann interrupted him quietly. 

“Then you think he’s dead?” 

“T’m sure of it,” said Cal. 

“ How can you be sure?” 

“ Well, I’m like a man who’s had but one 
book to read all his life long. I know this 
country chapter and verse. What is hard- 
est for newcomers to understand is that 
nothing can be hid up here. That’s be- 
cause a man must keep in touch with his 
grub, see? There are only two ways to 
get out of the Stanley River country, and 
I can tell you positively your father never 
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came out after he went in there two years 
ago.” 

“ But he may still be there.” 

Cal shook his head. 

“Not without grub. It’s possible he 
might have saved over enough, year to year, 
to see him through one season without com- 
ing out; but not two. Grub won’t keep that 
long. And it’s too late for him to come 
now. The Rice River is in full flood.” 

“ Haven’t I heard of men living off the 
country?” said Ann. 

“ For a short while, yes,” said Cal; “ but 
it seems as if a man must have flour and 
sugar to keep healthy. It’s so with even 
the Indians nowadays.” 

“‘ How dreadful to die alone!” murmured 
Ann. 

“ Sure, sure!” said Cal. 
ber, it’s all over long ago.” 

“ What ought I to do?” asked Ann. 

“Go back to your folks,” he said 
promptly. 

“T haven’t any folks.” 

“To your home, where you are known.” 

She slowly shook her head. 

““T couldn’t do that.” 

““ What else can you do?” said Cal. 

“TI must go and see,” murmured Ann. 

“What possible chance—” began Cal, 
exasperated, 

Ann stopped him with a gesture. 

“T can’t argue with you,” she said. 
“You know too much for me. Very likely 
you’re right; but I must know. I have 
been preparing for this trip for a whole 
year. I could not turn back halfway with- 
out finding out.” 

“ T take you for a girl of sense,” said Cal. 
“ This is just a fancy, like women have.” 

“T can’t help being a woman,” Ann 
argued. 

“You don’t want to help it,” returned 
Cal grimly. 

“ All right—I don’t want to help it,” 
agreed Ann. 

He was silent for a moment, scowling, 
and thoughtfully tweaking his nose. 

“How much money have you got?” he 
asked bluntly. 

“Six hundred dollars,” Ann told him. 
“I suppose I must save out a hundred and 
fifty to get back home on.” 

“Four hundred and fifty!” said Cal. 
“You couldn’t hire but one man with that, 
and buy the necessary grub and so on.” 

“Tsn’t one man enough?” asked Ann. 

Cal looked at her with a grim smile. 
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“ But remem- 
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“ Would you be willing?” 
“ Why shouldn’t I be?” asked Ann, a lit- 
tle defiantly. 

“ Well, you’re a pretty girl,” said Cal. 
“Take away Nellie Nairns’s fine dresses 
and her paint box, and she couldn’t hold a 
candle to you.” 

Ann moved her shoulders impatiently. 

“To me that seems like an old-fashioned 
notion—that a pretty girl is in danger every 
time she’s left alone with a man. If I let 
him see from the first that I was simply on 
business, I’d be safe enough, I think.” 

Cal looked at her with a sardonic and 
admiring twinkle. 

“TI wish I could take you myself,” he 
said; “ but I got a wife down in Kimowin, 
and I never could square her.” 

“ Am I not right?” insisted Ann. 

“ Yes, I believe you are,” he said frankly. 
“ There’s plenty of men who ain’t savages. 
Kind of hard on the man, though! How- 
ever, that’s not the difficulty. The diffi- 
culty would be to find a man with nerve 
enough to see you through and back.” 

. Ann knew a man, but she dared not name 

im. 

“Isn’t it their life?” she asked. 

Cal shook his head. 

“ Traveling with an inexperienced wom- 
an would be the same as traveling alone,” 
he said. “It would be a damned sight 
harder, because he’d have all the responsi- 
bility of you, see? No, men generally show 
up better when they travel in parties, and 
divide the responsibility —or at least ir 
couples, to bolster each other up. Most 
men begin to wabble when they’re thrown 
on their own. There’s mighty few that 
travel alone up here. It’s a certain type. 
Your dad was one; young Chako Lyllac’s 
another.” 

Ann’s heart rose slowly into her throat— 
up, up, until she was almost suffocating; 
but she glanced out of the window, mur- 
muring with an offhand air: 

“* Somebody told me Chako Lyllac was a 
good river man.” 

Cal laughed shortly. 

“ One of the best,” he said. 

“ Well, then?” suggested Ann faintly. 

“You were in the hall last night,” said 
Cal. “I saw you. Think you’d be safe 
with Chako?” 

“ Why not?” said Ann. 

“It’s lucky you have me to advise you, 
said Cal dryly. “ I’ve knowed Chako Lyl- 
lac since he first come up here, eight years 
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ago—1903 it was, I mind. Ever seen a 
Great Dane pup? That was Chako. He 
has growed some. I got a soft spot for the 
kid. They don’t turn out many like that 
nowadays; but he’s a savage—as wild as 
a lynx or an eagle. Knows no law but his 
own instincts. A woman might as well 
commit suicide as trust herself to him. He 
has no feelings.” 

In the face of this there was nothing for 
Ann to do but drop the subject—for the 
present. That it had been introduced at 
all was no small gain. Her secret resolve 
was unshaken. She told herself that she 
knew better than Cal Nimmo. Chako had 
feelings, however deep he might hide them 
from men. 

“ T’ll think it over,” Cal said. “ Give me 
a couple of days. Better keep the matter 
quiet,” he added. “I haven’t said any- 
thing about the nature of your business. 
If it got about, you’d have plenty of volun- 
teers—and without pay, at that; but not 
the right kind. This fellow Noll Voss, he’d 
go, though he don’t know a river from a 
hole in the ground.” 

“TI wouldn’t make such a mistake as 
that,” declared Ann. 

“ Good girl!” said Cal. 


Vill 


THE next morning, when Ann came down 
to breakfast, Noll Voss greeted her with a 
smile of triumphant malice. Ann’s heart 
began to beat. She perceived that she was 
about to learn something painful. She had 
no more than seated herself when he said: 

“Your friend Chako Lyllac broke loose 
again last night.” 

Ann steadied herself. 

“He is not a friend of mine,” she said 
calmly. 

“This was at a new place that’s lately 
opened—Bagger’s Hole they call it,” Noll 
went on, with gusto. “It’s popular, be- 
cause the Bagger brothers brought in an 
outfit of real outside liquor, up the Oneen 
River and across Sineca Pass, and didn’t 
pay no excise. There was a crowd there. 
Chako Lyllac was drunk already when he 
come in. He had a couple of shots by him- 
self, like he always does, and then he got 
the notion that the company wasn’t choice 
enough for him; so he ran all the customers 
out of the place, and stood there by himself, 
like a lord, drinking his whisky over the 
bar. The Baggers didn’t fancy having their 
business interfered with; and while one 
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brother kep’ him busy in talk over the bar, 
the other snuck up behind Chako and 
cracked him on the nut with a baseball 
bat.” 

“ The coward!” cried Ann involuntarily. 

An ugly, pained sneer twisted Noll Voss’s 
lips. 
“ T thought you’d say that,” he remarked. 

“Was he badly hurt?” demanded Ann. 

“Nah! His skull’s too thick. He got 
his pretty yellow hair bloodied up, that’s 
all. They sent for Cal, and Cal took him 
home.” 

Ann saw that there was more coming. 

“ Well?” she said. 

She felt like a drug addict. This was her 
poison, but she had to have it. 

“ Among the crowd at Bagger’s was Bud 
Carrick,” Noll went on. “ He runs the In- 
dependent Cash Store. Bud went home and 
told his wife what had happened.” 

“ His wife?” said Ann, surprised. “ Are 
there wives here?” 

“ Sure—most of the traders is married. 
The married people live a quarter of a mile 
up on the Campbell River side, to keep the 
women out of town. Well, Bud Carrick 
told his wife. She didn’t say nothin’, but 
as soon as Bud went to bed she sneaked 
out and ran all the way to town. She bust- 
ed into Cal Nimmo’s shack without so much 
as knockin’, plumped herself down beside 
Chako Lyllac’s bed, and hugged him and 
cried, and carried on that he was her lover 
and her darlin’, and so on; and her a wom- 
an thirty-five year old!” 

The food on Ann’s plate suddenly sick- 
ened her. 

“How do such stories get about?” she 
asked. 

“T suppose Cal Nimmo told it,” said 
Noll. “ He was right there.” 

“ And what did Chako do?” asked Ann. 

“Chako hugged her back again, and 
called her all pet names.” 

This was obviously a fiction. Ann smiled 
scornfully at the thought of the young eagle 
condescending to call a woman pet names. 
She breathed more freely. 

“Seems it’s been going on for weeks 
past,” said Noll unctuously. “ Bud Car- 
rick’s a drinking man. They say Chako 
hung about his house every night, and went 
in as soon as Bud started for town.” 

“But I thought Chako got drunk every 
night himself!” said Ann. 

Noll shrugged. 

“T’m only telling you what they say.” 
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“ Who says so?” demanded Ann. 
Nimmo?” 

“ Everybody,” said Noll evasively. 

“T don’t believe a word of it!” said Ann. 

“You wouldn’t,” said Noll, with his 
painful, twisted sneer. 

“What do they say happened after 
that?” demanded Ann. 

“Cal Nimmo teok the woman home. 
They met her husband coming out to look 
for her. Cal was all for telling some story 
to smooth things over; but she was so crazy 
she right out with it that she was in love 
with Chako Lyllac, and she didn’t care who 
knew it. She called her husband every 
name she could lay her tongue to. He was 
wild—got his gun, and was for going right 
back to put a bullet through Chako; but 
Cal argued with him. Cal told him he 
couldn’t shoot a man who was. flat on his 
back. Cal promised him satisfaction as soon 
as Chako was able to get up. Bud said he 
wouldn’t fight him with fists, ‘cause Chako 
was twice as big as him; so Cal said they 
could settle it with pistols as soon as Chako 
was up.” 

Pistols! All the blood seemed to leave 
Ann’s heart; but she would not betray her- 
self to the watchful, sneering man beside 
her. She glanced out of the window with 
a calm air. The sky looked blackish to her. 
Hateful, murderous place! Why had she 
ever come there? 

She carefully cut her food into small 
pieces, and ate them one by one. She swal- 
lowed her coffee. Then, having saved her 
face, she rose, and, nodding coolly to Noll 
Voss in her usual manner, she went slowly 
into the front room and up the stairs. 

But she could not stay in her room—not 
a minute! The ceiling suffocated her. She 
pinned on her old sailor hat with trembling 
fingers, and went out again. There was a 
back stairs that she had used before when 
she wished to evade Noll Voss. She gained 
the river bank by way of the back door of 
the hotel. 

She sauntered up and down the main 
street, looking in at the store windows, out- 
wardly quiet and self-possessed, while in- 
wardly great waves of emotion were sweep- 
ing through her, threatening to drown her 
senses. She was telling herself that this 
could not go on, this could not go on—but 
where was she to find any escape? 

Between the houses on the north side of 
the street her sick eyes caught glimpses of 
Cal Nimmo’s cabin, off among the pines. 
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It tormented her unspeakably. She dared 
not go any closer. 

At length she saw Cal coming across the 
waste of stumps between his house and the 
street. She timed her steps so that they 
appeared to meet by accident. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Nimmo,” she said, 
smiling as women can even when they are 
distracted. 

“Good morning! Good morning!” he 
replied, walking along with her. 

He did not seem to have anything on his 
mind. They were walking away from the 
hotel. 

“What is this I hear about the excite- 
ment at your house last night?” Ann asked, 
laughing. 

He fell in with her apparent mood. 

“ Life is just one damned thing after an- 
other,” he said jocosely. “ At least, Cha- 
ko’s life is. He got laid out in one of the 
saloons last night. Some dame up the river 
heard about it, and came running to our 
shack like a crazy woman.” 

“ Then it’s true!” thought Ann, with a 
bitter heart. 

“ That’s nothing unusual,” Cal went on. 
“Seems as if all women, white and red, 
were bound to make fools of themselves 
over Chako. There’s something about the 
lad—I don’t know what, not being a wom- 
an myself. They fling themselves at his 
head without shame—scores of ’em! It’s 
no wonder he gets restive.” 

Ann suspected that the hard, keen, kind- 
ly man was exaggerating the case in order 
to cure her, or perhaps to forestall the 
disease. 

“ They say that he and her husband are 
going to fight it out with pistols,” she said, 
smiling still. 

“ Nothing to it,” said Cal. “ That’s just 
a bit of embroidery. Of course, the man 
was wild; but I reasoned with him. Chako 
told me he had never had anything to do 
with the woman.” 

“And you believed him?” asked Ann, 
with tight nostrils. 

“ Oh, I know when he’s lying,” said Cal 
coolly. ‘I told her husband that. I told 
him his wife was just temporarily out of her 

mind, and ought to be treated like any other 
sick woman.” 

“ An attractive woman?” asked Ann, in- 
differently but breathlessly. 

“ So-so; but as nice a woman as you’d 
care to meet. Just dazzled by his yellow 





hair, poor soul!” 
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“ Poor soul!” echoed Ann’s heart. 
“ What’s to become of her?” she asked. 
“ Her husband borrowed a skiff to carry 
her down to Ching’s Landing. I’m on my 
way to see them off. They'll wait at the 
stopping house until the stage goes, and 
then he’ll take her out to her folks. By the 
time he gets back, Chako will be off on the 
wing.” 

One terror in Ann’s breast was laid, only 
to give place to a new terror. 

“When does he go?” she asked. 

Though she betrayed herself, she could 
not help asking. Cal shrugged. 

“ When he will,” the mayor said. 

They came within sight of the landing 
place. A small group was standing there. 

“There they are,” said Cal. 

Ann stopped short. She could not face 
the woman who had pursued Chako Lyllac. 
She could see her a couple of hundred yards 
away—just a broadish figure clad in a white 
shirt waist, a black skirt, and a dejected- 
looking hat. 

“T’ll go back to the hotel,” she said 
hurriedly. 

“So long!” said Cal genially. 


All day Ann’s fever grew worse. She 
could not face her thoughts. She suffered 
cruelly, without knowing why she suffered. 
It was as if a new Ann had suddenly arisen 
within her—an unrecognizable creature, 
who was mercilessly slashing at the orderly 
growth of years. Inside her, Ann felt as 
ravaged and raw as the town site of Fort 
Edward. 

By this time she had made up her mind 
that Chako did not intend to return to 
Maroney’s, after the scene with Nellie 
Nairns. Nevertheless, she was continually 
watching for him. After dinner—sitting in 
the office, where, without appearing to be 
actually on the watch, she could observe 
all who arrived on the platform outside— 
she saw Cal Nimmo enter the dance hall. 
The new creature within her immediately 
whispered: 

“ He’ll be in there for a couple of hours. 
You can’t be supposed to know he’s there. 
You could go to his cabin, as if to talk over 
your matters with him.” 

Instantly her feet carried her out of the 
door and off the platform. 

Halfway across the waste between the 
street and the cabin among the pines, her 
old self made a stand. She stopped short 
in the path, staring fixedly at the splintered 
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comb of wood where a tree had broken off, 
as if in that she hoped to find the answer 
to the riddle of existence. Inside her, she 
was being knocked back and forth like a 
shuttlecock. 

“ Running to him just like the women 
you despise!” 

“I’m not going to make a fool of my- 
self. I just want to see him.” 

“ You are making a fool of yourself. Cal 
has seen it already. Chako will see it in- 
stantly. There have been so many before 

ou!” 
we Well, if he’s beastly, it will cure me.” 

“Tt will mot cure you. It’s the look of 
him that has bewitched you. You don’t 
care what he is.” 

“T’ve got to see him! This struggle is 
wearing me out!” 

“ Seeing him will only make it worse. 
You’ve got to get the better of this thing.” 

“ Just to see him will ease me. Then 
I'll start fighting it.” 

“ You’re making a fool of yourself—a 
fool of yourself!” 

But her feet were already carrying her 
onward. 

She came to the door of the cabin, shak- 
ing like aspen leaves. The door stood open. 
Inside, she saw a cot against the wall, the 
bedclothes all tumbled. She knocked with 
her trembling hand. There was no answer. 

Like a woman blind and senseless, moved 
by something outside of herself, she stepped 
across the sill. There was but the one 
room, and she could see it all. There was 
another tumbled cot at the other side. 
There was no one in the cabin. 

Ann stepped outside again, and looked 
guiltily around, to see if she had been ob- 
served. Her breast quieted down. She 
was filled with shame and relief. She had 
a sense of having been saved in spite of her- 
self. Something deep and quiet within her 
looked on in amazement at her senseless 
emotional gyrations. She was being whirled 
in strange eddies; but for the moment she 
was quiet. 

She retraced her steps to the street. As 
far as she could tell, no one was watching 
her. Her intention was to go back to the 
hotel, but the old painful struggle recom- 
menced, and the result was that she turned 
in the other direction. 

Since Chako was not at home, he must 
be in one of the drinking places. Perhaps 
he would come out, and she would get a 
glimpse of him. That would be no harm, 
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for he would not notice her, and in the 
street she would not have to speak to 
him. 

Walking up and down in the clear eve- 
ning light, she gradually made out that all 
the revelry of the moment was concentrated 
in one of the newer places—a clapboarded 
store with a false front and a little porch. 
Through the open door she glimpsed a 
crowd of men lined up in front of a bar, 
and the rumble of many voices came out. 
It was too dim inside for her to distinguish 
individuals, but there was little doubt that 
Chako was among them, for none of the 
other places seemed to be doing anything. 

Ann shortened her promenade in order to 
pass the place more frequently, slackening 
her pace as she approached it. Once, as she 
passed, that quiet self within her seemed to 
whisper: 

“Hanging around outside a drinking 
place to look at a man!” 

She tasted the very dregs of shame, but 
could not drag herself away. She fancied 
she could distinguish Chako’s voice among 
the others. 

Later, as she was coming toward the 
place, the noise within suddenly swelled 
louder, and she quickened her steps. There 
was a sound of running feet, and in front 
of her a little man darted out of the door, 
squeaking with terror like a guinea pig. 
From his neat store suit, white collar, and 
natty straw hat, he was a city man. 

Chako Lyllac followed at the little man’s 
heels, his brows terrible in rage; but it was 
a mock rage, and his blue eyes were snap- 
ping with mirth. 

The little man took off across the road, 
veering like a wild thing. He tripped over 
a@ root and went down in a mudhole with 
arms outspread. Chako, who had sto 
on the edge of the porch, threw back his 
head and sent up a roar of deep-toned 
laughter to the sky. He planted his hands 
on his hips, and laughed until it hurt him. 
He groaned with laughter. 

The other men poured out of the place 
alongside him. When the little man picked 
himself out of the mud and hobbled away, 
holding his dripping hands away from his 
body, the straw hat in one of them, the 
laughter on the porch was like a storm in 
the hills. 

Ann was half hidden behind the end post 
of the porch. No one noticed her, and she 
could look her fill. She looked with all her 
sight, intensely, as if in that one look she 
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would draw the very essence of Chako into 
her consciousness, there to keep it forever. 

She was reassured by what she saw. 
Chako was drunk, but his soul had not ab- 
dicated. There was no sag in him. Drink 
only made him more scornful and reckless. 
He was as dandified as usual, with his 
broad-brimmed hat jauntily askew. A 
painful weight seemed to lift from Ann’s 
breast. 


“ Maybe he is a savage,” she thought, 
“but he’s a glorious savage! What is life 
for but to spend? He makes all other men 
look like domestic fowls. I don’t have to 
be ashamed of him!” 

The men pushed back into the barroom, 
oy from laughing. Ann returned to the 

Her fever was allayed—or was it? At 
any rate, she was filled with exaltation. 
She could think again. She lay on her bed 
for hours, thinking—or indulging her sen- 
sations. The painful struggle inside her 
was over. One of the two warring voices 
had prevailed. 

“It’s all right,” she told herself. “I’ve 
got my grip now. I'd be safe in going away 
with him. My eyes are wide open. I know 
exactly what he is. I realize there can 
never be anything between us. I realize 
that it would be suicidal to give in to him 
the least bit, and I shall not do so. Any- 
how, he would never be attracted to me 
that way. If he should be, it wouldn’t make 
any difference. Perhaps I could help him. 
He must have a soul, or he could not have 
that glorious look; but it’s had no chance 
in these rough and brutal surroundings. 
Perhaps I could help him find his soul. 
Oh, what a joy to be with him, to be able 
to look at him, to listen to his voice! ‘That 
would be an experience worth living for— 
or dying for, either. But he will never guess 
what I feel. I will build up a wall of 
friendliness between us.” 


IX 


Lire went on as usual at Maroney’s. 
Outside, on the platform, the men lounged 
in the sun all day, sitting on the benches 
with their legs out, or leaning a negligent 
shoulder against the wall; smoking, chew- 
ing, whittling sticks, telling the intermi- 
nable stories of the north. Every day was 
the same; every day was like Sunday. 

In the beginning Ann wondered about 
these men, who seemed to have nothing to 
do; but gradually she learned that the 
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crowd was always slowly changing; that the 
apparently aimless men were mostly ad- 
venturers out of the wilderness, who came 
into the frontier settlement half mad for 
companionship. 

Inside the hall, by day or night indiffer- 
ently, the banjos thrummed, bottles and 
glasses thumped on the tables, the girls lift- 
ed their raucous voices in songs. Maroney’s 
was the “ toniest ” joint in town, and, ex- 
cept for the occasional fights that enlivened 
the proceedings, the crowd always comport- 
ed itself with the decorum due to a high- 
toned joint. Ann always knew when Nellie 
came out to sing by the changed character 
of the applause. 

Ann was no longer tempted by the dance 
hall, for she knew that Chako would not 
come back there. She would have liked to 
talk to Nellie, though. Her heart, big and 
soft with feeling, craved to love somebody. 
At intervals she saw Nellie flitting through 
the hotel, remote and inaccessible in her 
make-up. 

During the next day or two it was gradu- 
ally borne in on Ann that Cal Nimmo was 
purposely keeping out of her way. Passing 
along the road on Sunday morning, she saw 
him slip into one of the stores. Then she 
was sure of it. 

She lay in wait for him on the platform 
that afternoon. He was for passing her 
with a salute, but she called him to her 
side. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded. 

He affected an innocent air. 

“Why do you avoid me?” she insisted. 

Cal scratched his head. 

“Well, I reckon you and me’s got to 
have a fuss,” he said with mock serious- 
ness; “ and I was just putting it off as long 
as possible, being but a weak creature.” 

Notwithstanding his facetious manner, 
Cal’s grimness was evident, and a chill 
struck through Ann. Cal was rather a ter- 
rifying antagonist. She stiffened the back 
of her neck. 

“Tt takes two to make a fuss,” she said, 
“and I’ve no intention of fussing with 
you.” 

“Well, now, that eases my mind,” he 
told her, grinning; “ for I allowed the fuss- 
ing would come mostly from your side.” 

“What's it going to be about?” asked 
Ann. 

“Come on, let’s take a little walk,” said 
Cal. “ You can see those guys yonder, just 
stretching their lugs to hear.” 
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Stepping off the platform, they turned 
to the left—that is to say, away from town. 
Maroney’s was almost the last building on 
that side. 

“ Did you know you was gettin’ to be a 
fair-sized mystery around these parts?” Cal 
said. “ Coming up on the same boat with 
Nellie Nairns the way you did, you passed 
unnoticed at first, but now the fellows are 
talking. They ain’t got so much to talk 
about, you know, and you can’t exactly 
blame them for talkin’, We never had an 
unexplained woman here before. There’s 
some wild notions about you. Some have 
noticed the way you walk up and down the 
avenue, observing the speak-easies and the 
blind pigs—which are neither easy-spoken 
nor blind up here, God knows. They’ve 
spread a report that you’re an agent for the 
excise department.” 

“ How ridiculous!” said Ann, blushing. 

“ Sure,” agreed Cal, with his grin; “ but 
I tell you, you have even compromised me. 
I am the only one you go with, see?” 

“ There’s Noll Voss,” said Ann. 

“Oh, hell! Anybody could see you’ve 
got Noll Voss thrown and hog-tied. A poor 
fish! He never had no luck with the 
women.” 

They passed the last house. In this di- 
rection the horse trail followed the bank of 
the Boardman River, which was for the 
moment a peaceful brown stream with syl- 
van islands—picnic islands. On their right 
the pine forest rose dark and cool and 
clean; there was no reminder of the scars 
of the settlement. 

“ Well, what are we going to fuss about?” 
asked Ann. 

“ Here’s where it begins!” said Cal. 
“ Let’s sit down to it.” 

They found a place where the river bank 
had partly fallen, making a natural seat 
with a foot rest. Here they sat in pleasant 
grass. The brown stream, flecked with 
foam from the rapids above, moved serenely 
past them. 

“You're a fine girl,” said Cal; “and 
you’re a new kind of girl to me. You don’t 
lay back on your sex, like they mostly do. 
You talk open to a man.” 

“ Wal?” asked Ann, waiting for the in- 
evitable qualification. 

“JT just want you to know I’m your 
friend,” said Cal simply. 

“T do know it,” Ann told him. 

“ Now this trip you propose to take,” he 
went on. “It’s plumb impossible! The 
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more I think about it, the more impossible 
it is!” 

“T can’t see it,” said Ann. 

“ Of course you can’t see it. You don’t 
know nothing about it. You don’t know 
what it is to sleep on the ground in all 
weathers; to live day after day on sow belly 
and pakwishegan. Pakwishegan is biscuit 
baked before an open fire, and it lies on 
your stomach like a stone. You don’t know 
nothing about the labor of tracking a boat 
up the rapids; capsizing in icy water; all 
the accidents of travel. Why, suppose you 
got sick?” 

“T never get sick,” said Ann. 

“ Well, suppose your guide got sick, then, 
or broke a leg?” 

“He might break a leg if he stayed 
home.” 

“Sure he might; but we got a doctor 
here to set it.” 

“Other women have made such jour- 
neys,” insisted Ann. 

“ Occasionally,” admitted Cal. ‘“ Wives 
of traders or missionaries, maybe, who had 
to do it.” 

“ Well, I have to do it, too.” 

“ You haven’t,” he contradicted. “ That’s 
just the difference. It’s only a notion 
you’ve got. Your father is dead, just as 
— as if you saw him lying at your 

eet.” 

“ Then I’ve got to bury him,” said Ann. 

Cal flung up his hands in mock exaspera- 
tion at her obstinacy. 

“You haven’t found me a man, then?” 
said Ann. 

“ There’s no such a man,” said Cal. 
“ Leastwise there’s one—Frank Bower by 
name; but he started down for the Grand 
Forks just a couple of days before you got 
here.” 

“ You haven’t tried to find a man!” she 
said accusingly. 

“ No,” he admitted coolly. “ There’s no 
man here that I’d trust to take you.” 

There was a silence. Ann looked over 
the smoothly flowing river with knitted 
brows. Cal glanced at her sidewise, to see 
how she was taking it. 

She spoke, at last, in the carefully rea- 
sonable voice that one adopts toward a 
wrong-headed friend. 

“I appreciate your interest in me; but a 
friend can take too much on himself. You 
are not responsible for me.” 

“ The hell I ain’t!” said Cal, without vio- 
lence. “Suppose you go into the north, 
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and don’t come out again in a reasonable 
time, who’s got to go look for you? Me! 
Responsibility! You people who live in 
civilized countries don’t know what it is! 
Every year you come up here and dump 

ourselves on us—not women, of course, 
ut men. Is it any wonder it makes the 
men of the north sore to have their country 
advertised outside? Every year the ten- 
derfeet come straggling in with their crazy 
notions and their useless outfits, or with 
none; and the men of the country have to 
drop their own work and go in search of 
them, and bring them in, and carry them 
through the winter, when there’s little 
enough grub for themselves. What out- 
siders never learn is that you can’t take a 
chance with the north. The conditions of 
life up here are mighty hard, and won’t give 
an inch.” 

“ But what’s that got to do with me?” 
asked Ann. “I can pay my way.” 

“We were talking about my responsi- 
bility,” said Cal grimly. “ As soon as you 
tell me your story, I become responsible for 
you, because I know what you’re up against, 
and you don’t.” 

There was a silence, longer than before. 


Ann’s face was pale. It did not betray her 


thoughts. She finally laughed, not quite 
naturally. 

“Oh, well, this is a lovely afternoon,” 
she said; “ and this is the prettiest spot I’ve 
seen up here. I said I wasn’t going to quar- 
rel with you, and I’m not.” 

Cal glanced at her shrewdly. 

“Now you’re making up your mind 
you'll go ahead in spite of me,” he drawled. 
Ann flashed an angry, startled look at 

im. 

“T expected it,” Cal went on calmly. 
“ You’re a girl of spirit; but I want to tell 
you, in all kindness, that there’s nothing 
doing. I’m the boss of this shebang, and 
what I say goes!” 

“ You said it was a free country!” cried 
Ann. 

“ Free for them that can take care of 
themselves,” said Cal, undisturbed. “ The 
others must be taken care of.” 

“T won’t be taken care of!” 

“ Excuse me, but I don’t see how you 
can help yourself,” said Cal. 

Ann stared at him, speechless with anger. 

“ Day after to-morrow—that’s Tuesday,” 
he went on, “ the steamboat goes down to 
Ching’s Landing to connect with the stage.” 

“T’m not going on her!” cried Ann. 
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Cal spread out his hands expressively. 
Ann scrambled to her feet. 

“T’m not! I’m not! I’m not!” she 
cried furiously. ‘ And don’t you think it! 
This is the most high-handed thing I ever 
heard of! I’m not a wrongdoer, to be or- 
dered out of town! I’m my own mistress! 
I'll regulate my own life!” 

Cal got up slowly. - 

“You’ve got to go, you know,” he said 
with a regretful air. 

“Why? Why? Why?” demanded Ann. 
“ Am I not good enough for Fort Edward?” 

“Too good,” said Cal. “It’s no place 
for a young lady. It’s only by a sort of 
miracle you’ve escaped trouble so far. It 
will break any day. You haven’t any no- 
tion of the excitement a mysterious woman 
can work up in a crowd of idle and woman- 
less men. God knows what direction it will 
take. They might run you out of town 
themselves.” 

“ Then tell them who I am, and what I 
came for.” 

“Not I!” said Cal grimly. “ The situa- 
tion would get right out of hand then. 
You'd have plenty of volunteers to take you 
north. Oh, a hell of a big expedition would 
be got up, with every man in it at the head 
of it; and you wouldn’t get five miles up 
the river before they’d be at each other's 
throats. Nice position for you, eh?” 

“T don’t care,” said Ann. “I won’t be 
sent away as if I had done wrong. I have 
a right to stay at the hotel as long as I can 
pay my bills.” 

““T am the boss of this camp,” said Cal 
dryly. “I have only to say a word to Ma- 
roney. I hope you won’t make me bring 
him into it, for he’s an ornery cuss.” 

Ann stared at him, aghast. 

“'You—you tyrant!” she gasped. “I 
know your kind. You've got a little power 
up here, and it’s gone to your head. All 
you care about is making people feel your 
power. You ought to have lived in slave- 
holding days. Oh, I’m sorry I ever spoke 
to you!” 

Cal received this tirade with a sheepish 
grin and detached, admiring glances at 
Ann’s flushed face. No weakening of his 
purpose showed, however. Tears finally 
choked off Ann’s utterance. She turned, 
and fled back over the wagon track. 

She could not run the whole way back 
to the settlement. When she dropped into 
a walk, there was Cal stepping quietly along 
at her side. 
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“T know you can’t abide the sight of 
me,” he said with his grin, maddening now 
to Ann; “ but you’d better let me walk back 
with you. It ’ll make less talk.” 

Ann was obliged to put up with his com- 
pany. She managed to put on a pretty 
good face for their arrival at the hotel. She 
parted with Cal at the door in seeming 
amity, and, flying upstairs, locked herself 
in her room. 

There, during the following hours, her 
feelings beat vainly against the hard fact 
of Cal Nimmo’s power, like the sea against 
rocky cliffs. By supper time she had 
achieved a certain measure of composure. 
She had made her resolve: 

“ There is one man in this place who is 
not afraid of Cal Nimmo. To-morrow I'll 
ask him to help me, if I have to search for 
him in every drinking place in town!” 


x 


Untit late that night Ann sat in her 
dark room, with her arms spread on the sill 
of the open window and her head on her 
arms—thinking, she would have said, but 
it would have been more accurate to say 
that she was giving her sensations free rein. 

Sunday was the biggest night of the week 
in Fort Edward, if any night could be the 
biggest where all seven were big. It was 
cold for the season, and unearthly still. 
The surrounding stillness seemed to wrap 
the sounds of the town in a strange medium, 
through which they issued a little changed, 
made more delicate. They were mostly 
drunken sounds that swelled suddenly and 
died away, as doors banged open and shut; 
succeeded by moments of ominous silence, 
as if some awful creature had stretched 
forth a hand. 

Ann’s room vibrated with the sound of 
the distant banjos. When the dance hall 
door was opened, the whining, staccato mu- 
sic came around the corner of the house. 
A small drove of horses suddenly stampeded 
through the settlement, pounding and 
splashing. Men ran out and shouted curses 
after them. Their hoof beats died away, 
but could be heard, minutes after, incredi- 
bly far off. 

Then again the strumming of the banjos 
came around the house, and was suddenly 
shut off by the closing door. The horses 
turned and came back, making the heart 
beat with the furious pound of their hoofs 
drawing near. Pounding hoofs, no doubt, 
meant much to our forbears. The horses 
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passed, and Ann heard another snatch of 
banjo music. 

Sometimes, amid the ruck of sounds up 
and down the street, she could distinguish 
the quality of some one male voice; but 
never Chako’s voice. Her breast was tor- 
mented because she could not know which 
roof covered him, or what he was doing. 
She was pretty sure he was not in Ma- 
roney’s dance hall below; but there were 
girls in some of the other places, too. Ah, 
those girls! She could not bear the thought 
of them! 

At this point she jumped up and paced 
her room, pressing her hands to her breast. 
It required all her strength of will to keep 
from running out to find him. Over and 
over she told herself that this was but one 
night among hundreds of others in his life. 
What happened to-night could make no dif- 
ference. The truth must be faced. 

She went sadly back to her window, to 
stare at the roofs, one of which covered 
him. Ah, if she could only be with him, 
she thought, she would not care what he 
did! Merely by being with him, she could 
somehow keep the hands of her spirit on his 
spirit. 

Ann was awake early—that is to say, 
early for Fort Edward after a big night. 
She dressed and went out. The sun was 
high, the sky delicately glorious. Under 
such a sky the sordid street looked more 
than ever deplorable. 

A great hush brooded over the place. 
There are no singing birds so far north. 
One or two mongrel dogs passed silently in 
and out between the houses on their rounds. 
They cringed past Ann. 

She peeped at Cal’s shack between the 
houses as she passed along. Door and win- 
dow were tightly closed—shutting out the 
pure morning air, Ann thought. 

In her heart she did Cal unwilling jus- 
tice. She could not deny his qualities. She 
speculated on the curious relationship that 
must exist between him and Chako. Cal 
must love the youth in his own fashion, 
though he would deride that word. And 
Chako? Was he capable of loving any hu- 
man creature? Probably not. So early in 
the morning, Ann’s eyes were wide open. 

As she approached the landing place on 
the Campbell River side, she was surprised 
to see a man sitting on a low pile of boards, 
with his back toward her. Her heart began 
to beat. Every man in Fort Edward who 
could afford it wore a Stetson hat, but this 
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one was cocked at a certain angle; and in 
connection with that breadth of shoulder— 

It was Chako Lyllac. He did not tum 
around. 

Ann stopped dead. Her heart stampeded 
like those horses in the night. It beat fast- 
er and faster, until it seemed as if it must 
collapse. She could scarcely stand upright; 
she could not get her breath. How could 
she muster the strength to go up and speak 
to him, if at fifty paces distance she was 
already fainting with terror? 

She wanted to retreat. How quickly her 
sinking legs would have found the strength 
to carry her to her room! But if she yield- 
ed to her timidity she knew that she would 
regret it all her life. Step by step she went 
forward. 

She made a little detour, so as not to 
come on him from behind, but from one 
side. He was facing the river. His long 
legs were stretched out, his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, his chin on his breast. 
The wild bird had come to earth. 

In the end, to make him look up, Ann 
was obliged to speak. Her emotion, and 
the iron repression she had put upon her- 
self, made her oddly simple. 

“ Good morning.” 

He looked around quickly, scowled upon 
perceiving a woman, and_ grudgingly 
touched the brim of his hat, in the manner 
of the country. He looked out across the 
river—comely, walled up, forbidding. 

Nevertheless Ann sat down on another 
pile of boards half a dozen feet away. Hav- 
ing taken the initial plunge, she had herself 
better in hand. Her single glance into his 
face had startled her. It was pale and a lit- 
tle ill-looking. It was as scornful as ever, 
but there was a secret wretchedness there. 

A great gush of tenderness filled Ann’s 
breast, healing her own pain. He needed 
comfort; she thought about herself no more. 
She did not consider what to say. It came 
out involuntarily. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

It was not the wisest thing to say. Cna- 
ko looked at her with quick resentment— 
with derision, too. Only her utter sim- 
plicity kept back the ribald retort that 
sprang to his lips. Somehow he could not 
be rude to her; but the scowl with which 
he looked across the tiver again was sig- 
nificant enough. He wished she would go 
away. 

“Well, you seemed down on your luck,” 
said Ann. 
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He looked at her again, surprised at her 
persistency. Still he did not speak. There 
was a changed quality in his scowl. In 
spite of himself, her friendliness reached 
him. Ann was encouraged to go on. 

“T think I can guess how you feel,” she 
murmured. 

“ What do you know about me?” he de- 
manded harshly. 

“Well, I’ve seen you from time to time 
during the past few days,” said Ann. “TI 
couldn’t help it.” 

“ Always drunk, eh?” he said, with de- 
fiantly curling lip. 

“ Yes,” replied Ann. 

“ Well, what have you got to say about 
that?” 

“Oh, nothing!” said Ann. 
moral reformer.” 

He stared at her incredulously. Clearly 
this was quite a new specimen to him. 

Ann was capable of being strangely hon- 
est with this man. 

“T thought it must be fine to be a little 
drunk, if you could only stay that way,” 
she went on, with a half smile. “ You'd 
get all there was out of life; but the sober- 
ing up part must be horrible.” 

He stared. These were his own feelings, 
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but he was incapable of putting them into 


words. It made him deeply suspicious to 
hear them on the lips of another. 

“And your money would always give 
out,” said Ann. 

A note of jeering laughter escaped him. 

“I suppose you’re broke now,” ventured 

n. 

“ Stony!” 

“ And feel rotten?” 

“ Putrid!” 

“Oh, well, that will pass. 
healthy!” 

In spite of him, she had got under his 
guard. 

“It would pass if I could get away from 
this damned hole!” he burst out. “ God, 
how I hate it, with its bars stinking of rot- 
gut whisky and its women stinking of musk! 
I hate a stink! I hate the whole race of 
booze sellers and storekeepers and city men 
with their hands in your pocket! They 
ought to be wiped out! I hate all towns 
and settlements! It’s rotten the way people 
herd together in towns. I ran away from it 
when I was fifteen years old. I hate peo- 
ple! Iam best off in the hills, alone. There 
I feel clean. You've got to come in some- 
times, to sell your fur and buy grub, and 
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they sink their hooks into you. Oh, yes, 
they’re waiting for you! They drain you 
dry. God, I’d like to burn this place off the 
map!” 

Ann, listening to this, his creed, realized 
how boyish it was, and loved him for it. 
There was a joy in her breast almost too 
great to be borne. She had made Chako 
open his heart to her; he couldn’t quite 
close it up again. 

“Well, why don’t you go?” she said 
softly. 

“T told you I was broke,” he said sul- 
lenly. ‘“ You can’t move around in this 
country without money. I’m in debt at the 
stores. Of course, I could borrow. Cal 
Nimmo is just waiting for me to humble my- 
self to ask him for a loan; but it near drives 
me mad to have to go, cap in hand, and 
ask a man for money. I could kill him just 
the same whether he gives it to me or 
doesn’t give it!” 

Ann hovered around the matter that 
filled her heart, not yet daring to open it. 
He was such a skittish colt! 

“ No doubt you can get a good job,” she 
suggested. 

“ There’s nothing doing right now,” he 
said gloomily. “I missed several chances 
while I was drunk, damn it!” 

“Where would you go if you had your 
choice?” asked Ann. 

His eye brightened. 

“Down to the Rice River,” he said 
promptly, “and back up the Rice to the 
foothills. That big triangle of country be- 
tween the headwaters of the Rice and the 
north fork of the Campbell is my range. 
No other white man has been in there. Too 
damned hard to get in. It’s a hell of a fine 
country! Never been burned over. Moose 
alongside the streams; caribou in the hill 
valleys; goats and sheep on the mountains. 
Wherever you climb a little, off to the east 
there are the peaks of the Rockies to fill 
your eyes. God, I wish I was there this 
minute!” 

“ All alone?” said Ann. 

“Oh, in the summer there is always a 
party of the Beavers pitching about some- 
where. When I want company, I look them 
up. I like the Indians. We get along fine. 
They are friendly, and they ask nothing of 
you. They leave you free.” 

Ann, desiring to keep him at this pitch of 
enthusiasm, said craftily: 

“I’m always hearing talk of the Rice 
River and the Stanley and so on, but I have 
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no map. Won’t you explain to me how they 
lie?” 

“T’ll show you,” he said. 

This, clearly, was a task after his own 
heart. He broke a sliver off one of the 
planks, and, dropping to his knees, used it 
as a stylus. The earth in front of where 
they sat was beaten smooth and flat. 

“ Here’s Fort Edward, with the Camp- 
bell River coming down from the southeast, 
and swinging around in front of the settle- 
ment on its way south. You go forty miles 
up the Campbell to the portage, and six 
miles across the height of land to Hat Lake, 
as they call it. My canoe is cached there.” 

Ann knelt beside him on the earth. So 
close to him as that, she became aware of a 
strange current emanating from his body 
that made her a little dizzy. She moved 
away. She could scarcely attend to his ex- 
planation of the map, so fascinated was she 
by his big, shapely, brown hands, which 
moved so decisively. 

“From Hat Lake you go down through 
a whole chain of lakes connected by a little 
river. The last lake is drained by the Pony 
River, which empties into the Rice here. I 
come back up the Rice, about six days’ 
journey, and my country lies in here.” 

“Where’s the Stanley River?” asked 
Ann, a little breathlessly. 

“You go on down the Rice, see? It 
flows a little west of north. The Stanley 
River comes down from the north in the 
same valley, and they collide here. That’s 
called the Grand Forks of the Spirit. The 
combined river—that’s the Spirit River— 
swings away to the east through a gap in 
the mountains. It flows right through the 
Rocky Mountains and away northeast 
across the plains; and falls into the Arctic 
Ocean at last. Oh, a hell ofa big river, the 
Spirit!” 

“ Could a woman make a long river trip 
like that?” Ann asked, with her heart in her 
mouth. 

The question caused him to close up ab- 
ruptly. He rose, and rubbed out the map 
with his foot. The look he bent on Ann 

said clearly: 

“ Not with me!” 

When he spoke, however, it was in a 
tone of indifference. 

“Why not,” he said, “if she had some 
man to take her?” 

Ann’s heart sank, but having opened the 
subject she was bound to see it through. 

“ My name is Ann Maury,” she said. 
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“T know,” replied Chako. 

His air of indifference was hard to bear. 

“ T came north to try to find my father, 
Joseph Maury — Joe Grouser, they called 
him,” she added, blushing. 

Chako took the name as a matter of 
course. 

“ T knew him,” he said. 

“Cal Nimmo thinks he’s dead,” Ann 
went on. 

“ Very likely Cal is right,” said Chako 
unconcernedly. 

“ Just the same, I must make sure.” 

Chako made no comment. 

“Cal Nimmo refuses to help me,” said 
Ann. “ He says it’s no trip for a woman. 
What’s more, he says—he says I’ve got to 
leave this place to-morrow.” 

Chako chuckled. 

“ That’s like him,” he said. 
bossing somebody!” 

“Do you think I ought to submit?” 
asked Ann. 

“ What else can you do?” returned Cha- 
ko brutally. 

“ Would you submit?” 

“Cal Nimmo knows better than to try 
bossing me!” 

He was so cool, so scornful, that it was 
desperately hard for her to go on. She 
gathered up all her courage. 

“You say you want a job. Will you ac- 
cept a job from me? Will you take me up 
the Stanley River?” 

Chako’s face never changed a muscle. 

“ How much money have you got?” he 
inquired. 

Ann told him. 

“ Four hundred and fifty, eh? What do 
you offer me?” 

“ Whatever there is left above expenses.” 

He figured coolly: 

“ A five or six weeks’ trip, in and out— 
might run to two months. Grub for two, 
ammunition, mosquito tent for you, blan- 
kets for you—the outfit would cost about 
a hundred and fifty.” 

Ann waited, quiet as a wild thing, hold- 
ing her breath. 

“ All right! I'll do it,” said Chako. 

Ann’s pent-up breath slowly escaped. 

He was holding out his right hand, as 
one who offers to bind himself. Ann, not 
able to meet his glance, put her hand with- 
in his firm, impersonal grasp. 

Ann felt queer and shaky, but was aware 
of no great emotion. Had she used up all 
her emotion beforehand? Only somewhere 
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deep, deep within her a trickling stream of 
the sweetest gladness began to run. She 
tried to dam it up. She guessed that at the 
least display of emotion Chako would shy. 
He had a perfectly businesslike air; she 
must match it. 

But that trickle of joy spread through 
her being like quicksilver. She breathed 
lightly from a quivering breast. She kept 
her eyes down to hide the shine that must 
be in them. Ah, to have him all to herself 
for six weeks! To be able to feast her eyes 
from morning till night! 


XI 


ANN came to herself, to realize that Cha- 
ko had asked her twice when she wanted 
to start. 

“The steamboat leaves to-morrow,” she 
“Could we get away before she 


said. 
goes?” 

“ Sure!” said Chako. “ The sooner the 
better for me. It won’t take but a day to 
get our outfit together.” 

“Our outfit!” thought Ann. “Let us 
keep it quiet,” she suggested. “ Let us not 
meet again until we start.” 

“T’m not afraid of Cal,” said Chako, 
with a grin. 

“TI know,” said Ann; “but I am. I 
don’t want any trouble.” 

“ Just as you say,” he said, shrugging. 
“How about the money? Have you got 
it on you?” 

Ann nodded, and drew a roll of bills from 
inside her waist. She was for handing it 
-— forthwith, but Chako drew back his 

and. 

“Only the hundred and fifty,” he said. 
“ The rest when I earn it.” 

Ann counted out the right sum. 

“You must buy your own clothes,” he 
said. “You couldn’t track upstream in 
that rig. Get knickerbockers, high mocca- 
sins, and a man’s hat. Get a canvas duffle 
bag for what extra clothes you want to 
bring; but keep your outfit down. Every 
pound counts on a portage.” 

“ When will we start?” asked Ann, as in 
a dream. 

“Sun rises about three. Say two thirty 
to-morrow morning. I'll borrow a dugout 
to carry us up to the portage. Wes Trick- 
ett can bring it back. I'll paddle around 
to the Boardman River side, back of the 
hotel. Can you get out by the kitchen 
door?” 

Ann nodded. 
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“ All right! I'll be there at two thirty,” 
Chako told her. 

He touched the brim of his hat and 
walked away along the river bank. Ann 
looked at his swinging back with incre- 
dulity in her eyes, doubting his existence, 
doubting her own. Then, giving herself a 
little shake, she turned in the other direc- 
tion, toward the hotel. 

All day she dwelt in a state of unreality, 
ecstatic unreality, as if she had eaten of 
some delectable drug. When she got to 
her room, the first thing she did was to look 
in the mirror to see what she looked like. 
She saw a pale and inscrutable face with- 
out a dimple, without a sparkle to betray 
her; yet her breast was like an AXolian harp 
singing wild music at the touch of every 
little wind of feeling. 

“What a strange thing to happen to 
me!” she thought. 

Meanwhile her body went through its 
customary motions soberly. She break fast- 
ed; she went out to buy what she needed 
in the stores. In one of them she saw the 
nonchalant Chako Lyllac purchasing gro- 
ceries at another counter. 

“He’s getting them for me—for us!” 
she thought dizzyingly. 

So happily was she disposed toward all 
the world that she could even give a smile 
to the gloomy Noll Voss when he attached 
himself to her after dinner. The result was 
that Noll formally offered himself to her as 
a husband. Ann cast a strange look of pity 
on him, and very firmly refused him. Noll 
was not much put about by it, because he 
had expected nothing better. 

Later, on the platform, Ann came face to 
face with Cal Nimmo. Cal cocked an eye, 
and asked, with his relentless and friendly 
grin: 

“ Well, sister, how about it?” 

Ann did her best to look discouraged. 
She shrugged. 

“T give up! 
with me.” 

“ Well, that’s fine! That’s fine!” he said. 
“Tt takes a heap of moral courage to give 
in. Will you have supper with me here as 
a sort of farewell?” 

Ann knew that he would never forgive 
her that supper. Moreover, she dreaded 
having to sit through a meal under his keen 
eye. She shook her head. 

“T may like to thank you for it, as you 
said,” she told Cal; “‘ but I can’t thank you 
yet.” 

5 


You can do what you like 
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“Well, I’m sorry,” returned Cal; “ but 
that’s all right! That’s all right! See you 
in the morning.” 

“ Not if I know it!” thought Ann. 

In her room, after supper, she completed 
her simple preparations. She locked her 
“ outside ” clothes in her suit case, and tied 
a label to it, reading: 


Property of Miss Ann Maury—to be called for 
in August. 


Finally she dressed herself in her new 
clothes, and glanced fearfully in the mirror. 
The effect was not so bad, she thought. 
With her own needle she had contrived a 
fairly good fit for the breeches. She had 
refused the high moccasins, becausé they 
were clumsy, and had bought, instead, a 
pair of Strathcona boots like Chako’s. The 
smallest pair in stock was too big for her 
feet, but the laced tops set off her trim legs. 
She wore a pongee shirt and a brown wind- 
sor tie: she had a bulky brown coat sweater 
for warmth. On her head she wore a Stet- 
son hat, not so broad-brimmed as Chako’s, 
tipped at the same angle. Not bad at all! 

“Chako Lyllac’s little brother!” she 
thought, dimpling and blushing to her own 
reflection. 

She flung herself on the bed all dressed, 
prepared to dream away the hours wake- 
fully; but she promptly fell asleep. No 
danger of oversleeping, though—not with 
that on her mind. 

She awoke with the exquisite thrill that 
is only to be had on the morn of one’s great- 
est adventure. This was the day! She 
sprang off the bed. It was two o’clock— 
twilight out of doors. 

She decided to go down at once. At the 
back door of the hotel she would be safely 
hidden. It would be fine to see him come 
paddling through the dusk. She took her 
canvas bag under her arm, and stepped 
softly out of the room. 

As she was about to round the corner of 
the hall, she heard some one coming up the 
front stairs, and stepped back out of sight. 
The steps turned to Nellie Nairns’s door. 
It was Nellie coming to bed after her night’s 
work. 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, Ann glided 
along the hall, and tapped on Nellie’s door. 

“Who is it?” Nellie%S quiet, wary voice 
askec. 

“ Ann.” 

The door Was quickly unlocked and 
opened. Nellie surveyed Ann’s costume 
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and the canvas duffel bag in astonishment. 
She pulled the visitor into the room, and 
closed the door. 

“ Where are you going?” she demanded. 

“ North,” said Ann, with a smile that en- 
treated the other woman’s understanding 
and sympathy. 

“ With whom?” 

“ Chako Lyllac,” murmured Ann, flush- 
ing deeply. 

Nellie drew her breath sharply. Her face 
was like a mask. Suddenly turning her 
back on Ann, she went to her bureau. She 
half turned, and looked obliquely at Ann— 
a strange look. She was jaded under her 
rouge. There were lines about her soft and 
pretty mouth. 

“ Chako asked me to go with him first,” 
she said. 

“T know,” said Ann; 
wouldn’t.” 

“ And you?” 

“T wanted to,” breathed Ann, 

“Why did you come to tell me?” de- 
manded Nellie. 

“T wanted you to wish me luck.” 

ce Me a 

“ Yes—you more than anybody.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I thought you’d understand.” 

“ Ah, no, no!” said Nellie. “It never 
happened to me—and it’s too late now! 
I’m spoiled for it!” She laughed with pe- 
culiar bitterness. “Oh, well, I’m not going 
to bawl over it. I’ve got twenty thousand 
dollars in the bank—I’ll keep my mind on 
that!” She suddenly came back to Ann. 
“You don’t want to hear my complaints, 
anyhow. This is your night!” She took 
Ann’s hands in hers and squeezed them. 
“T’m older than you,” she went on. “ By 
rights I ought to take you in my arms and 
smooth your hair back, like they do in a 
play, and give you good advice that would 
save you from a fate worse than death, eh? 
But no noble sentiments from me, kid! I’m 
shy of them. Ah, I envy you, kid, and 
that’s the truth of it!” She broke off, to 
ask quite simply and anxiously: “ Do you 
know what he is, really?” 

Ann nodded. 

“ A savage, a wild man!” 

“T know,” said Ann, smiling. “It 
doesn’t make any difference. He doesn’t 
know what I feel. He wouldn’t care if he 
did know.” 

She briefly explained the circumstances 
of their trip. 


“and you 
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“ Well, if your eyes are opened, there’s 
nothing more to be said,” said Nellie. “ It 
may be your finish.” 

Ann shrugged slightly. 

“You think it’s worth it!” whispered 
Nellie. “ Ah, if I could have felt that way 
just once! Wait a minute!” 

She ran to her bureau, and from one of 
the drawers she took a little automatic pis- 
tol of blued steel, and a box of shells. 
These she pressed upon Ann. 

“For the gamest kid I ever met!” she 
whispered. 

“T knew you’d understand,” whispered 
Ann. “ Kiss me good-by.” 

Nell began to tremble in her arms. 

“ You really wish it?” she faltered. 

“ With all my heart!” 

Their lips met. Ann snatched up her 
bag, and fled softly down the back stairs. 


XII 


THE sun was well up in the sky, and 
they had put Fort Edward some miles be- 
hind them. The river was high. Out in 
the middle the current ran in smooth un- 
dulations, miniature billows that never 
broke. Like all glacier-fed streams, the 
water tended to a grayish green; but it had 
come far from its source, and had received 
many different waters en route. The banks 
were almost full, which raised the heads of 
the paddlers well above the flat floor of the 
forest on either hand, and gave the tall trees 
the curious effect of being afloat on a rait. 

They made fair progress by nosing along 
close to the shore on one side or the other, 
taking advantage of every backwater. 
Whenever there was a bend, they kept on 
the inside of it, crossing over when the 
river swung back; but for the greater part 
of the way one long, straight reach suc- 
ceeded another — beautiful, disappearing 
avenues of water dazzling in the sunshine, 
walled by the dark pines—beautiful, but 
tedious to ascend, for the end of the avenue 
never seemed to draw closer. When they 
finally turned a corner, it was only to open * 
up another avenue stretching endlessly into 
the sunny distance. 

There was an unaccustomed, an impa- 
tient, and already a weary traveler in the 
bow of the dugout. During all these hours 
Ann had had her back turned to Chako, 
and she felt cheated. It was demoralizing 
to the nerves to be so electrically conscious 
of his nearness, yet never to be able to see 
him; to be under his eyes, too, without 
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knowing what sort of glances he bent on 
her. Her back became wretchedly self- 
conscious. 

She could not turn around and look at 
him. Such an action would be too marked. 
If he had talked, it would have given her 
some line on his thoughts, but he rarely 
spoke. 

Ann wondered ceaselessly what made him 
silent. Was it his natural habit, or had 
something displeased him? Ah, what peace 
was there for one who was so utterly at the 
mercy of another’s humor? She thought 
of the days and weeks ahead with a sinking 
heart. 

Whenever she could, without appearing 
to force talk, she attempted to start a con- 
versation. Chako would answer her curtly, 
and let it drop as quickly as possible. His 
own conversation was restricted to the 
work in hand. 

“You keep pushing her head around,” 
he would say irritably. “ You’re not row- 
ing! Put your paddle in close to the side, 
one hand above the other.” 

“ But I have to lean out so far to do 
that,” faltered Ann. “I’m afraid of cap- 
sizing her.” 

“It’s my job to balance her,” he said 
shortly. 

Ann did her best to learn. She went stiff 
with the strain of trying to lean out suf- 
ficiently, yet keep her balance. A pain like 
a hot wire began to search under her shoul- 
der blades; but Chako never seemed to be 
satisfied. 

“ Tf you’d turn your paddle at the end of 
the stroke, the way I tell you, she’d come 
out clean, and you wouldn’t hold back.” 

Then silence for another half hour. Ann 
finally fell into an apathetic state. 

“Time to spell,” Chako said at last. 
“ There’s a shelving place under that point 
ahead. We'll go ashore there.” 

Ann came to life again. She would see 
him! 

The unpainted dugout was silvery with 
age, somewhat warped in the sides, and 
rotten in the bottom. Care was required in 
handling her. Chako let her ground softly 
on a spot where the bank had sunk a little, 
and the grass was in the water. 

“Watch yourself getting out!” he said 
sharply. 

At that, of course, Ann’s nerves imme- 
diately began to shake. She stood up gin- 
gerly. The boat rocked, and she teetered 
wildly. 
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“ Get out, can’t you?” Chako shouted 
startlingly. “Or sit down!” 

Ann sprang out into the shallow water 
as if she had been shot, and stepped ashore. 
She turned around, and stared at Chako in 
pale amazement. 

Her astonished look shamed him. He 
dropped his angry eyes; but he never was 
one to confess himself in the wrong. In- 
deed, the fact that she put him in the wrong 
made him angrier than ever. He cast a 
glance of pure hatred on her as he clam- 
bered out. 

Ann went off a few paces and sat down, 
trying to adjust herself to the situation. It 
was futile to be angry with him. In a con- 
test of angry wills, where would she come 
off? Neither must she allow herself to 
cringe to him. There lay the real danger; 
for deep within her she felt the dark temp- 
tation to prostrate herself—to give up to 
him. That was what she had to fight every 
minute. 

The sight of her sitting there, white- 
faced, silent, busy with her own thoughts, 
put Chako in an absurd, schoolboy rage. 
He banged the grub box on the shore, and 
threw things around. 

“ Well, have I got to do everything?” he 
snarled. 

The thought came to Ann that after so 
many days of drunkenness his nerves must 
be in a shocking state. She got up 
promptly. 

“T’ll gladly help,” she said; “ but you 
must tell me what to do.” 

This did not mollify Chako. 

“ Get the grub out, and the things, while 
I make the fire,” he said roughly. “ Fetch 
some water.” 

So close to the settlement, having bread 
on hand and canned stuff, getting a meal 
was no great matter. When they had eaten, 
Chako seemed to be in a better humor. 
He flung himself out in the grass with the 
air of being willing to forgive Ann, as if it 
was she who had lost her temper. 

Ann looked down at him with a glint of 
humor. Strange creatures, men; but oh, 
how strong and shapely he was, spread out 
in the grass! She sighed, dimly foreseeing 
what an uphill fight against her own heart 
she had before her. 

But he was in a good humor. 
haste to improve the occasion. 

“What do you think Cal Nimmo said 
when he found me gone?” she asked. 

“ Nothing, I guess,” said Chako idly. 


She made 
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“ He’d done his duty by you. The rest was 


to you. 

“ Do you think he’ll come after us?” she 
asked, with a glance down river. 

“ Why should he?” 

“T don’t know. Everybody up here is 
so strange to me that I can’t foresee what 
they’ll do.” 

“ Ah, you think too much about people, 
and what they’re like and all,” said Chako. 

Ann glanced at him with quick, delight- 
ed eyes. She had got something out of him 
at last! He had thought about her. He 
was aware of her existence. 

“Ts it possible for people to think too 
much?” she asked. 

“ Sure!” said Chako coolly. “It spoils 
your aim. Watch a man who thinks about 
taking aim. He misses every time; but up 
with your gun without thinking—pow, and 
you have your buck! Thinking is mostly 
lies, anyway. Once you start thinking, you 
can persuade yourself of anything you like. 
I never think!” 

Ann was sitting a little above his head, 
where he could not see her without making 
an effort. Her softened face brooded over 
him. She was utterly charmed by his bold, 
savage avowal. 

“Tf he will only talk to me sometimes,” 
she thought, “ I can stand everything. 

“T get your point,” she said demurely; 
“but don’t people who never think some- 
times make mistakes, too?” 

“ Sure!” replied Chako. ‘“ What of it? 
I never think. I just keep going on.” 

“ But where to? How can you keep from 
thinking where you are bound for?” 

“ Oh, to the bowwows, I suppose,” said 
Chako, with a flippant laugh. 

Ann felt pretty flat. She tried to pick 
up the theme again. 

“ Funny, our talking this way,” she said, 
“ because men are supposed to be the think- 
ers, and women to act on impulse.” 

“There you go again, worrying about 
the difference berween men and women! 
What’s the use?” 

“Well, it’s a fascinating subject, isn’t 
it?” said Ann. 

“Not to me. I don’t understand wom- 
en. No man could unless he was womanish. 
I just take ’em as I find ’em.” 

“ And* that’s pretty bad, eh?” suggested 
Ann, smiling. 

“ Oh, women may be all right to women,” 
said Chako; “ but they’re devils to men. I 
don’t blame ’em. Men and women are 
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natural enemies. Soon as a woman comes 
around, I put up my guard. At that, 
they’ve often got the best of me,” he added 
with unexpected honesty. 

Ann felt a smile striking through and 
through her—a warming smile. 

“You see you do think about things, 
though perhaps you don’t do it conscious- 
ly,” she told him. 

“ Oh, that’s too fine-drawn for me,” he 
said with a great yawn, and proceeded to go 
to sleep before her eyes. 

Ann yielded herself completely to the 
pleasure of watching him, knowing very 
well how destructive it was to her power of 
resistance. 

It was a charming spot, that strip of 
clean grass between the pine needles and 
the water, shielded by the pines from the 
growing warmth of the sun. The water, 
slipping by just a few inches below them, 
seemed companionable. There was a vista 
of a mile or more downstream. 

“There might be nobody in the world 
but the two of us,” Ann thought. 

With his scornful blue eyes closed and 
his sun-bleached lashes sweeping his cheeks, 
Chako’s face took on a certain softness. 
There was wistfulness and passion in his 
thin cheeks and his beautifully modeled, 
fresh lips. In Chako asleep, Ann fancied 
mg te she perceived the man he was intended 
to be. 

“Tf I could only awaken him!” she 
thought. “But he’s such a determined 
savage!” 

He slept on. By and by Ann, too, pil- 
lowed her head on her arm, and slept in the 
grass beside him. 

They awakened simultaneously. Chako 
prepared forthwith to embark. He did not 
appear to be much refreshed by his sleep. 
There was a cloud on his blond brow, and 
Ann trod warily. 

When everything was repacked in the 
dugout, he climbed over the load and took 
his place in the stern. 

“Push her off until her bow just 
touches,” he said. “Then climb in. 
You’d better rest until the next spell. I 
don’t want to kill you the first day. Sit 
down on the bottom.” 

- Ann climbed in and sat down, facing 
im. 

“Why don’t you turn around?” he in- 
quired, staring. 

“If you don’t mind, I’d rather sit this 
way,” said Ann humbly. “ We seem to go 
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so slowly when you're looking ahead. all 
the time.” 

Chako shrugged. 

“ Just as you like,” he said, making it 
clear that he didn’t like it. ‘ You get a 
secondhand view of everything that way.” 

They proceeded, creeping along close to 
the bank. Ann was careful never to look 
directly at Chako, for she felt that it would 
annoy him. Nevertheless, her roving 
glances, which brushed over him like this- 
tledown, missed no detail. She saw how he 
looked down his nose when he was annoyed 
and self-conscious; how he shielded his 
eyes from the glare with his thick, fine 
lashes; how his pouncing glance first trav- 
eled ahead to keep his course straight, then 
turned ashore to search between the tree 
trunks. It never rested on her. 

She knew he hated to be questioned, and 
yet questions occasionally popped out. 

“ Why do you keep looking ashore?” was 
one of them. 

Again that cold stare, as much as to say: 

“ What an idiotic question!” 

“For game,” he told her. “ Rabbit, 
fool hens, muskrat.” 

Presently he pointed silently into the 
woods with his paddle. Ann could see 
nothing. 

“Where? Where?” she whispered. 

He shrugged disgustedly. 

“Gone now. A mink in his summer 
coat.” 

What a fine pose is that of the paddler, 
Ann thought—so erect and so supple! The 
play of Chako’s muscles was fascinatingly 
suggested. Apparently almost all the mus- 
cles of his body shared in the act of pad- 
dling—thighs, abdomen, thorax, biceps, and 
triceps. She was especially charmed by 
the way the soft hollow just inside his 
shoulder throbbed out under his shirt with 
every thrust of the paddle. What grace 
in the act of swinging his paddle around his 
head, to put it into the water on the other 
side! 

After their next spell ashore Ann re- 
sumed the paddle again, and they worked 
until near sundown. They went ashore for 
the last time at one of the ancient camping 
places on the Campbeil. These sites were 
chosen for their strategic value, and this 
one commanded a view of the river for a 
mile in either direction. 

The place had the effect of a house made 
ready to receive them. There was a little 
clearing, with a fringe of trees along the 
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edge of the bank. There was a shallow pit 
for the fire, with a bar across it, supported 
on forked sticks. Bail hooks hung from 
the bar, and there were tent pegs and dry 
wood for the fire. 

Ann was so weary that she could scarcely 
lift an arm, but nothing would have in- 
duced her to speak of it. She suspected 
that even the hardy Chako was tired to- 
night. Certainly he was out of sorts, and 
supper was eaten in a depressing silence. 

Chako put up the tents. For Ann he had 
bought a tiny affair of pale green balloon 
silk. It was suspended from a rope, which 
might be run between two trees or held up 
on forked sticks. In fair weather the sides 
would roll up. Mosquito netting hung 
within the silk. The whole thing was small- 
er than a Pullman berth. 

For himself Chako had an old brown 
lean-to, open to the fire. A mosquito bar 
hung down in front of it. 

With the twilight, the awful stillness of 
the north drew on. Even in the riotous set- 
tlement Ann had been aware of that pres- 
ence; here it was all-prevailing. Her heart 
seemed to grow smaller and smaller in her 
breast, until it was like a bird’s heart, strug- 
gling to maintain life in a too rarified at- 
mosphere. She slowly went cold with an 
inexplicable terror. She told herself that it 
was all foolishness, merely a sort of hys- 
teria; but reasoning about it did her no 
good. It was a nameless panic of the blood, 
which slowly crept up from her extremi- 
ties as she sat there. 

The sun had gone down while they ate, 
and now the sky across the river was like an 
amber sea, in which the evening star sailed 
like a fairy boat, too bright for mortal eyes, 
or like a glorious yellow jewel held up in 
the dark, carved cup of the pines. Ann 
could not bear to look at it; its beauty was 
part of the stillness and the terror. Scarce- 
ly able to move, she crept into her tent, and 
gave herself up to her panic, inert and 
despairing. 

She thought of her own land with a pain 
that was almost too sharp to be borne—the 
unpainted schoolhouse at the turn of the 
red gravel highway; the friendly farmhouse 
with the striped roof, across the way; the 
men plowing in the fields; the good-hu- 
mored negroes shambling along the road— 
ah, a friendly land! 

Through her tent, through the blankets 
that she pulled over her head, the silence 
still laid a hand on her like death—the si- 
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lence and the solitude, for they were one. 
The thought of Chako lying near only 
caused her a fresh shiver of terror and re- 
vulsion; for he was a very symbol of this 
land — savage, hard, and _ inexplicable. 
What had she to do with him? The spell 
he had laid on her was nothing—a mere 
trick of her imagination, a noonday mad- 
ness. Night was more real, and in the 
night she shivered at him. 

How could she have been so mad as to 
have ventured on this trip into a savage 
land under conduct of a savage? And this 
was only one step into the wilderness. How 
could she persevere for day after day, until 
the days mounted into weeks, always put- 
ting a greater distance between her and 
everything she held dear; always putting 
herself more and more into the power of the 
stony-hearted man upon whom she was 
dependent? 

Ann simply could not face the thought 
of the coming days and nights. She could 
not go on with it, that was certain. Per- 
haps she was a coward, but it couldn’t be 
helped. There was a limit to one’s powers. 
In the morning she would ask him to take 
her back to Fort Edward. She would pay 
him liberally for his trouble, and then she 
would go home! 


Ann was awakened by a hail from Chako 


outside. She answered it. 

“If we make an early start,” he said, 
“we can get a good sleep in the middle of 
the day. We'll need it. Got to track up 
the rapids to-day—-six miles.” 

Ann’s first sensation was that of joy, 
upon recognizing that the voice was not 
ill-tempered; her second, surprise at finding 
herself quite cheerful. She peeped out. 
The sun was high, the river sparkled like 
diamonds. The morning breeze was mak- 
ing a pleasant murmur in the pine tops. 
How unspoiled the earth was! 

“ Ready in a jiffy!” she called out. 

She took her little dressing case and went 
along the bank out of sight, where she 
bathed and dressed and brushed her hair. 
How delicious the cold water was! It made 
a new woman of her. 

When she got back, Chako had the cof- 
fee boiling. It could hardly be said that 
he radiated good cheer, but at least he re- 
strained his scorn. He was no longer a 
bear with a sore head, but just an ordinary 
bear. And how handsome he was in the 
morning light! 
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Ann smiled and blushed at the night’s 
fears, and, thankful that nobody knew 
about her weakness, fell to upon breakfast. 

At noon next day Joe Mixer carried them 
across the portage. The old dugout was 
left on the shore below Joe’s store. Hear- 
ing talk of the “ height of land,” Ann had 
visualized a mountain chain to cross on this 
portage, but the “ height ” was practically 
imperceptible. Except for a hill to climb 
at the beginning, it was flat all the way 
over. 

Joe’s vehicle was a rough, springless 
wagon. A kitchen chair had been placed 
for Ann in the body, while Chako and Joe 
rode on the box, as befitted the lords of 
creation. A breed boy sat on the tail of the 
wagon, with his legs dangling. 

This Joe Mixer was a well known char- 
acter in the country, but not a beloved one. 
Ann was divided between disgust at his 
grossness and a sort of pity that was stirred 
by his look of injured, groping stupidity. 

All the way over, when the horses did 
not require his attention, he sat sidewise, 
gazing at Ann, unabashed. Never had Ann 
been so frankly stared at. From her 
Strathcona boots to her Stetson hat the 
little eyes gobbled her up, inch by inch. 
Ann did not mind particularly. She knew 
that they would see the last of Mixer in 
six miles. 

In the midst of all the flatness they sud- 
denly came out on a charming lake. 

“ Here we are!” said Chako. 

“ That water goes to the Arctic Ocean,” 
said Joe to Ann, with an ingratiating air. 
“ Only sometimes, in a wet season, she spills 
over on this side, too.” 

“Why Hat Lake?” asked Ann. 

“ Along of them islands out there. Some- 
body calc’lated they looked like spring 
millinery.” 

They turned smartly in the grass at the 
lake’s edge, and everybody jumped out. 
Chako and the breed boy lifted out the bags 
and bundles, while Joe Mixer stood by, 
chewing a grass stalk and goggling at Ann. 
Some sort of plot was visibly stirring in his 
muddy wits. 

When the wagon was unloaded, Chako 
said: 

“ My canoe is cached down the shore a 
piece. I'll go bring it up.” 

As soon as Chako passed out of sight 
among the willows, Joe Mixer, with mys- 
terious nods and winks, beckoned Ann out 
of hearing of the breed boy. 
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“ Say, what you want to tie yourself up 
to Chako Lyllac for?” he said hoarsely. 
“He ain’t got nothing. Never will have 
nothing. Look at me! I got somepin, I 
have. I got twenty like him in debt to me 
on my books this minute!” 

Ann looked at him as at the queerest 
specimen she had ever beheld in all her 
life. A dimple showed in either cheek. It 
was impossible to take alarm; he was too 
fatuous. 

Her half smile drove him wild. 

“ Gee, if you ain’t the slickest little feller 
I ever see!” he cried. “ In them pants and 
all, and the Stetson over your eye! Just 
suits you! I'll let you wear ’em always. 
Turn around! Turn around and let me 
see!”’ 

As Ann declined, he walked all around 
her himself, commenting upon her with the 
greatest frankness. Deep inside her Ann 
laughed. What an experience for a re- 
spectable school-teacher! 

Joe Mixer dug in his pocket, and, bring- 
ing out his hand, opened it, revealing half 
a dozen gold pieces, which he weighed and 
jingled on his palm. 

“ Look at them beauties!” he said. “ For 
you, and more, too—and anything you want 
out of the store!” 

“ T saw a lady in your store this morn- 
ing,” remarked Ann demurely. 

“Oh, that breed wench! [I'll put her to 
the door. She won’t bother you, honey. 
Say, will you come?” 

“What about Chako?” said Ann. 

“You just tell him you’ve changed your 
mind, see? He couldn’t carry you off by 
force, could he? If he gets ugly, me and 
the breed yonder will fix him. I'll keep him 
in talk, and the breed will steal up and pin 
his arms. Then I'll crack him over the 
head.” 

“Ts there no law up here? Couldn’t 
you be arrested for that?” asked Ann, 
startled. 

“ Hell! They couldn’t do nothin’ to me 
if I was pertecting you, could they?” said 


Joe. 
A little laugh escaped Ann. Joe was 


charmed. 

“You'll come with me, eh? You'll 
come?” he stuttered. “Gee, honey, we'll 
live high over at my place! There’s plenty 
doing over there, I can tell you, with the 
rafts coming down the river, and the steam- 
boat once a fortnight.” 

A couple of hundred yards along the 
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shore, Chako was seen to push out in a 
canoe, and turn toward them. 

“ Here’s Chako,” said Ann. 

“Tl give the breed a tip right now,” 
said Joe Mixer. 

“No, don’t,” Ann told him. 
but I can’t accept your offer.” 

“ Aw!” said Joe, with his jaw hanging 
down. 

“‘ What’s more,” Ann went on, “ I believe 
I'll tell Chako what you said.” 

Joe’s cheeks paled, leaving purple patches 
that looked as if pasted on. A frantic look 
came into his little eyes. 

“'You—you wouldn’t do such a thing as 
that!” he stammered. 

“ Yes, I’m going to tell Chako,” said Ann. 
“T think you need a lesson.” 

Joe stared at her in stupid terror. Sud- 
denly he turned and scuttled for his wagon. 
Hoisting himself over the tail on his big 
stomach, he snatched up reins and whip 
and started belaboring his surprised horses. 
The outfit completed the turn on two 
wheels, and went banging over the trail at 
a gallop. The breed boy, running like a 
sandpiper, caught hold and swung himself 
aboard 
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“ Sorry, 


Chako, landing from his canoe, asked 
in astonishment: 

“* What the hell bit Joe Mixer? I haven’t 
paid him yet.” 

“Then we’re in the money,” said Ann 
demurely. ‘He suddenly recollected a 
pressing engagement at home.” 

“What was he saying to you?” Chako 
demanded suspiciously. 

“ He offered to buy me with six pieces of 
gold,” said Ann. 

Chako had no humor. He gave a sort of 
grunt, and turned back to his canoe. 

This was too much for Ann’s pride. She 
flashed an angry louk after him. 

“ Even if he doesn’t care,” she thought, 
“he might show a little manly indigna- 
tion!” 

“ Doesn’t leak a drop,” remarked Chako, 
rolling the canoe from side to side. 

“Unfeeling brute!” said Ann’s angry 
eyes. 

Chako carefully stowed all their baggage 
aboard. Ann stood apart in haughty si- 
lence. She felt a little ridiculous, too, be- 
cause he was not paying the slightest at- 
tention to her haughtiness. 

“ All ready!” he called. 

Ann marched to the bank. Chako’s eyes 
were all for the canoe. 
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“Tsn’t she a little beauty?” he said, 
stroking her satiny side. “Came all the 
way from Peterboro, in Ontario. There’s 
not many like her in this country. Id sell 
my shirt sooner than part with her. Only 
weighs sixty pounds. I can portage her 
anywhere.” 

“That’s what possesses his 
thought Ann bitterly. “ Oh, well! 

“ Very pretty!” she said aloud. 

Her anger was suddenly gone. 
laughed a little shakily. 

“What are you laughing at?” said 
Chako. 

“ Nothing.” 

It was at herself that she laughed. What 
a fool she was! 

The bank made a natural wharf. Ann 
seated herself in the bow, while Chako held 
the gunwale. The canoe was both steadier 
and more comfortable than the dugout. 
Ann was gradually getting the hang of the 
paddle. 

Chako got in, and pushed away from 
the bank. 

“ Now we're really off,” he said. “To 
hell with civilization!” 

They headed obliquely across the lake. 
Ann could see no opening anywhere. Even 
as they approached the other shore, she 
could not see where they were going, but 
Chako drove straight into the reeds, as if 
he knew. The water was shallow, the bot- 
tom muddy; the reeds rattled together like 
little skeletons. 

Finally the banks began to draw together, 
and the water to stir sluggishly. It was im- 
possible to tell just at what point the lake 
became a river, but finally they found them- 
selves in a veritable streamlet, such as 
waters many a meadow at home. It was 
not more than six feet wide, and the wil- 
lows brushed their faces as they turned the 
bends. 

Farther along the banks became stony, 
and they floated over great round stones. 
The water was a clear brown. The bed of 
the stream was literally alive with fish. 

“ Frank Bower was the last man to go 
down ahead of us,” remarked Chako. 

“ How can you tell?” asked Ann. 

““T see his tracks in the water.” 

Ann, aware that she was being drawn, 
studied the matter. Finally she perceived 
red smudges on some of the largest stones 
they floated over. 

“ His boat was painted red, wasn’t it?” 
she said. 


heart!” 


She 
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“ Getting pretty smart, aren’t you?” said 
Chako, with a chuckle. 

Clearly his spirits were rising. 

The little stream received several tribu- 
taries, which doubled and quadrupled its 
volume. The current ran now fast, now 
slow, carrying them bobbing down little 
rapids, where the sunshine glittered intol- 
erably on the broken water, and dropping 
them in still, black pools hemmed in by tall 
jack pines, gloomy as cypresses. There 
were broad meadows of lush blue grass, 
without any cattle to feed upon it. There 
was a hill which seemed to accompany them 
the whole way—an odd-shaped hill, blue 
and yellow in the sunny air; now on the 
right hand and now on the left, now before 
and now behind, as the incredibly crooked 
stream wound its way. 

Chako broke into song: 


“There was a youth, and a well belovéd youth, 
And he was a squire’s son; 

He loved the bailiff’s daughter fair, 
That lived in Islington.” 


He sang as humans were intended to sing 
—straight from the diaphragm, with wide 
open mouth. Ann was startled. The old 
song had a grace one did not expect in the 
rude Chako. She could not see him, but 
she knew he was as unconscious of it as a 
bird. His deep voice had a tender quality 
that shook her breast. She resented it, 
too. 

“ Tt’s not fair!” she thought. “ It arouses 
feelings in others of which he is absolutely 
incapable.” 

They went ashore for the afternoon spell 
on a bank under birch trees and poplars. 
This part of the little river was all blithe 
and bowery, with no pines. There was a 
fringe of the graceful, irregular trees along 
each bank, their branches meeting over- 
head. A special arbor seemed to have been 
put up for the river to flow through, and 
the brown water was checkered with sun- 
light and shadow. 

On going ashore, Ann saw Chako for the 
first time since embarking at the lake. He 
was in great spirits now. There was an 
outrageous effrontery in his spirits. He was 
a little drunk again—on ozone, this time. 
Such was his pride of being that it rendered 
him well-nigh intolerable to his fellow be- 
ings, so obviously did he scorn them. Ann 
hated him helplessly, while he dazzled her. 
It seemed to her that he went out of his 
way to wound her. 
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“ Hey, Maury!” He had taken to call- 
ing her by her last name. “Scout around 
and get me some dry twigs to bring up this 
fire! Where’s the water? Don’t you know 
your job yet? Fetch me my knife from 
the bottom of the canoe. Look sharp!” 

At first Ann took this sort of thing in 
good part; but it kept getting worse. She 
saw finally that it was not altogether in- 
tended in fun, though he grinned when he 
ordered her about. It was intended to hum- 
ble her. Well, she did not intend to be 
humbled. One had to make a stand some- 
where. At his last command she sat down 
and looked at the view. 

“T asked you to fetch me my knife!” 
cried Chako, angry at once. 

“ Fetch it yourself,” said Ann coolly. 

Chako stared at her, with his broad, dark 
eyebrows running up. The quality of as- 
tonishment in his anger was rather comical. 

“Do him good!” thought Ann. 

He arose like young Jove in his wrath, 
stalked to the canoe, got his knife, and 
carried it back with him. Ann quailed in- 
wardly under his aspect, but sat tight and 
did not speak. Chako moved around the 
fire wrapped in thunderclouds. How like a 


savage, these violent and unreasonable 
changes of mood! 

When the food was ready, Ann helped 
herself in silence, and carried her portion 
back to her former place. Chako ate with 
his back turned to her. How foolish it 
was for two people in their situation to 


quarrel! But what could she do? He 
would misunderstand any overtures she 
might make. In silence the grub box was 
repacked, and in silence they embarked 
again. 

Ann was resolved to stand firm, but Cha- 
ko could keep up this sort of thing better 
than she could. The beauty of that inef- 
fable afternoon softened her, made her long 
to open her breast wide and share it. The 
silent figure behind put her in a strait- 
jacket, as it were. She could not see him, 
but she could feel him—hard, closed, and 
angry. 

There were many wild duck on the river. 
The mother ducks had their lately hatched 
broods out. Their suffering when the canoe 
surprised them was pitiful—these wildest 
of creatures, and unable to fly! If there 
was any cover, the little brown mother 
gathered her brood around her, and, sitting 
still with an agonized, shoe-button eye, 
hoped to escape observation. If they were 
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caught all exposed, there was nothing for 
her to do but to flee squawking across the 
surface of the water, trailing an alleged 
broken wing, to distract attention from her 
young. These little brown puffballs had 
but one trick to play. They dived gamely, 
again and again, until they came up stag- 
gering and exhausted. 

These and other pretty wonders Ann had 
to watch in silence. There was a black 
cloud behind her, and the air was charged 
with thunder. Insensibility in another 
caused Ann’s quick nature to lash itself. 
She suffered. 

All the while she knew she had only to 
turn around and humble herself a little, in 
order to make all right again. She was 
sorely tempted, but she did not turn. She 
told herself that she was in the right. If 
she gave in now, she would have it to do 
all over again. 

The stream slowed up and deepened. 
The trees retreated from the bank. For 
hours they wound interminably between 
green meadows elevated above their heads, 
and they could see nothing of the world. 
It was unspeakably tedious, for there was 
nothing to distinguish one bend in the river 
from a hundred others. On the outside of 
each bend there was a cut bank some eight 
feet high, with deep water below. On the 
inside, the water shallowed out on a muddy 
beach with four-petaled yellow lilies grow- 
ing in the mud. 

A place where the cut bank had partly 
fallen finally provided them with a landing 
place. A grounded tree furnished plenty of 
fuel. They went ashore, and carried their 
things up to the top of the bank, to camp 
for the night. 

After they had eaten another silent meal, 
Chako went back to the bush, to cut poles 
for the tents. The trees were about a fur- 
long off, across the deep grass. 

Ann sat miserably in the grass, nursing 
her knees, and staring before her. The 
beauty of the evening only sharpened her 
pain. From the top of the bank one could 
see the blue hills which bordered the flat 
valley miles back. A short distance beyond 
where they had stopped, the river emptied 
into a blue lake, which stretched to the 
north as far as Ann could see. 

“T cannot stand this!” she thought 
wretchedly. “ He knows it, too. He knows 
he has only te wait, and I'll give in. I have 
no chance against him, because his heart is 
hard and mine is soft!” 
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Presently she heard Chako come back 
and throw down the poles. 

The stream flowed before her, deep and 
slow. A murky thought invaded Ann’s 
clear mind: 

“Tf I fell in, he’d have to come to my 
rescue, and I’d find out if he’s really as 
hard as a stone, or only pretending, like me. 
It would make things all right again without 
my having to humble myself. He can’t be 
quite inhuman!” 

She stood up. She took a step nearer to 
the edge of the bank. She affected to be 
looking at the view. It was a horrid drop, 
and she knew the water was icy. She shiv- 
ered. She had no other outer clothes. It 
would ruin her watch. What childish folly, 
anyhow! How could she hope to arouse a 
man’s better nature by such a trick? 

But how would Chako act? Surely, in 
a moment of stress, the real man would 
come out. ‘That was what she wanted to 
know. That was what she Aad to find out 
somehow! 

She took a step nearer. The brown water 
swirled a little below her. It looked very 


deep. Oh, but it was too foolish! Too like 


the ordinary senseless woman! She must 
be straight and aboveboard, whatever Cha- 
ko was; and yet—and yet, if she could only 
make him show his heart, wouldn’t it be 
worth it? 

The agonizing necessity of making a de- 
cision was taken from her. Her footing 
was suddenly snatched from under her, and 
down she went, with a shriek that was 
drowned in a mighty splash. 

When her head emerged from the water, 
she shrieked again. She lashed out wildly 
with arms and legs. She went under again. 
The current was carrying her down. 
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Suddenly, in the midst of her struggle, 
she saw Chako standing on the low part of 
the bank, where the canoe was drawn up. 

“Help! Help!” she cried in genuine 


panic. 

Above all the noise she was making her- 
self, she heard his hard, ringing voice: 

“ Put your feet down! Stand up!” 

In her astonishment, Ann obeyed, and 
found firm ground under her feet. Her 
shoulders rose out of the water. 

“ Now walk out,” said Chako. 

Ann obeyed, streaming. She could see 
just as clearly as if she were outside her 
body what a ridiculous sight she presented. 
The consciousness of it made her hold her- 
self very stiffly, and that, in turn, only 
made her the more ridiculous. 

She plowed through the water. Chako’s 
face was working. Suddenly he broke into 
a roar of laughter that made the evening 
ring. 

That was the last straw. The tears 
sprang to Ann’s eyes. When she got to the 
bank, Chako offered her a hand, but she 
angrily knocked it away. That made him 
roar afresh. Ann climbed out unaided, and 
walked stiffly up to the top of the bank, 
Chako following, weak with laughter. 

When he could speak, he said: 

“ Take off everything, and throw it out- 
side your tent. I'll dry it by the fire. Any 
fool ought to know better than to stand on 
the edge of a cut bank!” 

Renewed laughter. 

Ann, wrapped in a blanket inside her lit- 
tle tent, flung an arm over her eyes and 
thought in bitterness of spirit: 

“Serve me right! Serve me right! I 
put myself right in his hands! How could 
I have been such a fool?” 


(To be continued in the April number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS THE MOON 


Come close to me, my love! 
How strange and sweet and far away it seems, 
And oh, how luminously beautiful! 
I had not guessed, e’en in my fairest dreams, 
How that cold orb I followed through my glass— 
Nicely adjusted on a single screw 
To turn and follow where its course must pass— 
Could fling such ecstasy around us two; 
This level surge of mystic, singing light, 
Thrilling us both with quick rhythms from above! 
I've never seen the moon until to-night; 
Come close to me, my love! 


Gertrude R. Levy 





The Light 


THE STORY OF TOM BOWEN’S FIGHT AGAINST THE POWERS 
OF DARKNESS 


By Frederick Freeman 


HE keeper of the light leaned over 
the rail outside the room where he 
had been polishing the brass of his 
lamps, and stared toward the bay. He was 
a tall, strong young man who, even as he 
stood still, suggested vibrant health. There 
was something in the brown of his curling 
hair and the tan of his glowing skin that 
resembled a bear cub. His body was awk- 
ward, his arms and legs too long, his chest 
too deep, his shoulders too broad for walk- 
ing in narrow places. There was little grace 
in his relaxed figure. 

From where he stood one might have 
seen the long spit of sand stretching out 
into the bay, between the breakers that 
crashed up on its outer side and the quietly 
flowing Essex River that merged with them 
at the end of the spit. From the light it 
was three miles to the end, and the spit, at 
its widest point, was about a mile in width. 

Cranberry bogs, silver birches in scraggly 
clumps, dark masses of reeds and grass, 
where pheasants had their nests, two or 
three shacks belonging to squatters and 
summer vacationists—such were the fea- 
tures of the landscape; but the keeper of 
the light saw none of them. He was peer- 
ing intently out over the bay, trying with 
all his might to discern the masts and sails 
of a schooner that came to the spit once a 
month for a cargo of the fine white sand 
that could be found in no other part of 
New Engiand. 

Several times he started, as if he saw 
something, but he was not sure. Then he 
turned and groped his way into the lamp 
room, fingering the wall as he walked, until 
his hand touched a calendar that hung 
there. He tock it from its nail and held it 
close to his eyes. Out of the confusing blur 
he made out the figure 15. To-day was 
the 15th, as he had thought. The schooner 
was two days overdue. 


For the past two weeks he had been 
thinking of this day as the day of a great 
test, which would prove his fitness or un- 
fitness for his job. Now he was afraid that 
he had missed the schooner. If he had, it 
meant that he couldn’t see things at a dis- 
tance any better than things close by. It 
meant that he could not discern the move- 
ment of ships on the bay any better than 
he could make out objects that stood still. 
In that case he was going blind—too blind 
to be trusted with the keeping of the light. 

In all his life he had never been sick. 
He knew nothing of doctors or oculists, and 
had no notion how to get advice or treat- 
ment. He felt only a vague discomfort, as 
if his eyes were not really a part of his 
healthy being, but something wrongly at- 
tached to him, to be got rid of. 

He felt his way carefully around the 
room, his hand moving gently over the 
smooth brass of the lamp fittings, until he 
found the bench and sat down upon it. He 
sat there for several minutes, his eyes closed, 
thinking so hard that he imagined hours 
had , 
Suddenly he sat erect and pulled out his 
heavy watch. He brought it close to his 
eyes, until its regular ticking sounded like 
a hundred accusing voices. He tried to 
make out the time, but in his eagerness he 
made a mistake. It was twenty-five min- 
utes after three, but the hands of the watch 
were blurred, and he thought it was a quar- 
ter past five. 

He felt that it had grown dark, and 
moved over to the revolving lamp to light 
it. Knowing its mechanism well, he ac- 
complished the task easily. Then he sat 
down upon the bench, and heard the click 
of the lamp with every revolutjon. Its al- 
ternate red and yellow glow suffused him, 
and he tried to distinguish between the 
colors. 
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“ Red—yellow—red—yellow,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “No, that’s wrong—it 
starts yellow—now it’s red. No, it must be 
yellow!” 

He gave it up, congratulating himself 
that he had done his duty. 

He was acutely sensitive to sounds. He 
heard the tick of his watch, the regular 
click of the lamp turning, and the roar of 
the surf on the outer side of the bar. Above 
all these came the ring of a human voice— 
clear, hearty, unmistakably feminine. 

“ Hello, Mr. Bowen! What are you 
wasting light for? It’s early yet.” 

The keeper began to perspire, trembling 
in fear that he had been discovered. The 
voice might be just outside the room, it 
was so clear. He must have been mistaken 
in the time. He got up and made his way 
to the door, trying to locate the voice’s 
owner, lest he should make another mistake. 

“I’m just trying it out, to see if it’s all 
right for to-night,” he called out, as lightly 
as he could. 

“Oh! May I come up? The light fas- 


cinates me, you know.” 
“ Yes, of course—come along,” the keep- 
er answered, hoping that his fear was not 


apparent. 
He had identified the voice. It belonged 


to Marian Craig, the daughter of the man 
who owned the castle up on the cliff, half 
a mile away—who owned all the spit, in- 
deed, except the little piece of ground the 
government had acquired for the light, and 
much property besides, including a block 
of steel stock that made him several times 
a millionaire. 

Tom Bowen had seen Marian often dur- 
ing his year’s work as keeper of the light. 
He had been shy of her, at first. She had 
wealth and social position, everything that 
he had not, and he had been conscious of 
his own awkwardness when he talked to 
her. She seemed to like it here, on the 
bleak coast, especially in winter, when her 
friends, he supposed, would be at Palm 
Beach, or in California, or on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

With Elsie, who was Marian’s maid and 
companion, he found it much easier to talk. 
They were equals in education and early 
environment, and he discovered that they 
had gone to the same dances, up in Boston, 
before the war. But Elsie hadn’t Marian’s 
queer love for the coast; she would never 
be happy in the snug white cottage that 
Uncle Sam provided for his guardians of 
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the lights. Tom’s dreams had never as- 
cended as high as Miss Craig—that would 
be impossible, with her the mistress of a 
half-million-dollar home, which was only 
one of several, and a great lady besides. 

But he had found her a curiously demo- 
cratic girl, and had grown to look forward 
to her visits. Sometimes she came alone; 
sometimes she brought poor children from 
the town of Ipswich down for a week-end. 
Playing with them on the beach, showing 
them the pheasants her father had “ plant- 
ed,” or filling a boat with them and taking 
them on some wild treasure hunt, she was 
always her gay, happy self. Tom Bowen 
found it easy to play with her and the chil- 
dren, for he was only a lumbering, over- 
grown child himself. 

Marian entered the lamp room, and he 
knew that her hand was held out for him 
to shake. He couldn’t risk it. He was 
afraid her quick observation would discover © 
the truth; so he bent over the lamp, giving 
it his blind attention. 

The girl looked out over the sand to the 
end of the peninsula. 

“ T see the schooner’s in again,” she said. 
“If it were not for that, you couldn’t tell 
the date, could you, Mr. Bowen?” 

Tom started nervously. Then it had 
come, and he had not seen it! 


II 


It was all up now. Tom would have to 
give up the light and find something else 
to do—something that a blind man could 
do, like peddling pencils or making brooms. 
A tremor shook his tall frame, but he strove 
to reply calmly. 

“Yes, it’s always on time,” he said. 
“ It’s one of the few things I can count on 
regular.” 

The girl gave him a sharp look, and an 
embarrassed silence fell between them. As 
he went on with his pretense of polishing 
the shining brass, she followed every move- 
ment of his hands. She saw him grope and 
fumble, falter and hesitate. She knew, 
without looking at his eyes, that he was 
blind. She had guessed as much before, 
and now she felt ashamed of the trick she 
had played upon him. 

The schooner was not there. 
only wanted to test him. 

Before she could begin her intended apol- 
ogy and offer of help, Tom spoke. His 
words came brokenly, for it was hard to 
say what he had to tell her. It was hard 
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for a brave man to acknowledge fear and 
cowardice. If it had been something at 
which he could lash out with all his 
strength, Tom would not have been afraid; 
but this dark terror that had overtaken him 
was an enemy invisible, unapproachable, 
and invincible. There was no fight left in 
him. 

“Tt’s all up with me, Miss Craig—TI 
didn’t see the schooner come in, and I’ve 
done nothing but look for it all day long. 
I’ve felt this coming on for two weeks now, 
and I was afraid to let any one know about 
it. I’ve held on to the schooner’s coming 
as a test. I thought, if I could see that, 
I’d be some good here in the light. I’ve 
prayed it was only near-by things I couldn’t 
see, but I can’t see anything at all. I’m 
blind—blind as a bat Iam! Oh, God!” 

There were tears in his voice, and they 
flowed freely from his cheeks. He was too 
broken for shame, for now, after two long 
weeks of futile hope, he knew that it was 
true—he was blind. Miss Craig was a dim 
blue blur to him, and he only knew by in- 
stinct where she was standing. The schoon- 
er had come and he hadn’t seen it. All his 


hope had been pinned to the schooner. 


Marian allowed her own tears to flow. 
What did it matter, when he couldn’t see 
them? She put her hand on his arm and 
helped him to the bench. 

“T know,” she said. “I’ve seen you, 
every day this week, going about your work, 
and I knew something was wrong. Per- 
haps I wouldn’t have guessed, even then, 
if I hadn’t known blindness—much of it— 
over there. Let me see your eyes—like 
this.” 

She put one hand under his chin and tilt- 
ed his head so that she could look into his 
unseeing eyes, as pitiful in their lack of 
expression as those of a dog enduring pain. 

“ Cataracts in both eyes,” she said sim- 
ply. ‘“ Now isn’t that the best luck in the 
world? Cataracts are curable. After 
they’ve got to a certain stage, a little opera- 
tion will remove them, and you'll see as 
well as ever. But the lucky thing is this— 
father is bringing Dr. Frezelle, the great 
eye specialist, down to-night. He'll look 
you over and tell you what’s what. You 
haven’t a thing to worry about.” 

She did not say that Frezelle was coming 
at her request. 

“Not a thing!” he groaned stubbornly. 
n aga peddling pencils on the street soon. 

ind!” 
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He uttered the word in unbelief. It was 
unthinkable that he, who had never been 
sick, whose great strength had always 
served him well, should be stricken so. His 
hands clenched and his arms grew rigid as 
his muscles tightened for a fight; but the 
fight he had to wage was one in which his 
strength was useless. : 

“ Pshaw!” Marian exclaimed. “ To- 
morrow Frezelle will look you over, and 
you'll see that I’m right.” 

“T’ll never see anything again,” he in- 
sisted brokenly. “ My job is gone, just 
when I was thinking of asking to be made 
inspector, and I’ll be helpless. What I 
have saved wouldn’t pay the fee of your 
great doctor, let alone keep me out of the 
blind man’s home. I'll be reading with my 
fingers before long, and wishing myself 
dead!” 

Courage is of many kinds. Tom Bowen 
had spent two years in France, and had 
never known more than a normal trembling 
before a battle. He feared no man, no 
weapon, but the blow of his unseen fate he 
did fear. Stricken so, he was like a child. 

Suddenly he awakened to his duty. 

“ And here I’m pitying myself and for- 
getting all about the light! Miss Craig, 
will you telephone the district inspector in 
Boston, and tell him about it? Have him 
send a man as quick as ever he can to keep 
the light; and get Billy Blake to come over 
from Ipswich to take charge to-night. I’m 
a blind fool not to have reported it long 
ago, when I saw it coming!” 

“T’ll telephone, of course. I’ll say it’s a 
sudden stroke. It is, isn’t it? You could 
see pretty well until this afternoon. That 
will explain why you haven’t reported be- 
fore. I'll send a car for Billy Blake, and 
we'll have him here in an hour. But re- 
member what I say—to-morrow Frezelle 
will come and examine you, and in six 
months you'll see as well as ever.” 

“Six months! I might as well be dead!” 

Marian Craig looked at him for a mo- 
ment with a quaint smile. Then she slowly 
shook her head and turned toward the door. 

“To-morrow, at ten o’clock, I'll bring 
Frezelle over. Good-by!” 


II 


THE sand schooner anchored in the Es- 
sex River that night, after a stormy passage 
from Boston, and by dawn the four men of 
the crew were wheeling barrows of sand up 
a plank and dumping them into the hold of 
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the vessel. Such primitive loading was the 
cheapest, for the men of the crew were 
broken-down loafers of the water front, 
driven by cold and hunger to ship for their 
food and bunks and a few dollars. They 
worked slowly and none too hard under the 
sleepy eyes of the skipper—Lem Hodges. 

Captain Hodges was a large, fat man, 
with a bloated face and yellow teeth, and a 
glitter in his eye that belied his obese 
friendliness. His crew knew him as easy- 
going, lazy, and incompetent; but he got 
things done, one way and another, and he 
hadn’t lost the leaky boat for the company 
yet. 

When Dr. Frezelle and Marian Craig 
walked down from the castle on the heights 
to the sand below, she saw the schooner and 
the men at work. She had seen Hodges 
before, and she had no desire to be close 
to him again. He made her tremble, for 
the looks he gave her were suggestive of 
evil, though he had always been crudely 
polite in his words. 

She did not know that the lazy captain, 
sitting on the rail and enjoying the spec- 
tacle of other men at work, also saw her, 
as she and the doctor opened the white gate 
and walked into the light keeper’s cottage. 

She had explained the case to Frezelle. 
He knew that her interest in it meant some- 
thing more than her usual charity, and he 
was curious to see the man. Marian had 
been an inexplicable problem to him in the 
years he had known her. She was unlike 
the other girls of her station. 

The doctor was a short, thin, nervous 
man with a pointed gray beard and keen 
eyes. He had the kind of mind that can- 
not face a problem without trying to solve 
it. He had been a psychologist before 
specializing in eye troubles, and now he was 
endeavoring to perfect a theory of eye ex- 
ercise that would keep the optic nerve as 
fit as calisthenics keep the muscles. 

Frezelle did nothing by halves. The ex- 
amination of Tom Bowen lasted two hours. 
During most of the time both men were 
silent—Tom awed by the specialist’s man- 
ner, Frezelle too intent upon his work to 
consider the human factor except as the 
case revealed it. At last he expressed a 
tentative opinion. 

“ T believe Miss Craig is right. It is pos- 
sible that six months will see the develop- 
ment of the cataracts to such a stage that 
an operation will be advisable. Then your 
sight will be restored.” 
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Tom had thought the night through, and 
he was not going to break down now. It 
didn’t matter, six months or six years; he 
was finished, and he might as well be game 
about it. He was ashamed of his display 
of emotion before Marian; and yet he didn’t 
care that she had seen him as a coward, 
because he instinctively felt that she under- 
stood him. 

The problem that concerned him now 
wasn’t a matter of heroics or cowardice. It 
was a matter of what he would have called 
“ brass tacks.” 

“Well, doctor,” he said, “I’m glad to 
know there’s some hope, but I don’t know 
what I'll do while I wait. Six months is a 
long time to do nothing, and I’ve only got 
three hundred dollars. What do I owe you, 
now, for this examination—pretty near all 
of that, don’t I?” 

“ Well—well, you see, Miss Craig—” 

“TI asked the doctor to come out of 
friendship for me,” put in Marian. 

Tom’s frank, open countenance turned a 
brick red. He was afraid the doctor would 
think he was that kind of a fellow, accept- 
ing charity from the Craigs, like almost 
everybody else in the township. 

“ Thanks,” he muttered. “ That’s kind 
of you, but I want to pay for what I get. 
If you'll tell me your regular charge, doc- 
tor, for what you’ve done, I'll send it to 
you right away.” 

“ My fee for an examination is fifty dol- 
lars,” said Frezelle, cutting it in half; “ but 
I send no bills until the conclusion of a case 
—that is, with you, until the cataracts are 
removed and you can see again.” 

“And that would be?” persisted Tom. 

“ Well ”’— the doctor caught Marian’s 
eye—‘ about two hundred dollars, let us 
say, more or less; but of course there is no 
hurry at all. You can have all the time in 
the world. After you are well and returi 
to work—” 

“TT like to pay cash, doctor, when I ge 
a thing. I'll send you the fifty on Monda 
but I don’t think I can afford the rest—no 


cils first!” 


yet awhile. I'll have to peddle a few a 


“ But, Mr. Bowen—” began the doctor. 


“Let’s not talk about it,” interrupted ~ 


Marian. “It’s nonsense for you to take 
this attitude, Mr. Bowen. I asked Dr. 
Frezelle to see you because he is my friend, 
as I thought you were. There need be no 
mention of fees or money until it is all over. 
The only thing we need consider now is 
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getting you your sight back, so that Uncle 
Sam will have a good keeper i in the light.” 

“a gestured to the doctor to leave the 
room, and he did so, with a slight elevation 
of his brows. Outside, he nodded to him- 
self. He approved of the large, rough, 
blundering, obstinate young man; but he 
wondered if Marian could manage him. 

“ Now, Mr. Bowen, you listen to me!” 
said the girl, as soon as they were alone. 
“ You’ve heard what the doctor says, and 
you know you’ve got a chance. Now don’t 
be so silly as to throw that chance away 
because you think you can’t afford it. I'll 
arrange with the district inspector to hold 
your place here for you. The man who 
came this morning will be just a substitute 
during your sickness. You can stay here 
and live just as you always have, only your 
salary will be suspended after the two weeks 
you’re allowed to be ill during a year. Dr. 
Frezelle will come and look you over every 
week or so—” 

“ At fifty dollars a look!” observed Tom. 

“ Nonsense! He’ll come to our place ”— 
she never called it the castle, as the natives 
did—“ as a guest. He and father are old 
friends, and he’ll be glad to come. When 
he’s here, it will be no trouble to come over 
and see you. He’d do as much as that for 
any _ 

“Thanks! But I pay for what I get, or 
I don’t get it.” 

“Why won’t you let me help you?” 
she demanded. 

“You do help me, a lot, only in a thing 
like this I can’t have anybody paying for 
me. I’ve never had any money. I never 
saved any until I came here. I probably 
never will have any, and I’m not going to 
make a lot of debts I can’t pay. Besides—” 

“ What?” 

“T know what you and your father do 
for people around here, feeding them, help- 
ing them, sending them to hospitals when 
they’re sick; and I know how they all ex- 
pect it of you. Well, I don’t. I won’t take 
charity from anybody!” 

His truculent, boyish chin was thrust 
forward. 

“Do you mean to say you’d rather be 
blind than allow Dr. Frezelle to take your 
case?” 

“ Hell, no! Blind! I’m sorry I swore, 
Miss Craig, but you know I don’t want to 
be blind. Never to see a ship again, or the 


» breakers, or a pheasant with its tail feathers 


Spread, or you—God!” 


THE LIGHT 
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“Then you must take what we can give 
you, not as charity, but as a loan, if you 
like.” 

Marian’s voice trembled, and there was 
a deep appeal in it. 

“No!” persisted Tom. “I'll get some- 
thing to do that ’ll keep me going, and I’ll 
save all my money. When I’ve got enough, 
I'll go to the doctor and have him fix me 
up; but I won’t take money, or Dr. Fre- 
zelle’s time—which is the same thing—from 
you.” 

“Would you from my father?” Marian 
asked. 

“No! 
thing?” 

“Oh, you’re the most exasperating per- 
son in the world!” she cried, and stamped 
her foot. 

IV 


Tom laughed, but he would not budge 
an inch from the position he had taken. It 
gave him confidence in himself, and in his 
own strength, to be able to refuse her aid. 
He had always been self-reliant, and he 
would go on being so. He had had hard 
luck this time, but he began to see that he 
could fight back. He would do as he said. 
He would find some kind of a job—and it 
wouldn’t be pencil peddling, either—where 
he could make a living without asking char- 
ity of any one. 

He squared his awkwardly broad shoul- 
ders, and got up from the chair he was sit- 
ting in. He did not know that Marian had 
crept very close to him and was looking at 
him intently, watching the renewed courage 
sweep over his face, watching the pathetic, 
unseeing eyes with tears in her own. 

She felt the glow of his strength as he 
towered above her. As his breast rose and 
fell with his deep breathing, he almost 
touched her. She stood, afraid to move, 
fascinated by his health and vigor, held to 
him by ties older than the luck that had 
made her father wealthy and Tom blind. 
In that instant she knew that there was 
only one place in the world where she could 
be truly happy—in those long, strong, awk- 
ward arms, against that great chest, pro- 
tected by those wide shoulders. 

She trembled and touched him, carried 
away by her emotion. 

He had not been aware of her nearness, 
so self-sufficient was he for the moment, 
until he felt her slender body very close to 
his as she swayed against him. In the same 
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instant his superior strength deserted him, 
along with his knowledge of the social 
chasm between them. He took her in his 
arms and his kisses fell upon her face, find- 
ing her lips without the need of eyesight, 
and clinging there. 

He knew, as she knew, that she belonged 
to him, and he to her. Nothing else mat- 
tered. He thought of nothing else. 

At last she broke the silence. 

“Tom, dear, now you’ll let me help you 
—you must! Oh, I’m so glad!” 

She crept more closely into his embrace, 
but his hands found her shoulders, and he 
held her from him. His face was stern, his 
chin more obstinate than ever. 

“* No—less now than before! You can’t 
help me that way! I’ve got to fight this 
out on my own; but now I can fight it, and 
I'll win! And some day—” He stopped, 
and his face went white. “ Marian, what 
will your father say?” he demanded. 

“ About us?” 

“ About us.” 

“ Never mind! I’m too happy to care 
about anything now. I can make it all 
right with father. You're going to let me 


help you. You're not going to be silly any 


more. You can’t call it charity now, dear- 
est, because it’s vanity. I want your eyes 
back so that you can see me!” 

She laughed happily, but the man’s face 
did not relax. He began to realize what he 
had done and what had happened. The 
thought stunned him. He stood in great 
awe of her father, and of the castle and all 
that it represented. How could he have 
been so mad? But he knew that he loved 
her and would always love her, even if she 
couldn’t be his wife. 

“ Listen, Marian!” he commanded, as 
she tried to kiss him. “ This is all wrong, 
and it’s my fault. I love you, and I shall 
never love any one else; but I—I am only 
a light keeper. I'll never amount to any- 
thing. I haven’t any brains, I don’t know 
much. And you—why, you’re Charles 
Craig’s daughter, worth I don’t know how 
much, living in a castle. Your father would 
never—” 

“T love you,” Marian murmured; “ and 
if you love me, that’s all I care about!” 

“‘ Listen to me!” ‘Tom spoke mo’e tense- 
ly than before. “Do you think ‘you’d be 
willing to be the wife of a light keeper, 
after what you’ve had and known? Do 
you think you wouldn’t hate me as the 
years passed and you saw that I’m not much 
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good? You would! I’ve been a crazy fool 
to think of loving you—me, with three hun- 
dred dollars, and you with three million!” 

He laughed wildly. 

“Tom, I tell you that nothing matters 
but my love for you and your love for me. 
I’m not a silly, infatuated schoolgirl. I 
know what I am doing. I will be a light 
keeper’s wife, if you’re the man, and I don’t 
care if you never rise in the world. You 
are you, and it’s you I love, just as you are. 
Do you love me because I’m my father’s 
daughter, or because I’m I?” 

“Oh, Marian!” 

“Tt’s all a matter of accident that I’m 
Marian Craig and you’re Tom Bowen. But 
our love is not an accident; it was predes- 
tined. And you're going to let me help you 
now, because you’re mine—mine to love 
and to help!” 

“ Marian, I swear I shall never accept 
a cent of your money, now or hereafter!” 

“ Do you really mean that, Tom? Not 
even for your eyes?” 

“ Not even for my eyes.” 

“Oh, you must! Tom, for my sake, 
please!” 

ac No.” 

“ We won’t talk about it, Tom—not now. 
If you’ve made up your mind, it’s no use; 
but I love you, Tom, even when you’re so 
obstinate!” 

She succeeded in kissing his stubborn, 
set lips; but now he kissed her with a full 
consciousness of her identity as Charles 
Craig’s daughter. It wasn’t a loverlike kiss. 

“ Till to-morrow, dear!” she said, smiling 
happily as she went out of the door. 

“TI love you, Marian!” the man whis- 
pered brokenly after her. 


V 


Tue substitute light keeper who had 
come up from Boston was a pleasant, sym- 
pathetic fellow, with whom Tom easily 
made friends. After he had lighted the 
lamp, he went back to the cottage and of- 
fered to read to Tom until it would be time 
to go back and give the light another look. 

He read one story after another from a 
current magazine, while Tom sprawled in 
a big chair and smoked his pipe. Most of 
the stories were of love, and two of them 
were variations of the old romance of King 
Cophetua and the beggar maid. Tom lis- 
tened attentively, and became more than 
ever convinced that while it was all right 
for a rich man to marry a poor but beau- 
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tiful girl, as they did in the stories, it 
wouldn’t do at all for a poor man to marry 
a rich and beautiful girl. Such a man, in 
a story, would be a bum hero, he decided. 

The substitute, at the end of each story, 
added a criticism of his own. A story was 
either “ rotten ” or “ pretty fair.” 

At last the new man had to leave to go 
to the tower, and Tom was alone in the liv- 
ing room. Unconsciously he picked up the 
magazine and tried to read the last para- 
graph of one of the stories. 

“ Blind!” he muttered to himself. 

Elsie, Marian’s maid, came to the door 
of the cottage and knocked. 

“ Come in!” Tom called. 

“ Mr. Bowen, have you seen Miss Ma- 
rian? Has she been here? She didn’t come 
back this afternoon with Dr. Frezelle. We 
have phoned everybody where she might 
have stopped, but we can’t find her!” 

The girl was trembling with excitement, 
half in fear for the safety of the mistress to 
whom she was more of a friend than a serv- 
ant, half in romantic nervousness. Tom 
turned his sightless eyes upon her. 

“T couldn’t very well see her,” he said 
whimsically, “ because I can’t see any- 
thing; but she hasn’t been here since she 
left with the doctor.” 

“ You’re blind? How did that happen?” 

“ Where did Miss Craig go when she left 
the doctor?” 

“ Dr. Frezelle said she seemed tired and 
wanted to be alone, so she walked off down 
the beach, and no one has seen her since. 
I’m afraid something has happened to her, 
but her father says she can look out for 
herself. He thought that she’d be here, or 
that you might have seen her. If you ask 
me, I think it’s that sand schooner, with its 
filthy captain—” 

“ Hodges?” 

““ Yes—he insulted me once, and I never 
go down the beach any more.” 

“Come on! You must zo with me, or I 
might chase myself in a circle and get lost.” 

Tom found his hat on the table, where 
he had tossed it, and took the girl’s hand, 
pushing her out of doors. Giving her di- 
rections for the shortest cut, he led her up 
the beach. He walked so fast that she had 
to run to keep up with him, but she pre- 
vented him from falling over driftwood or 
walking into the bay. 

A mile down the spit they crossed a hol- 
low in the dunes and came out on the Es- 
sex River side. Following Tom’s direc- 
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tions, they passed a few squatters’ cabins 
that Charles Craig had allowed to remain 
when he purchased the property. None of 
them were occupied at present, for the chill 
of winter had driven the summer sojourners 
away. 

He remembered Lem Hodges well, for 
he had seen the skipper only too often, 
when he could see. Hodges had tried to 
make friends with him, and had invited him 
on board the schooner for a supper of salt 
pork and boiled potatoes and -a gulp of 
fiery whisky. The skipper expected him to’ 
return the courtesy; but Tom couldn’t abide 
the man, as he said. 

One day, just after the schooner had 
sailed away, Tom discovered that his dog 
was missing —a fine, thoroughbred, one- 
man collie that could have been lured away 
by no means save foul. He suspected 
Hodges, but had no proof, and he had not 
been able to trace the dog in any of the 
Boston kennels. He was convinced that 


the skipper had got the collie on board and 
had locked it up, to sell it later to some 
dog fancier in Boston. 

Tom wished mightily that he had the 
dog now. In his blindness, it would be his 
other self, and he would have its eyes 


through which to see. 

He remembered that Hodges had once 
said something about “ the damned million- 
aire” who owned the beach. He hurried 
on, breaking into a run down the dunes, 
with Elsie clinging to his hand and run- 
ning with him. 

They neared the schooner before Tom 
stopped. Elsie told him how it lay in the 
water—or, rather, on the sand, for it would 
not be in the water until the morning tide 
swept in. The plank was still there, lead- 
ing up to the deck. She described the rid- 
ing lights, and from what she said he knew 
there was a lamp burning in the stuffy, 
smelly cabin. 

He whispered briefly to the girl at his 
side. She shrank back in protest. 

“ But you’re blind!” 

“ Does that make me a cripple?” he de- 
manded irascibly. “ Do as I tell you!” 

A woman’s shriek pierced the air, and 
Tom’s fist clenched so hard over the maid’s 
hand that she added a stifled scream to it. 
Then she led him to the plank, saw that 
his feet were firmly set upon it, and started 
him toward the deck. He walked straight 
and erect, very slowly and with little noise, 
and made the deck without a stumble. 
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Then he turned to the right until his 
hand came in contact with a door. With 
his fingers on the knob, he stopped to lis- 
ten. He heard the lazy gutturals of Lem 
Hodges and the clear notes of Marian. He 
flung open the door. 

“Tom!” cried Marian. 

She saw Hodges jump to his feet from 
the chair he had occupied beside her. He 
started back to the wall, reaching behind 
him for a small desk built in there. Tom 
was acutely conscious of the skipper’s move- 
ment, but he stood still. 

Hodges looked at the erect, motionless 
man. It was a full minute before he real- 
ized that Tom was blind. Then he burst 
into laughter. 

“ Blind!” he chortled. “ This ought to 
be funny!” Y 

Tom’s hand, groping, found the top of a 
chair. Before Hodges was aware of any 
change in his position, the chair was swung 
aloft and came unerringly into contact with 
the swinging lamp. The cabin was plunged 
into darkness. 

“We're all blind now!” said Tom. 

He sprang aside and then forward, just 
as Hodges drew a pistol from the desk and 
fired wildly. In his new sensitiveness, Tom 


knew precisely where he would find his 


enemy’s fat throat. His big, bony hands 
dug into the skipper’s flesh, and the latter 
fell, striking his head against the cabin 
wall. 

Separating the cabin from the forecastle 
there was only a flimsy door. Through it, 
at the sound of the shot, the four men of 
the crew came tumbling, cursing, calling 
the captain’s name, telling one another to 
strike a light. Tom lifted Hodges without 
releasing his hold on the fellow’s throat, 
and threw him, gasping, through the door 
and upon the floor of the forecastle. He 
lay there moaning, and showed no inclina- 
tion to rise. 

Two by two Tom took the others, weak- 
ened by drink and starvation fare, and flung 
them after the captain. As fast as any of 
them dared to rise, Tom would seize them 
and hurl them back upon the soft cushion 
of the captain’s unconscious body. Before 
Marian could determine which side had 
won, in that short-lived but strenuous com- 
bat, five men lay prone on the forecastle 
floor, manifesting no desire for a renewal 
of hostilities. 

The blind man stretched out his hand to 
the wall, and, led by a perfume that rose 
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purely above the odors of the cabin, found 
the girl’s hand. 

“ T’m all turned around, Marian. I guess 
you'll have to lead us out!” he breathed 
heavily, but there was an exultant note in 
his voice. 

VI 


OrDINARILY Elsie was not a girl of un- 
usual tact, but to-night her romantic in- 
stinct proved as useful as years of diplo- 
matic training. She left Tom and Marian 
at the light keeper’s cottage, and went back 
alone to the castle on the heights. 

Marian clung to him and kissed him. 

“Don’t you see what this proves, you 
stubborn boy? It proves that you’re strong 
enough without your sight to do what few 
men could do. You don’t have to be proud 
and stubborn and obstinate, because every- 
body knows that you can do anything you 
want to do. Tom, I needed you to-night— 
I needed your protection and your strength; 
and you need mine. You need my help and 
my love to carry you through these dark 
months. Why isn’t it a fair exchange— 
your protection of me and my protection of 
you? You did more for me to-night than 
I can do for you; but if you love me, you’ve 
got to let me help you now, in the only 
way I can, by loving you and caring for you 
until your eyes are well. Will you, Tom?” 

“TI can’t let you, Marian. I can’t let 
you give me money!” 

“Why not? Not give it, but exchange 
it for what you have given me? It’s all I 
have to give, except love.” 

“T’m not selling my fists.” 

“Of course not! Neither am I buying 
them; but don’t you see, dear, stupid be- 
loved, that nothing matters between us, 
that we can give and take everything we 
have, and still have everything left?” 

“ Except money.” 

Marian sighed. He was stupid, she veri- 
tably believed. 

“ A loan of money, then! You will let 
me lend you money, won’t you? You would 
let your mother if she had it, wouldn’t you 
—or your brother, or sister?” 

“Maybe. Yes, my mother.” 

“Then that’s settled. You'll let me, or 
you'll confess here and now that you don’t 
love me!” — 

For answer he embraced her, and with 
his lips upon hers he told her how much he 
loved her. Still, he was conceding a great 
deal, and he wasn’t at all sure. 
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“ But your father—what will he say when 
we tell him?” 

“ Nothing at all. You see, I told father 
weeks ago—that I loved you, I mean. He 
is quite satisfied. He was less than a light 
keeper once, you know.” 

“ Well, I'll be damned! And it’s him I 
was afraid of all the time!” Tom became 
ungrammatical in moments like this. “‘ ?ut 


think well, Marian—are you sure you'll be 
happy in a little house like this? Will you 
be content to be the wife of a poor man like 
me, when your friends come by in their 
limousines?” 

“ Oh, I decided all that a long, long time 
ago. Don’t always be trying to put ob- 
stacles in the way of happiness! Kiss me!” 

Tom did. 





The Great Gayety 


HOW NOLL MORROW SETTLED THE PROBLEM OF HIS DIVORCE 
FROM CRYSTAL’S MOTHER 


By Mella Russell McCallum 


OLL MORROW had an appointment 
with his wife. It was eight o’clock 
in the mofhing. He sat on the mar- 

ble balustrade that divided the Rob-Noll 
garden from the house lawn, all ready to go 
into town. He was a small, dapper, blond 
man, in a rather flamboyant checked suit; 
yet there was distinction in the poise of his 
head, and his features were beautiful. His 
dancing pupils often told one another that 
he looked like a god. 

He didn’t sit facing the house—which 
was modified Italian, very handsome, and 
as comfortable as it was handsome. He 
faced the gardens. There were his roses— 
his delight; and there was the “ green rug,” 
where he taught his twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter nature dancing. Occasionally he had 
some of his pupils out there also, but not 
often. 

The “ green rug” was a satiny expanse 
of grass under the cathedral-like arching 
of elm trees. It was a natural church—the 
only church, in fact, that Noll ever went to. 
He loved it. 

He himself kept the sward free from ob- 
stacles that might hurt Crystal’s bare feet. 
The gardener gave it the same care that 
the rest of the lawns received; but that 
wasn’t enough for Noll. Every night in 
summer, when it didn’t rain, he crept over 
it on his hands and knees, removing any 
twig or bit of stone that he might find. He 


did this at night, because Crystal liked to 
come out and daace early in the morning. 
He hated to rise early himself, but he loved 
to watch her from his room, from his bed, 
or as he dressed. He liked to watch her 
small, flying, angular arms and legs. Some- 
times she laughed out loud. 

Later in the day he gave her a supervised 
lesson, usually at half past five o’clock, 
when he was home from his work. He was 
assistant to the ballet maestro, Balewski. 

He wished Roberta would come. He 
wanted to get the business in hand over 
with. It had been imminent for years. It 
concerned their separation. He kicked a 
shapely foot against the marble, and dug 
a small, vicious hole in the grass with his 
stick. 

Rob-Noll was lovely in the summer. He 
would miss it; but what a joke—Rob-Noll! 
Linking their names together in that ab- 
surd, familiar fashion! Well, she could 
soon remove the name. The place was hers. 

Roberta was approaching. He lifted his 
chin high—the full chin with the cleft in 
it. He saw that she walked stiffly. Well, 
who wouldn’t, after sitting all day at a desk, 
translating Greek and stuff? Yet she was 
only thirty-three. 

Good heavens, why didn’t the woman 
powder her nose? Noll hated a woman 
with a shiny nose. There were crow’s-feet 
about her eyes, too, that ought to be mas- 
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; and she should do her hair low, in- 
stead of that high, drawn-up style. She had 
dark, even, classic features, but she made 
nothing of them. She ought to wear gar- 
ments that flowed, instead of those stiffish, 
shirt waist things. Good Lord, how old she 
looked! No wonder, for she never took any 
exercise. 

“ Hello, Roberta!” He made her a gay 
half bow. His every movement was grace- 
ful. ‘“ Great little morning, isn’t it?” 

“ Ves.” Roberta Morrow made the ad- 
mission grudgingly. “So at last you want 
a divorce, Noll!” 

He thought her directness was indecent. 

“ Well, you know we agreed that any 
time either of us wanted to quit—but 
there’s never been a good enough reason till 
now—” 

“No. Just passively detesting each other 
isn’t much of a reason; but now—y.u want 
to marry some one else, I suppose!” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

The silence that fell between them was 
thoughtful, rather than intense. 

“Curious that any one should wish to 

in!” Roberta’s pale lips curved 
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marry 1 
in the way he loathed. “ One such mistake 


was enough for me.” 

“ I’m not making any mistake this time.” 

“ What a child you are, Noll!” 

A ragged flame of anger flared within 
him. It was like her to distrust him. She 
was so superior, so wise. Just because their 
own passion had been short-lived, she 
couldn’t imagine him capable of a lasting 
one. 

“ Sure, laugh,” he said. “I don’t mind. 
Adorée won’t mind it, either. We'll be be- 
yond your arrows.” 

“You're so dramatic!” she murmured. 
“Well, it will be an excellent thing all 
around, once it’s done. I shall be more free 
to do my work. I’ve contracted to do five 
translations for the Lynn Company.” 

“Do I interfere with your work? Be- 
cause, if I do—” 

“ Now, now, I beg of you! You don’t 
interfere seriously. I’m good at concen- 
trating, even when—even when I look down 
from my study window and see my husband 
kissing one of his pupils.” 

Noll colored. 

“That only happened once. It was rot- 
ten bad taste, I know; but you can bet 
Adorée didn’t uphold me in it!” 

Roberta lifted her heavy brews in scorn 
mingled with amusement. 
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“When do you wish me to start for the 
West?” she demanded. “I'd like to get 
my book off first, of course. I could be 
ready in a fortnight.” 

“T’m awfully sorry to put you to all the 
trouble of it, Roberta.” 

“Oh, I shan’t mind it much. I shall 
map out a course of reading to pursue while 
I’m gone. The house can be closed. Crys- 
tal can stay at the home of her governess.” 

“T want to talk about Crystal.” 

The heavy brows went up again. 

“Why? You don’t want her, surely?” 

The ragged flame inside him mounted, 
thickening his voice. 

“ Don’t want Crystal!” he cried. 

She started. 

“Oh! I—I didn’t imagine you would.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Why, a child of twelve wouldn’t— 
wouldn’t fit into a dream of young love, 
you know.” 

“ How perfectly you understand me, as 
usual! Have I ever showed any evidence 
of not appreciating my daughter?” 

“Oh, you’ve made a constant plaything 
of her, if that’s what you mean.” 

“ Plaything! Do you-think that because 
I’ve taught her to dance and be gay—to 
ramble through the woods with me — to 
swim—I’ve made her a plaything? What 
I’ve taught her is more important than 
what you’ve taught her—all—that book 
stuff!” 

“ Professor Nevins looked at some of her 
Greek composition last night. He says 
she’ll make a marvelous scholar.” 

“* Marvelous fiddlesticks! I tell you—” 

“ Come, this isn’t getting us anywhere!” 

“No. I want her half the time.” 

“ What? Have her education interfered 
with?” 

“ She’s as much mine as yours!” 

“Very well, then, if you want her half 
the time, you’ll have to continue as we are 
now. You do have her pretty much half 
time now. I’m not seeking a divorce, you 
know. Beggars can’t be choosers.” 

Noll swore under his breath. 

“ Well, how much can I have her, then?” 

“Vacations. Eight weeks in summer— 
a week at Christmas—a few days at Easter, 
possibly.” 

“Oh, Roberta!” There was a sob in the 
words. “ Not any more than that?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ But will you see that she goes on with 
her dancing when I’m gone? Will you?” 
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“T shall enter her in a class of social 
dancing, when the time comes. She may 
walk out with Miss Morgan, and have her 
little friends in for tea.” 

“ Oh, hell!” 

“Why do you want her so much, Noll?” 

“ Because she has as much of me in her 
as she has of you. If she hadn’t, I wouldn’t 
expect it. I wouldn’t want it. I’d realize, 
then, that I’d be bad for her, just as I’m 
bad for you; but as it is, there’s a part of 
her that you can’t educate. Don’t you 
know that, Roberta? You can cram her 
with Greek and Hebrew and—and Hotten- 
tot, but what about her capacity for light- 
ness and joy?” 

“ All children have that.” 

“ Not so much as she has. Already she 
dances like an angel—an awkward, baby 
sort of angel, of course. And she has tem- 
perament! She has the beginnings of the 
great gayety—the gayety of soul that we 
artists must have. How could you feed 
that? Answer me!” 

Noll’s head was thrown back. If he had 
been larger, he would have been magnifi- 
cent. He was rather fine, as it was; but 
Roberta’s face showed that she considered 
it the heroics of a mosquito. 

“What an actor you are, Noll!” she 
sighed. “ Well, I must get back to my 
work. Do you agree?” 

“Oh, yes—I agree.” 
“What else can I do?” 

Without a word of farewell he hurried 
down through the gardens. As he crossed 
a corner of the “ green rug,” he stooped, 
scarcely pausing, and picked up a pebble. 
Then he went out through the lower gate, 
and down the street toward the station. 
Rob-Noll was an hour’s run from New 
York on the Long Island Railroad. 


II 


Nott didn’t need to teach dancing. Ro- 
berta’s fortune was large, and she would 
gladly have given him an allowance, he 
knew. She didn’t enjoy having a profes- 
sional dancer for a husband; but he had 
gone right on earning his own living. Part 
of the time he had danced on the stage. 

In the car with him were some neighbors 
whom he knew slightly—men of whom Ro- 
berta thought well. He might have es- 
caped thinking by joining them; but mar- 
ket reports bored him, and he knew that 
they were slightly contemptuous of his 
profession. 


He shrugged. 


He watched the pretty suburbs flash past. 
Not all his thoughts were troubled—not his 
thoughts of Adorée! 

Adorée! She would be his wife. It was 
just a question of time now. Adorée, with 
her baby chin, her straight, small nose, her 
wide-open hazel eyes; her black curls, band- 
ed with blue when she danced; her boylike 
yet rounded body, straight and slender and 
fine, without a suggestion of too much curve 
anywhere. 

He had met her in the winter, when she 
had come to Balewski for Iessons. She had 
been on the stage four years, but she was 
always studying, practicing to perfect her- 
self. She was twenty-four. Noll was 
thirty-four. 

They had fallen in love at sight. They 
had “sensed” each other. Noll had had 
other affairs in the last dozen years, but he 
had never considered divorce until now. 
The others had been mere temperamental 
excursions. 

How had he and Roberta come to marry 
in the first place? Oh, well, he knew! It 
had been that damnably lonely New Hamp- 
shire resort. He was recuperating from 
typhoid, and she from overstudy. It had 
been November, and there were no other 
boarders. He was trying to work out the 
details of the costumes for an Egyptian 
ballet, and making a botch of it. He could 
do the dances, of course; but costumes— 
setting—what did he know about the his- 
tory of Egypt? 

He had confided his troubles to his fellow 
boarder with the lovely Grecian features, 
and had learned that she fairly oozed 
Egyptology. It had seemed as if they both 
belonged to the arts; and so they did—but 
with what a difference! 

They had found out that difference since, 
all right. They had been like two utterly 
different stars that had momentarily swung 
from their orbits, and touched—and then 
swung back forever. Roberta had been en- 
thusiastic over that Egyptian dance, at the 
time; and he had imagined himself to be 
quite a scholar in the realm of things an- 
cient, at the time. 

Many men in Noll’s place would have 
relinquished an infant daughter right at 
the start; but there was nothing of the 
black sheep about him. He was what he 
was as genuinely as Roberta. 

He came from a long line of theatrical 
folk. His world had its responsibilities and 
conventions, the same as any other world. 
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Noll loved his baby; and so—to quote him 
—he was darned if the little thing was go- 
ing to be like her mother, if he could help 
it! For there was, in Crystal, the blood of 
the dancing Morrows and the comedy-play- 
ing Nolls. 

He swung up into the present. It was 
cruel of Roberta not to let him have Crys- 
tal more than just vacations. Still, Crystal 
adored her erudite mother. Crystal liked 
to study dry books. Perhaps it was all 

right. 


‘Anyway, he and Adorée would give the 
child some glorious vacations—days so 
packed with gladness that they would last 
in Crystal’s heart until the next time. Per- 
haps they could go to Paris next summer 
for a few weeks. 

He thought with regret of Rob-Noll. His 
rose garden, tended only by the gardener, 
would become stereotyped, and like the 
neighbors’ rose gardens. The “ green rug ” 
would grow slightly lumpy. No one would 
keep it free from those smaller obstacles. 
His wing of the house, his studio, would be 
closed. 

There would gradually be less and less 
dancing for Crystal. Roberta wouldn’t 
actually forbid it. Oh, no; but it took a 
stubborn spirit to dance around Roberta. 
Noll had a stubborn spirit, but he wasn’t 
so sure about Crystal. She was like her 
name. She reflected whichever of her par- 
ents she was with. 

From the Pennsylvania Station he made 
his way to Broadway, then up to Forty- 
Ninth Street and Balewski’s studio. A pair 
of blue earrings in a window caught his eye. 
They would be just the thing for Adorée; 
but he hadn’t time to stop now. 

The studio was a large, square room, 
hung with yellow silk, rather soiled. The 
maestro, in a soft white shirt open at the 
neck, and black velvet breeches, was al- 
ready on the floor. The girls were assem- 
bling, some twenty of them, of various 
types. There were lovely, dimpled girls, 
picturesque, exotic girls, homely, eccentric 
girls, with bright, birdlike eyes, and bony 
knees and elbows. There were profession- 
als, near-professionals, and amateurs. They 
wore costumes varying from gingham romp- 
ers to pastelle-tinted shifts, and soft ballet 
slippers, once pink. Their legs were bare. 

Noll nodded to the class collectively. A 
pleasant warmth was generated in his heart. 
He was at home here. He had never been 
at home at Rob-Noll, save in his wing of 
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the house, in the garden, and on the “ green 


He disappeared in his dressing room, and 
came out again, clad like the Russian, ex- 
cept that his breeches were gray. He wore 
a black silk handkerchief to keep his blond 
hair back. 

“You will take the class, Noll, while I 
work with one or two at a time in the small 
studio.” 

“Yes, Mr. Balewski.” 

“ Oh, and yes—I have told Hartzig about 
the special dance you and Adorée are do- 
ing. He will come to see it at one fifteen.” 

“ Hartzig!” 

Hartzig was the great revue producer. 

“He is looking for something for his 
Chicago show. Perhaps I lose a good as- 
sistant—yes?”’ 

That was one fine thing about Balewski 
—he would never stand in your way. 
Noll’s heart warmed still more. Ah, this 
was the only life! The world of his art! 
Roberta and her books—bah! 


Ill 


He saw Adorée come in from the girls’ 
dressing room, and take her place. Her 
costume was of bright blue silk, with a blue 
bandeau. She smiled to him. 

The class began with “ bar work,” and 
ended, some two hours later, with the diffi- 
cult fowetté turns and the “ wheel.” The 
girls, disheveled, were wet with perspira- 
tion; yet they were happy. They laughed 
and chattered. Did they not have that 
greatest of all things, the great gayety? It 
was the credo of the art. 

Adorée started out to dress. Noll called 
to her. 

“ Hartzig’s coming to see our dance, 
right away!” 

The girl flopped down on one of the side 
benches. 

“Oh, Noll—do you think—” 

Their eyes clung. 

“ He’s looking for a number for the Chi- 

revue.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“ And, Adorée, Roberta and I are calling 
everything off!” 

“T must fix my hair, before Hartzig 
comes!” 

She flew out, a flash of blue. 


They had created this team dance be- 
cause—well, because they must express 
themselves. They called it “ Frost.” 
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This was the first time they had had an 
audience, although Balewski had seen them 
practicing after hours, and had smiled to 
himself. They had no costumes, but they 
explained to Balewski and Hartzig what 
the costumes should be. 

The audience of two sat on the bench. 
Hartzig was square-built and undemonstra- 
tive, and dressed quietly. He was puffing 
a cigarette nervously. 

Adorée, Noll explained, was the spirit of 
cold. She would wear frost-sprinkled tar- 
leton, with icicles hanging from her wrists. 
Noll was the sun, in flaming orange yellow, 
with an orange yellow cape hanging from 
his shoulders and billowing out in a blazing 
circle as he danced. Then there would have 
to be a light effect of alternate sunshine 
and clouds, to be worked out in detail by 
the electrician. 

The dance begins. The clouds are dark, 
threatening. Adorée, spirit of cold, stands 
lightly, proudly, easily eluding the vague 
passes of the obscure sun. The sun grows 
desperate, tries to seize her, fails, throws 
himself down. She laughs. 

Then the clouds lighten. The sun jumps 
up. The cold spirit is frightened; but she 


can still keep out of his grasp. The dark 


She laughs once more. 


comes down again. 
She dances on his out- 


The sun faints. 
spread cape. 

Then, gradually, it becomes apparent 
that the clouds are dispersing for good. 
She grows terrified. He jumps up boldly, 
no longer vague of movement. She falters. 
She cannot dance at all! 

The clouds are gone, and she waits, hor- 
ror-stricken, for the end. The stage is daz- 
zlingly light. The sun embraces her. She 
melts. The icicles drop from her wrists. 
The tarleton droops. Piece by piece, her 
costume falls—only to reveal that under- 
neath she, too, is dressed in flaming orange 
yellow. She has become a part of the sun, 
her lover. 

They dance. At first she hates him, be- 
cause he has absorbed her; but she is warm 
now. It is better than being an icicle. 
They dance, in complementary accord, to 
the finale. 

Hartzig’s mouth gaped open. Balewski 
was smiling proudly. When it was done, 
Hartzig mopped his face, as if he had been 
putting forth the physical endeavor of the 
dance. 

. My God, I must have that dance,” he 
said. 


Adorée sat down and fanned herself. 
Noll stood, smiling rather foolishly. Hart- 
zig jumped up. 

“Come to my office at nine to-night. 
I'll have the contracts ready. My God, 
that dance! I read between the lines—” 

“ But no, no, no! It is that they are 
artists, Hartzig—nothing more,” cut in Ba- 
lewski. “ Children, I congratulate you!” 

There were a few minutes more of praise 
and pleasantry; then the maestro and the 
producer walked away. Noll overheard 
Hartzig saying: “‘ So beautiful! They can- 
not dance so unless they love—” 

Noll smiled at the girl. They were too 
spent to be dramatic. 

“So he likes it,” Noll said. 

“Yes. Coming out to lunch with me?” 

““ No—class in ten minutes. Please stop 
in Gurly’s on your way out, and ask them 
to send me a sandwich.” 

“ All right! Oh, shall I ever get cooled 
off? If we sign those contracts, you’ll be 
in town for dinner, then.” 

“Yes, we'll eat together. Oh, damn— 
Crystal’s lesson! I’d better call up Rob- 
Noll, and say I can’t come.” 

“ But you could make it, couldn’t you, 
and get back? Don’t disappoint her—the 
darling! Go without your dinner. We can 
eat together afterward—celebrate, Noll! 
Say, Noll, do—do we get her part of the 
time?” 

“ Just vacations. Her education mustn’t 
be interfered with. Roberta was flat.” 

Adorée stamped her foot. 

“ That dry old study stuff she crams her 
with! It’sacrime! Let’s kidnap her, Noll. 
I mean it!” 

“Tt wouldn’t work. Roberta has money. 
Besides, Crystal doesn’t mind that study 
stuff.” 

“ T thought she liked to dance. I thought 
she was gay!” 

“ She is. It’s queer. I don’t know.” 

Adorée rose to go. Noll took her hand 
and held it against his cheek for a moment. 
Then she went out. 


IV 


CrysTAL Morrow was already dancing 
on the “ green rug” when Noll got there. 
She was a tall, dark child, with her mother’s 
forehead and her father’s bow-curved 
mouth. Her eyes were her own—crystal 
gray. Through them you saw the bottom 
of her soul. Sometimes it looked dark and 
somber down there. Then Noll didn’t un- 
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derstand her. 
sparkled now. 

She wore a little dancing dress that Noll 
himself had made. Roberta’s seamstress 
would have nothing to do with what she 
called “ bare-legged doings.” The good 
woman’s own daughter disported in an ab- 
breviated jersey at Brighton Beach every 
Sunday; but that was different. So Noll 
had cut out the rose-colored silk, and had 
run it up on the sewing machine. He had 
been well aware, at the time, that an apti- 
tude for sewing didn’t raise him in his wife’s 
estimation. 

He stopped to observe Crystal before she 
saw him. She was dancing with a “ bub- 
ble,” as the dancing people call a spherical 
balloon. It was rose-colored, like her dress. 
She couldn’t manage it very well yet; but 
even as she dashed wildly about, she was 
graceful. 

Noll half closed his eyes, to get the pic- 
ture—the satiny grass—the airy cathedral 
above—the running, leaping, whirling child. 
Then she saw him. 

“You're late, Noll!” 

“T know. Never mind!” 

He opened his arms, and she sprang into 

them. 
Presently he ran up to his rooms, to 
change into dancing clothes again. It never 
occurred to him that he might legitimately 
pity himself for having to do this, with the 
day’s work over. 

When he returned to the “ green rug,” 
Crystal startled him. The child was wear- 
ing a pair of toe slippers, very shabby and 
soiled. She stood on her toes, with her 
arms extended. 

“ Where did you get those?” he demand- 
ed. “Your mother doesn’t want you to 
learn ballet.” 

“ Adorée gave them to me, that time she 
was out here.” 

“ Adorée! But she couldn’t have!” 

“Well, she left them in your waste 
basket, and I asked her if I might have 
them. ‘If your father doesn’t mind,’ she 
said. I knew you wouldn’t care, Noll. I’ve 
been practicing—see!” 

She flung one foot out behind, and clawed 
the air, then poised, leaning forward in a 
rather wabbly way. 

“What on earth is that?” Noll asked, 
laughing. 

“ An arabesque 

“Oh! Glad you told me.” 

The child laughed, and thumped down. 


Sometimes it sparkled. It 


” 
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After all, why shouldn’t he teach her 
ballet technique? He had always known 
that she would never be satisfied with just 
nature work. He forgot that he would be 
her teacher only two weeks longer. 

“Oh, I’m so happy!” Crystal said. 
“ Adorée taught me a little bit that day. 
She says I’m naturally almost turned out 
already.” 

“You and Adorée seem to be good 
friends.” 

“ Oh, yes—I love her. Don’t you?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

Noll gave her some simple exercises to 
do by herself, in order that she might more 
easily learn the ballet position. Then they 
did what they called story dances. Crystal 
was usually the one who made up the 
stories. 

“ Come, Noll, I’m your slave. You have 
been very cruel to me. You’ve beaten me. 
I am submissive, but there’s something 
about me that’s im-impervious. You try 
to conquer that something. You plead, and 
weep, and offer me jewels, and tell me how 
much you love me.” 

That was a story-dance. 

At seven o’clock they heard the musical 
gong announcing dinner. 

“ Gracious, Noll, we’ll have to sprint. 
T'll race you!” 

“T’m not staying to dinner, my dear— 
business; but I'll race you!” 

Crystal stood still. 

“ What business?” 

“ A contract. I’m going with a show.” 

Noll’s heart sank. If it was hard to tell 
her that much, how could he ever tell her 
that he was going away for good? Well, 
he wouldn’t tell her. He would let some 
one else. But that wouldn’t do; for he 
must make her understand that he wanted 
her during her vacations. He must make 
her want to come to him.- He thought, too 
of the ballet technique, just started. 

“ Will the show be in New York?” 

«“ Chicago.” 

“T want to go with you, Noll!” 

“You couldn’t, I’m afraid. Your mother 
wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“ But you could get me a tutor there.” 

“No use, my dear. Never mind!” Noll 
forced himself to consider the present. The 
present was good. The evil day was not 
yet come. “ Race you!” 

A moment longer she regarded him with 
her crystal eyes. He knew she felt a 
shadowing of disaster. Then he saw her 
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begin to reflect his own resolute gay mood. 
Laughing like wild things, they tore up the 
slope, leaped over the marble balustrade, 
and ran into the house. 


V 


Tue day had already been a full one; 
yet Noll was in the train again, speeding 
cityward. He was hungry, for he had had 
only a sandwich since breakfast. After 
those contracts were signed, he and Adorée 
would dine with some splendor, he decided. 
It would be a fitting celebration. 

What improvement Crystal’s dancing 
showed! The child had talent. He would 
take her in to Balewski soon. 

But he couldn’t. After two weeks he 
wouldn’t see her again, until—until Christ- 
mas, perhaps. Damn Roberta! 

But that wasn’t fair, either. Roberta 
was herself, just as he was himself. Ro- 
berta couldn’t help being a highbrow. And 
Crystal—Crystal was both of them. 

Crystal would miss him. Cruelly! He 


had always guided her play hours. It was 
his fault that she didn’t care much for other 
little girls. 

Oh, well, Roberta would make things 


easy for the child. Roberta would fill Crys- 
tal’s time. Crystal loved her studies. She 
would be all right. She adored her mother. 

But she adored her father, too. He edu- 
cated her, just as surely as Roberta did. 
He had told Roberta so that morning. 
There was something in Crystal that Ro- 
berta couldn’t minister to, not with a thou- 
sand governesses—a capacity for joy and 
light—the great gayety—the credo of his 
world. She hadn’t the credo yet—just the 
capacity. 

“Oh, God! Why couldn’t she have 
been all Roberta, or all me?” he groaned. 

What nonsense! He must stop thinking; 
or let him think of Adorée. 

But Adorée was not the problem. Ado- 
rée was there, waiting; while little Crystal 
—where would she be, torn between Ro- 
berta and him? 

Noll had always thought it was the hell- 
ishness of fate that had thrown Roberta 
and him together. Now, suddenly, he saw 
that it was nature’s plan. Nature didn’t 
give a whoop or a hurrah for their happi- 
ness. Nature had the product in mind— 
Crystal. 

If Crystal’s father were a dry, professor- 
ish person, Crystal would be a dry, profes- 
sorish person. If Crystal’s mother were— 


well, like Adorée, Crystal would be like Noll 
and Adorée. Personally, he thought that 
was a good way to be; yet he realized dim- 
ly, and for the first time, that Crystal was 
finer as she was. 

“ She has more brains in her little finger 
than Adorée and I together,” he muttered. 
“‘ She’s—well, I guess she’s some peach of 
a combination!” 

The deduction dazed him slightly. 

Adorée had seriously suggested that they 
should steal her. He had thought, at the 
time, that the main thing against it was the 
physical impossibility of it. Now he real- 
ized that Crystal wouldn’t be happy away 
from Roberta’s world permanently. 

His acumen depressed him. God, it 
would be fierce to be so brainy as this all 
the time! Why, he was doing a regular 
highbrow stunt in the thinking line. He 
remembered what a physician had once 
said of Crystal: 

“She is a tight E string.” 

The physician had looked at Noll queer- 
ly, as if he might break the E string. 

Oh, nonsense, nonsense! He had a right 
to his life. It had been spoiled long enough. 
Adorée, too, had her rights. It wouldn’t be 
fair to Adorée, not to go on. Adorée would 
never consent to be his mistress. He 
wouldn’t ask her. 

He was going ahead. Self-expression was 
every man’s right. Crystal would be all 
right, after the first wrench. Nature had 
used him for its own purposes long enough. 
Now nature could go hang! 

He and Adorée would give Crystal some 
wonderful vacations. Everything would be 
all right. 

VI 


THERE was room in Hartzig’s office for 
little else besides the big desk and Hartzig. 
Adorée was already there, sitting in the 
narrow space between the desk and the 
wall. She looked cool and sweet in blue 
and white sport clothes. 

“ Here is your contract, Mr. Morrow,” 
began Hartzig. “Examine the figure, 
please.” 

Noll started. It was a large salary. 

“T appreciate real artistry, Mr. Morrow. 
‘ Noll and Adorée ’—how does that sound? 
So! If you will sign on the dotted line— 
ha, ha!” 

The producer was in fine humor. 

Noll picked up the stub pen. He looked 
at Adorée. She smiled to him. He waited 
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a moment. Then he threw the pen down, 
with a foolishly dramatic gesture. 

“T can’t sign!” 

He gave a little half scream, and lurched 
backward. He was conscious that Hartzig 
and Adorée were pushing him down into a 
chair. He put his hands over his face, and 
cried. 

“ The figure is not high enough?” 

Hartzig was used to his stage children. 
He purred. 

“Oh, yes—the salary’s all right, I’m 
sure.” It was Adorée speaking. “ Just let 
him alone a few minutes. I—I think I 
understand!” 

“ A little brandy, perhaps?” 

The producer unlocked a lower drawer. 
Noll took the drink. What a spectacle he 
was making of himself! How like him, 
Roberta would say! 

He began to speak very carefully, for the 
alcohol, on an empty stomach, was not 
steadying. 

“You see, if I accept your—your gen- 
erous offer, it means that—some one will 
be cheated out of the great gayety—some 
one who has the beginnings—” 

He waited. 


Temperament! He was used to it. 

“ Adorée knows what I mean. I hope 
you can use her alone in your show, Mr. 
Hartzig. Her solo work is—most excel- 
lent, I assure you.” 


Hartzig’s eyes popped. 
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“ Oh, I can,” snapped Hartzig; “ but I 
want you both. That dance of yours is—” 

Noll had slumped in his chair. He knew 
that they were whispering above him, con- 
sulting what to do. Presently he was eat- 
ing a sandwich, with great mechanical dif- 
ficulty. Adorée held a cup to his lips—hot 
coffee. Then they gently bundled him into 
a taxicab. 

They took him all the way to Rob-Noll. 
They would have taken him up to the dark- 
ened doorway, but he insisted on stopping 
at the “ green rug.” 

They stood at one side, silently, as he 
got down on his hands and knees. A cool 
moon slanted faint light through the ca- 
thedral arch. He forgot his audience, as he 
crept about, removing small obstacles that 
might hurt a bare foot. He did not notice 
when Hartzig and Adorée crept away to 
the waiting taxi. 

Roberta would be surprised enough in 
the morning, when he told her he didn’t 
want a divorce. Oh, Adorée, Adorée! 

But Adorée was young. There would be 
another love for Adorée. 

And in the morning—every morning in 
summer, when it didn’t rain—Crystal would 
put on her little dawn-colored shift and 
come down here to dance on the smooth 
grass. Her father would see her from his 
room, as he dressed to go to his work. He 
would hear her laugh out. 





A DARK HOUR 


Dark though the hour, ’tis but a brief eclipse— 
The blackness only seems; 

Oh, bring your fearless lips upon my lips, 
And turn your fearless eyes, 


Laughing and wise, 


On the eternal brightness of our dreams! 


So shall we pass this hour of darkness through, 
This threat of the wild sky 

That cannot hide from us the constant blue; 
Our hearts have too great store 
Of steadfast love before 

This hour—while you are you and I am I. 


*Twas for such hour as this we kissed in the sun, 
And drew our breath 
In heaven, defying death, 
Drawing from the sustaining Infinite the power 
Against this finite hour. 

Behold, the dark hour is already run! 


Richard Le Gallienne 





A New Dimension 


HOW THE LATEST MARVEL OF SCIENCE BROUGHT SUCCESS TO 
A SINGER WHOM TIN PAN ALLEY DESPISED 


By Richard Barry 


HEN Byrte Cansoni, born Manny 
Rosenbaum, first saw the cashier 
of the music publishing house in 

Tin Pan Alley where he was employed to 
plug Dixie songs and coon baliads—in 
which specialty he had risen by sheer lung 
power and industry to a place at the head 
of his profession—he exclaimed: 

“ The kid’s got a face like a horse!” 

By a strange coincidence, this was almost 
the identical remark made by George Henry 
Lewes, several generations before, to Her- 
bert Spencer, after the famous philosopher 
had introduced Lewes to George Eliot. 
However, the coincidence begins and ends 
with that remark. Byrte Cansoni, unlike 
Lewes, knew nothing of the music of the 
spheres. 

“A guy can’t afford to be versatile,” he 
sagely observed, “if he wants to stay out 
in front these days and lead the mob. I 
stick to the coon and Dixie numbers. I’m 
no orchestra, to look after all the stuff that 
spills out of this alley.” 

Therefore, while Lewes eventually be- 
came the mate of George Eliot, despite her 
equine physiognomy, nothing of the sort 
happened with Cansoni and the cashier. 
Instead, one night he ran off with the bally- 
hoo, Marcella Van Alstyne, born Katie 
Mooney, whose face, far from resembling 
that of a horse, was just such as may be 
seen in the front line of any first-class mu- 
sical show. 

The cashier, with whom Marcella lived 
in a Bronx apartment, heard of the elope- 
ment over the long distance phone shortly 
after midnight, with this parting injunction: 

“Wise the boss, and hold my job till 
next week, ‘cause Byrte joins his show Mon- 
day, and I’ll be back then.” 

The boss canned romance, and sold it in 
the form of twenty-five-cent sheet music. 


He had no sympathy with a girl who would 
throw up a good job and elope with a song 
plugger. The cashier, in desperation, tried 
to stay his anger by offering to ballyhoo in 
Marcella’s place. 

“You!” he snorted, in mingled disgust 
and derision, as he cast over her one com- 
prehensive look. 

The cashier, who may be introduced 
more formally at this point under her prop- 
er name of Jane Kerry, was not one to be 
withered by a look. She stood very secure- 
ly on extremely short legs, at the end of 
which were sensible shoes with flat heels 
and square toes. Her body was long, but 
thick through the back and chest. This 
disproportion gave her an ungainly appear- 
ance, which was greatly accentuated by her 
more or less horselike face, above which her 
hair was drawn straight back and tied care- 
lessly in a single knot. 

Perhaps the boss should not be censured 
for his derisive snort, for no one, except 
possibly a person of superior insight, could 
have seen at a glance that Jane Kerry had 
any talent above that of the plainest kitchen 
mechanic. 

“Please, Mr. Greengold,” she pleaded, 
“let me show you!” 

Before the skeptical music publisher 
could further express his disapproval, Jane 
was seated at the piano, and was inter- 
preting his latest lyric chanty, “ The Un- 
written Law in Arkansas.” He paused in 
the very act of ordering her back to the 
cashier’s cage, and listened. 

Even as Jane swung into the second 
verse, a vaudeville headliner, looking for a 
leader as a “ kick-off ” for her new act, en- 
tered. She likewise paused. Mr. Green- 
gold was smart enough to interpose himself 
between the piano and his customer, and 
to become his own salesman, while Jane 
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warbled the theatric syncopation of “ The 
Unwritten Law.” 

After the satisfied vaudeville artiste had 
gone, agreeing to feature the “ Arkansas ” 
number over forty weeks of big time, Mr. 
Greengold said nothing more about the 
cashier’s cage. Shortly after, while Jane 
was entertaining a storeful of passers-by, 
assembled by the penetrating magic of her 
strangely compelling voice, Mr. Abe Fin- 
stein, the junior partner, remarked to Mr. 
Greengold: 

“ Jake, you got a holt of a genius alretty! 
Take her down to Gatti Cateaser, and he’ll 
sign her for the Met. She can skin Ponselle 
or any of them birds on Fortieth Street!” 

“ Abe,” said the senior partner mourn- 
fully, “ you heard her, but you ain’t seen 
her. Take a look!” 

Mr. Finstein’s look was comprehensive. 
He saw the mole with three prominent hairs 
on Jane Kerry’s left cheek. He got the 
full effect of her long face, with its promi- 
nent jaw and its shaggy eyebrows, unhand- 
some in a man, but almost repellent in a 
girl. Then he saw her stand up, and ob- 


served that strange body, with its ungainly 
walk. To a person whose whole aim in life 


was to associate melody with beauty, the 
effect was shocking. 

“You’re right, Jake,” he admitted. 
“ Anybody who saw her would run a mile, 
especially a man. Better build a screen 
high around her and do your own selling 
till Marcella gets back.” 


II 


WHEN Marcella Van Alstyne, now Mrs. 
Byrte Cansoni in private life, returned 
from her impromptu honeymoon, life went 
on as before in the Bronx flat. Up there 
they were Jane and Katie, two girls grown 
up together in perfect comradeship from 
the days when their families had lived in 
near-by shanties under the shadow of Coo- 
gan’s Bluff. 

Of all the girls she had ever known, the 
only one who had never revealed any 
jealousy of Marcella was Jane Kerry, who 
still clung to the name with which she had 
been christened. Marcella was a beauty; 
men flocked about her. She had a pleasant 
voice; men flattered her. She lived gayly, 
frivolously, the flashing, superficial life of 
the big village, and to her it was all good. 

Envy and spite barbed many arrows for 
her, but when they traveled toward their 
mark Jane Kerry was usually there to 
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thwart them. With ingenuity, bravery, in- 
dignation, and scorn, she choked slanderous 
tongues and shamed lying gossips. 

Marcella felt rather than knew this. Her 
parents were dead, and she needed some one 
on whom she could rely to keep the home 
fires burning, as it were, in the welter of the 
metropolis, and especially amid the brass 
and tinsel of Tin Pan Alley, where she pres- 
ently became a reigning queen. So the two 
girls stuck together, and people came to 
know them as Beauty and the Beast. 

Jane was useful. She kept the flat, she 
did the cooking, and if Marcella’s end of 
the rent was short, she made it up. 

No man ever called on Jane, and very 
few women, for she was a self-sufficient 
soul. No man ever asked her out. She 
worked; she saved her money; she 
dreamed; and she adored Marcella, to 
whom she was both big sister and mother. 

In Marcella, Jane worshiped all that she 
lacked — loveliness of form, prettiness of 
face, an instinct for style in dress and for 
smartness in demeanor and in speech—the 
smartness, it may be deprecated, of Tin Pan 
Alley, and yet it formed the vital currency 
of the dominant exchange that opened all 
the doors at which she knocked. 

In Jane there was no pettiness, no vanity. 
That nature had not endowed her with the 
coin of the realm of pleasure evidently oc- 
casioned her no regret and no bitterness. 
She was content to be a patient cow ad- 
miringly observing the flight of the sky- 
lark, and willing to offer, at any moment, 
a broad back or an obliging horn for the 
alighting of the itinerant songster. 

When Marcella found that Byrte Can- 
soni did not hasten home from his tour of 
the big time, but sailed for the other side, 
instead, she tried to do away with herself 
via the gas route. It was Jane who saved 
her physical life, and who then stood by 
and offered the more essential spiritual prop 
to recovery. 

Later, Jane thought of an excellent way 
to forget. She took Marcella to an eminent 
voice trainer, and urged that she should be 
prepared for the opera. By appealing to 
her vanity, and to thoughts of worldly re- 
venge, she managed to revive Marcella’s in- 
terest in life. 

But Marcella was not made for heroism, 
especially not for the grueling preparation 
necessary to a would-be opera singer; nor 
could she save the money needed to pay 
for the tuition. 
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Jane, therefore, in an excess of unselfish 
zeal, tried to do both. She gave all her sav- 
ings to the teacher. To make it easier for 
Marcella, she went through every exercise 
with her. 

Marcella tried her best, but her best was 
only half hearted. One day she failed to 
appear for the lesson, although Jane was 
on hand. Jane, in shy confusion, invented 
some plausible excuse for her adored one, 
and then, as if to mollify the austere in- 
structor, said that she would take the les- 
son instead, so that he would lose nothing 
by it. She intended, later, to impart it to 
Marcella alone. 

The instructor, imparter of a scientific 
method well known to the leaders in his pro- 
fession, was astounded that day. As he 
put it later to his wife: 

“The girl is a freak—a musical freak! 
She has what I have always declared are the 
three essentials for a great singer—an ab- 
normally long epiglottis, an enormous chest 
development, with consequent inexhaustible 
lung power, and, most important of all, a 
vibrant and understanding soul. Yet, with 
all that, she is impossible.” 

“Why, my dear?” protested the wife. 
“T cannot understand.” 

“When you see her you will. Imagine 
a woman totally devoid of any feminine 
charm, ungainly, awkward, positively ugly, 
undersized, with a man’s shaggy eyebrows, 
and a hairy mole in the middle of her face. 
What could be done with her, either in an 
operatic company or on the concert plat- 
form? It’s the most pathetic case I ever 
saw. ‘There’s no chance for her, and it 
would be a crime to encourage her to de- 
velop her voice. She needs a new dimen- 
sion, something now unknown to man, by 
which her divine gift can be expressed with- 
out any intrusion of her stunted and mal- 
formed body.” 

At the music publishing house, while 
Jane sang behind a screen, Marcella sold 
songs from the front. Business was excel- 
lent; but Marcella was uncertain. Some 
days she came. Some days she did not. 
When one dances half the night, it is easier 
to lie in bed the next day than to get up 
early and go to work. Besides, there was 
- illness, a mysterious illness, that afflicted 

er. 

Jane never missed, and never complained. 
Greengold and Finstein let it go at that. 
When Marcella was not there, they did their 
own selling. Twice they discharged Mar- 
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cella, but they took her back when Jane 
threatened to quit unless they did so. 


Ill 


Asout this time talk floated everywhere 
of a strange new wonder—radio. It was 
the phonograph plus the wireless telephone, 
plus a printless newspaper, plus a theater 
without a box office. You stuck a wire 
into the air, put a receiver to your ear, and 
instantly you heard anything—everything. 

Tin Pan Alley was aflutter. The first ~ 
thing that hit it really hard was the edict —— 
of the vaudeville powers that artists con- 
tributing services to the radio would hence- 
forth be barred from first-class vaudeville 
theaters. 

That made the trade sit up. Gee, what 
did this mean? The end of the music pub- 
lishing business, or the beginning of some- 
thing new and greater? 

Jane heard the talk as it filtered through 
the office. ‘Then, one day, she read that 
the radio headquarters in Newark was eager 
to secure singers to perform at the nightly 
concerts, as the field of choice had been 
automatically limited by the withdrawal of 
the leading vaudeville performers. 

Greengold and Finstein were growing 
daily more difficult in their exactions about 
Marcella. They even docked her pay when 
she failed to appear—which seemed mon- 
strous to Jane. How could any one with a 
heart of understanding exact from a lovely, 
delicate girl like Marcella the crude punctu- 
ality of a truck horse—such a truck horse, 
for instance, as Jane Kerry? 

So Jane wrote to the radio people in 
Newark, offering the services of Marcella 
Van Alstyne for any night they might 
choose, and a prompt reply accepted the 
offer, with the promise of expenses and a 
nominal fee. 

IV 


THE night arrived. With it, to the little 
flat in the Bronx, came the doctor, for Mar- 
cella was complaining. After a brief ex- 
amination he took Jane aside and told her. 

“Heaven help us!” gasped Jane. “A 
baby! And this is the radio night! Well, 
doc, you stand by her, and I'll beat it to 
Newark. I’ve saved her before, and per- 
haps I can again!” 

The huge building across. the river sin- 
gularly suggested machinery. It was very 
different from the Manhattan side, especial- 
ly from Tin Pan Alley, with its glare, its 
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glitter, its confused babel of personalities, 
its litter of luxuries. 

Over there, at night, there seemed to be 
just workmen and workwomen. They were 
all servants, serving something, somebody, 
somebody else. Appearance counted for 
nothing. 

Jane felt all this keenly, and with an un- 
defined satisfaction, as the elevator took 
her to the reception room. Here she ap- 
proached a desk and a brisk individual. 
Every one seemed brisk, hurried, impa- 
tient, as if they were all responsible for the 
birth pangs of a new world. Somehow this 
gave Jane courage. 

“ Miss Van Alstyne,” she said, in re- 
sponse to a question. 

Really she had intended to explain that 
Marcella could not come, but the official 
gave her no chance. 

“Yes, Miss Van Alstyne,” he said. “‘ This 
way;” and he led her down a dimly lit 
corridor. 

It was at this moment that Jimmy Lace, 
the antennz expert, chose to alter the ten- 
sion on the main shaft of the projecting ap- 
paratus on the Newark roof. He had been 
ordered to do it earlier in the evening, be- 
fore the concert began, but other work had 
forced postponement of this important im- 
provement of the service. 

He realized that there would be about a 
minute during which communication would 
be shut off. He listened in to choose an un- 
important minute—one, at least, which in 
his judgment was unimportant. 

He waited until the conclusion of the 
band number then being rendered. He 
heard the announcer begin to talk. In- 
stantly he concluded that this was the mo- 
ment. The announcer only liked to hear 
himself talk, anyway. The performance 
was the real thing. Jimmy boldly slipped 
his wrench around the main shaft. 

The announcer was saying: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we regret that 
Mme. Galli-Curci, who had promised to 
sing for you to-night, has been obliged at 
the last moment, by her physician’s orders, 
to postpone the engagement; but she prom- 
ises to favor us at an early date, to be an- 
nounced later. In her place we offer Miss 
Marcella Van Alstyne, who will sing ‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer.’ ” 

Jimmy got the shaft taut and working 
better than ever just as the first bars of the 
accompaniment died away. The audience 
missed the announcement, but got the song. 
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Down below, in a room in which there 
was no one else except a man who had 
turned his back on her, and who was busy 
with a complicated instrument manipulated 
by bulbs and knobs, Jane Kerry was com- 
ing into her own. For the first time in her 
life her voice soared free and clear. No 
one could see that deformed body. No one 
could look at that “ horse’s face ” and turn 
instinctively away. 

And Jane Kerry knew it. For her the 
new dimension had been found. 

She knew that she was going out, bodi- 
less, through the invisible ether, vibrant 
with her ecstatic song, now penetrating 
with the melancholy of a distant lover, now 
low and subdued with the clinging tentacles 
of Celtic sentiment. 

Thousands, perhaps millions, were there 
—all around, hearing her, but blessedly 
free of the pathetic sight of her, floating 
and basking in her supernal song. She, 
who had never had a lover, was giving 
forth her inner self tremulously to multi- 
tudes. These were her lovers. She would 
gladly give them her heart, her soul, her 
tenderest secrets. 

The applause clogged the wires. The 
“bravos ” and “ encores” threatened con- 
tinuity of service throughout the depart- 
ment; but before any official could see her, 
she slipped through the dim corridor, into 
the train, and was speeding back to the 
Bronx flat. 

The next day the radio company was 
told by scores of correspondents that “‘ Gal- 
li-Curci was never before in such perfect 
voice.” 

As a result, a letter went to Miss Van 
Alstyne, in Tin Pan Alley, offering her 
one of the first contracts for regular radio 
performances. 

Jane gleefully showed this letter to Mar- 
cella while the baby nestled in her arms. 

“ Guess that ’ll make Greengold behave,” 
said she who could perform only with the 
aid of a screen. 

“ But,” objected Marcella, “I'll never 
make good on the radio. We'll have to 
pass up that money, and it’s three times 
what Greengold pays us.” 

“‘ Never!” replied plain Jane Kerry, her 
eyes twinkling. “I'll be Marcella Van Al- 
styne in Newark, while you play the part 
in Tin Pan Alley.” 

Maternally, then, or grandmaternally, 
she leaned over and kissed the forehead of 
the new mother. 
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HE story is told by Lieutenant Fairfax, now—for want of better employment—skipper of 
Harrison Grosvenor’s yacht, the Integrity. Grosvenor, an American millionaire, is — 
in the West Indies for his health, with his daughter Carol, a girl of twenty. Calling at 
Fort de France, on the French island of Martinique, he sends Carol for a run ashore, with Fairfax 
for an escort. The girl mysteriously disappears, and when the skipper reports this to her father, 
Mr. Grosvenor is so greatly excited that he is stricken with apoplexy. 

Going in quest of the missing girl, Fairfax finds his way to the country house of Mme. Saint 
Cyr and her daughter Jasmine. The latter is a beautiful Martiniquaise for whom the American 
sailor has conceived a romantic admiration, first inspired by a sight of her photograph. Mme. 
Saint Cyr seems to have some bitter grudge against the Grosvenor family, and Fairfax suspects 
her—rightly, as it turns out—of having kidnaped the millionaire’s daughter. She meets ~_ skip- 
per’s attempted intervention by wounding him and making him a prisoner, together with Carol. 
Guarded by a veteran retainer of the Saint Cyrs, an old soldier named Jean Baptiste, with 
Hercule, Jean Baptiste’s son, and Pensée, Hercule’s wife, the two captives are taken to the shore 




















and placed in a boat. 


“Where in the world do you suppose we are going?” Carol asks her fellow prisoner, whom 


she has nicknamed Brambles. 
XII 


DID not know just where we were go- 

ing, but I could guess what our captors 

meant to do with us. I wanted to keep 
Carol’s spirits up, so I answered her as 
cheerfully as I could. 

“ Perhaps to some desert island,” I said. 
“ After all, that will be better than our 
other prison, for we shall probably have the 
run of it. On the other hand, we’re not so 
likely to be found.” 

“ T don’t know that I’m in any desperate 
hurry to be found,” declared Carol. “ It 
will give us a chance to get still better ac- 
quainted. Won’t it, Brambles?” 

“ Small doubt of that,” I said, and fell 
silent. 

I was seriously disturbed in mind. Carol 
appeared to take it for granted that this ad- 
venture was bound to end in the story-book 
way. She was accustomed to getting what 
she wanted, and had a perfectly good idea 
of how to go about it; but it seemed to me 
that she would probably have had the same 






feeling toward any decent chap whom cir- 
cumstance might have pitchforked into a 
similar relationship. It might last with her, 
and then again it might not. She was ripe 
for love, and that passionate island had en- 
meshed her in its glamour, converting soft- 
er yearnings into torrid, potent ones, a good 
deal as its sugar was converted into alcohol. 
No, I did not flatter myself that I was the 
real cause of her swiftly burgeoning emo- 
tions; but unless I watched my step I was 
likely to represent their effect. 

Without lying, I may say that the fact 
of her being an heiress did not tempt me 
at all. Material considerations are not con- 
trolling ones, I suppose, when one is thirty- 
two and sanguine and adventurous. The 
big fortune is always just around the corner. 

Besides, it would have given me pause 
that this same big fortune was not yet 
Carol’s, and that her father had engaged 
me as his sailing master, and had paid me 
the compliment of intrusting his daughter 
to my care. I did not believe that he would 
find any objections to my marrying Carol. 
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If so, ne would scarcely have taken such a 
chance, being a man of the world and no- 
body’s fool. It was even possible that he 
felt himself to be failing fast, and wished 
to see her married before he died. 

Perhans I might have let myself drift 
pleasantly with the flood of this tide to for- 
tune, if it had not been for an obstruction 
in the channel. That bar to navigation was 
Jasmine Saint Cyr. 

I may or may not have fallen in love 
with Jasmine’s portrait. Probably not, be- 
cause a man would have to be a hopelessly 
romantic dreamer actually to fall in love 
with the likeness of a woman he has never 
seen; but now I had seen the original very 
much in the flesh. I had heard Jasmine’s 
low-pitched, thrilling voice interceding for 
me, even after what she must have con- 
sidered to be blackguardly conduct with a 
young girl intrusted to my care. In spite 
of such strong evidence of a scoundrelism 
that I had not tried to defend, her wonder- 
ful eyes had scarcely examined me for a 
moment when their whole expression had 
undergone a change. They had seemed to 
look deeper than her mother’s, and to dis- 
cover that I was not the contemptible ob- 
ject that my actions seemed to indicate. 

I was also convinced that we had Jas- 
mine to thank for the decent treatment we 
had recently received. Wherefore, with her 
lovely personality in the background of my 
mind, I was unreceptive to Carol’s romanc- 
ings. While not actually making any men- 
tal comparisons of these two girls, so widely 
different, yet so curiously alike in some re- 
spects, the present situation left me cold. 

Carol had already shown a curious fac- 
ulty of being able to read my thoughts, and 
she gave another example of it now. She 
had her father’s way of looking elsewhere 
and then turning suddenly, as if to catch 
the other person by surprise or, startle him 
into the betrayal of some secret thought. 
Perhaps it was not thus intended, but it 
carried this suggestion. 

From watching the moonlight on the 
mountains, Carol flashed her face around 
to mine. Her eyes fastened intently on me. 
Then she gave a soft laugh. 

“ Don’t squirm, my little boy! It’s too 
late. You might have managed to escape 
back there, but marooned with me out 
where we’re going, you haven’t a chance!” 

“Why the exultant ferocity,” I asked, 
“as if you were Diana and I a wounded 
stag at bay?” 
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“Love’s that way—at first, Brambles. 
It’s a sort of relentless duel @ /’outrance. 
I’ve watched it a good many times. Of 
course, you might have mutual love at first 
sight, but in most cases one or the other 
attacks. It’s as apt to be the woman as the 
man who forces the fighting, only he doesn’t 
know it. That’s not your trouble, is it, old 
dear?” 

She laughed again. Hercule and his 
pretty wife stared at her covertly, with even 
deeper astonishment. 

“ Let’s call it a love holiday until we get 
out of this mess,” I suggested. 

“ There’s no such thing!” said Carol. 


The big fishing sloop was lying some dis- 
tance out, where the breeze struck down 
upon the water. Her mainsail had been 
hoisted, and as our boat came alongside a 
man and a boy started to heave in the 
anchor. Jean Baptiste and Hercule 
swarmed up and helped us aboard. Our 
transference to the island was a personally 
conducted family affair, for the brigadier 
told me that the man up forward was an- 
other of his sons, and the boy a grandson. 

The anchor was catted up and the jib 
hoisted and backed out, when the sloop 
swung off, and we stood away on our course 
with a quartering breeze that freshened, as 
we left the land, to blow with a strong and 
steady draft. Jean Baptiste said that we 
could count on its holding throughout the 
night, and that daylight should find us close 
in to the island. 

It was pleasantly cool on deck, so he 
brought up a mattress, spread a sail over 
it, and invited Carol to repose herself when 
she felt so inclined; but we had both slept 
enough to last us for some time. The slight 
motion being pleasant to those accustomed 
to the sea, we sat with our backs against 
the cabin house, where presently the briga- 
dier joined us. 

I asked him to what sort of place we were 
being taken. 

“It is just a desert island, monsieur,” 
said he; “a heap of rocks sticking up out 
of the sea, with nothing on it but scrub and 
a few wild goats. There is a spring of good 
water, by which we shall make our camp. 
There is only one thing to guard against, 
and that is snakes; but we shall look out 
for them.” 

“ The fer-de-lance?” I asked. 

“ Oui, m’sieur, but there are not many. 
In former years they were the pest of Mar- 
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tinique. Then mongooses were imported, 
and these little animals multiplied and de- 
stroyed the snakes, and have now turned 
their attention to our poultry and rabbits. 
You may have noticed that the rabbit 
hutches are built up on stilts, and the wise 
little beasts know better than to come down 
at night.” 

I knew all about the fer-de-lance, a snake 
as deadly as the cobra—and worse than the 
cobra, because it is the only snake known 
to attack a person voluntarily, without be- 
ing first molested. The brigadier told us 
that in former times this deadly serpent— 
named fer-de-lance, or spearhead, because 
of its straight, rigid, metallic body and 
spear-shaped head—had the habit of lying 
ambushed near a path and darting out to 
strike a passer-by. Many children were 
formerly destroyed by it. 

This did not sound very pleasant to me, 
and I said so; but Jean Baptiste assured us 
that there was no danger if one kept to the 
open places. I had my suspicion that he 


might be giving us this warning to keep us 
from straying out of his sight. 

“ There is a nice strip of beach, where 
one may bathe,” said he; “ but it is not well 


to go more than chest deep.” 

“ Sharks?” I asked. 

“No, m’sieur. I do not know of any 
authenticated case of a shark attacking a 
swimmer in these waters, though they might 
do so if he were to remain for some time 
motionless, like a dead man. The danger 
is from a big fish.” 

“ Barracuda,” I said, for I had been 
warned about this danger. 

The barracuda is a fearless and ferocious 
fish about the size and shape of a muskel- 
lunge, or a large pike. It will attack any- 
thing that flashes in the water, sometimes 
right in the surf. Its fearful teeth will 
shear off a couple of fingers or toes like a 
lawn mower, or even tear a mouthful out of 
arm or leg. 

“ This doesn’t sound like much of a win- 
ter health resort to me.” said Carol. “ No 
social life, no palm garden, but poisonous 
snakes and man-eating fishes and things! 
How does one pass one’s time, brigadier?” 

“There is not much amusement, ma’m’- 
selle,” said he regretfully; “ but let us hope 
that your sojourn will not be for very long.” 

“What I utterly fail to understand,” 
said I, “ is how a brave and honest veteran 
soldier can give his service to this sort of 
thing. The others may have good reasons 
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of which I am in ignorance, but how about 
yourself?” 

He drew himself up with a frown. 

“ M’sieur,” said he with dignity, “I and 
my sons are soldiers, and have been taught 
to obey the orders of those whom we serve 
without question. More than that, we have 
been for generations loyal servants of the 
Saint Cyr family. Their battles are our 
battles, and it is not for us to question the 
right and wrong of what we are ordered to 
do. That is the beginning and the end 
of it.” 

Here was fidelity for you—the fidelity of 
the old régime, which has not changed much 
on Martinique, whatever the topsy-turvy- 
dom in the mother country. It struck me 
that it might be the beginning of it, though 
not the end; but it did not seem worth 
while to say so to Jean Baptiste. His code 
was simple and direct, ignoring any con- 
sideration of what might happen to him or 
his as the result of obeying to the foot of 
the letter the command of his superiors. 

“This sloop will set us ashore and re- 
turn,” said he. He motioned to some bales 
and boxes covered by a tarpaulin. “We 
have two weeks’ stores and a couple of 
tents for ma’m’selle and yourself, and there 
are grottoes in the rocks where Hercule and 
I can camp. You have only to make your- 
selves as comfortable as possible and await 
developments. The island is well out at 
sea, with nothing to attract anybody to 
land.” 

“‘ We might shoot sea birds,” I suggested. 
“ Have you brought guns?” 

He shook his head. 

“Only my service revolver, m’sieur, but 
that is enough to knock over a goat, and I 
am a good shot. The sea gulls are unfit to 
eat, and there is no need of defense, because 
there is nobody against whom we need to 
defend ourselves.” 

“Sounds rather dull,” I said to. Carol; 
“but it looks as if we shall have to make 
the best of it.” 

“Well, we’ve got each other, Brambles. 
I must say that you’re not cursed with gal- 
lantry. I could name half a dozen men of 
my acquaintance who would jump at a 
chance like this!” 

“T haven’t the slightest doubt of it,” I 
answered; “ but for my part, I feel like a 
fool. A nice fat job I’ve made of your 
rescue!” 

The motion of the sloop, and the soft sea 
air, presently made Carol sleepy, and she 
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dropped off, with a bight of the oid sail 
drawn over her. A little later I followed 
her example; and so the night passed tran- 
quilly enough, the big, heavy boat not being 
so dull a sailer in that steady draft of air. 

When I awoke, the sun was not far be- 
low the horizon, and overhead the fleecy 
cirrus clouds were crimsoning. The breeze 
had lightened, but the little island was close 
aboard—a tumbled heap of rocks, clothed 
in brown and green vegetation, with strips 
of white beach and low, eroded cliffs. Like 
most such volcanic outcrops, it presented, 
as seen from a distance, a not unattractive 
look. 

Jean Baptiste had rigged a tented awn- 
ing over Carol, who still slept. I went for- 
ward and took a bucket bath behind the 
mainsail. - The sea was so smooth that it 
was not necessary to pass around under the 
lee of the island to make a landing. In 
these waters there is not the big ground 
swell that crashes continuously against the 
islands of the Pacific. 

A fragrant odor of coffee was coming up 
from below. As I came aft, refreshed and 
with a brisk appetite, I felt inclined to look 
more cheerfully upon our situation. I had 
discovered, to my intense relief, that I could 
now move my arms freely, if not yet strong- 
ly, and the region of the wounds was no 
longer tender. They were healing quickly 
“ by first intention,” as surgeons say, thanks 
to a clean skin surface and to the steel- 
jacketed bullet, which, according to the 
theory of the brigadier, was sterilized by 
the heat of its passage through the air. 

Carol thrust out her head from the edge 
of her tent, and wished me a blithe “‘ good 
morning.” I dropped a bucket over the 
side, and found myself able to haul it up 
without much difficulty. 

“ Here’s your bath,” I said. 

Pensée, coming up at that moment, gave 
me a look of strong disapprobation. She 
fetched fresh water and a basin, with a 
clean towel and a cake of delicately per- 
fumed soap in a fancy wrapper. Then she 
slipped under the tent, to assist Carol at her 
toilet. I felt reproved. 

A little later, our breakfast was served 
under the awning—fruit, flying fish, eggs, 
and coffee. About an hour later we dropped 
anchor in a little cove, where the water was 
so clear that one could see every minute 
detail of the bottom. Carol and I and Pen- 
sée were landed, and sat in the cool shade 
of the cliffs, while the stores and camp 
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equipment were brought ashore. Then the 
sloop got under way and stood off on a close 
reach for Martinique, the blue mountains 
of which looked to be twenty-five miles 
away. 

We pitched our tents a little distance 
above the beach, as much in the shadow of 
the cliffs as possible, and not far from a 
pool of clear, cool water, fed by a little 
stream that flowed out through a fissure in 
the rocks. Jean Baptiste assured us that 
in this spot there was nothing to be feared 
from snakes, as the ground was bare and 
sandy, and the fer-de-lance keeps itself to 
the cover of vegetation. Carol and Pensée 
installed themselves in one of the tents, 
while I had my quarters in the other, some 
fifty yards away. The stores were stowed 
in a grotto, where Jean Baptiste and Her- 
cule took up their habitation. 

So there we were, somewhat in the posi- 
tion of castaways who have managed to 
salve all the necessities and some of the 
luxuries from their vessel, and who find 
themselves well enough established for an 
indefinite sojourn. As Carol saw the situa- 
tion, this could not at the most be for more 
than a very few days; but I, knowing her 
father’s precarious condition, wasn’t so sure. 

If Mr. Grosvenor were to die, there 
seemed nothing for our captors to do but 
to release us, taking their chances of what- 
ever action against them we might see fit 
to institute. If he were to recover the pos- 
session of his faculties, he would, of course, 
take steps to effect our liberation at what- 
ever cost. The uncertain feature of the 
business was that he might perhaps remain 
indefinitely in a state that would make any 
treaty impossible of achievement. 

I spoke of this to Jean Baptiste, who knit 
his forehead. 

“T understand wounds, m’sieur,” said he, 
“ but I have no experience with such cases 
of paralysis. I should say that if that were 
to happen, and the father of ma’m’selle 
were to remain mentally befogged, then 
Mme. Saint Cyr will have missed her coup; 
but that is none of my affair.” 

“ But she can’t hope to keep us stuck 
out here on this heap of rocks the rest of 
our lives!” I protested. 

“Non, pardi! Madame has not the 


slightest intention of keeping us here for 
more than a fortnight, whatever happens,” 
he answered crossly. “ It was this accursed 
and unexpected stroke of apoplexy and your 
own behavior that made us all this trouble. 
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As it is, we can only wait and see what may 
develop.” 


I shall pass briefly over the events of the 
next four days—or, rather, the lack of any 
such events. Now that there was no chance 
of their employment for a desperate effort 
at escape, my arms regained their normal 
vigor—which is perhaps an ungrateful way 
of putting it. Even if opportunity had of- 
fered for such escape at the cost of an at- 
tack on our guardians, I should not have 
availed myself of it. I was beginning to 
like the stanch old brigadier, and his son 
was a quiet, honest, and respectful fellow. 

Carol took her exile quietly enough. De- 
spite her threats, she made no further effort 
at warmer relations between us. It was evi- 
dent enough to me that her nature was of 
the sort to function vividly in an atmos- 
phere of excitement or swift action, but to 
grow passive in one of inertia. She would 
not have shone at all in the story book and 
motion picture réle of sole and beautiful 
companion to the handsome and heroic cast- 
away. The chances are that she would have 
got so heartily sick of his society as to be 
scarcely able to endure the sight of him. 

She said as much to me on the fourth 
day of our internment — though perhaps 
“ externment ” would be a better word, we 
were so completely out of everything. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “I do hope 
I’m not going to get cured of the Brambles 
habit, as I was of the rum habit, from get- 
ting too fed up on it! Why is it that when 
you’re supplied ad lib. with what you most 
desire, you lose your taste for it?” 

“ Tt’s a case of reaction,” I said. “ When 
a girl gets a job in a candy store, they tell 
her to go ahead and stuff. Three days of 
it is usually enough. Brides and grooms 
are apt to fight before the honeymoon is 
over, and millionaires are mostly bored to 
death with their money.” 

Carol nodded. 

“Yes. We complain at home about the 
snow and slush in winter and the heat in 
summer, but it distracts our minds from the 
sameness of things. In a place like this you 
don’t know whether it’s yesterday or to- 
day or the day after to-morrow. I wish 
there’d be a hurricane or something!” 

“Tt’s not the hurricane season,” I told 
her. “ The most we’re apt to get right now 
is a short squall or a snake bite.” 

“Don’t believe there’s a snake on the 
island,” she said wearily. ‘“ John the Bap- 


tist told us that to keep us from roaming 
out of his zone of observation. Oh, dear! 
We’re not living up to the best traditions 
of this situation, according to the highest 
authorities on romance. Can’t you start 
something, no matter what?” 

“T might knock you silly and lug you off 
to a cave,” I suggested. 

“Darn it, you wouldn’t need to. I 
haven’t the gumption to raise a resisting 
hand, or even to be thrilled, or furious, or 
frightened.” 

“ Well, then,” I said, “ I might brain the 
brigadier and Hercule with a chunk of lava 
rock when their backs were turned, build 
some sort of coracle with the tents, rig a 
sail, and waft back to Martinique or some 
other island. That’s perfectly feasible.” 

“Good Lord, Brambles, don’t suggest 
anything so horrid! They’ve been far too 
nice, and I’m getting very fond of Pensée. 
Why do you suppose dad is stalling like 
this, and his only child he wots not where? 
Rage at their nerve, I suppose—the ‘ mil- 
lions for defense but not a cent for tribute’ 
idea that he’s so fond of quoting. He might 
stretch a point for me,” she added sadly. 
“T never would have thought it of him. 
’Fraid I’ve had too much of an opinion of 
my value to others. There’s father balking 
at my ransom, and you stalling along from 
the start, when I’d have expected you to 
be making desperate love to me. Let’s 
hope it may do me good!” 

“Tt already has,” I said. “ You’re three 
times the girl I met aboard the yacht.” 

“ Well, that’s not saying much;” but she 
looked mildly pleased. “ I do wish, though, 
that I could get some slant on what’s be- 
hind all this. I’m beginning to think that 
dad must have pulled off something pretty 
raw down here. The count’s not a bad old 
sort, and these servants are dears; but [ 
do wish that something exciting would hap- 
pen!” She gave a sigh. “ After what I’ve 
been through, I find it too relaxing. My 
system requires something dangerouser.” 

It was early morning, just a little after 
sunrise, for we rose and retired with the 
sun, sleeping or dozing through the heat of 
the day. Carol and I were at the top of the 
low cliffs, and near their edge, looking down 
on our camp about fifty feet below us. 
Hercule was cleaning some fish that he had 
caught from the rocks, while Pensée, in a 
bright yellow gown, with a scarlet kerchief 
around her black, wavy hair, was feeding 
scraps of brushwood to the fire in a little 
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stone stove that the drigadier had con- 
structed. He himself had gone off to see 
if he could bag a goat with his French cav- 
alry pistol. 

Wherefore, hearing a slight scuffling noise 
behind me, I thought naturally that it was 
Jean Baptiste returning, and looked around 
to joke him at another failure to get a shot; 
for the goats were wild and wary, and I 
had heard no report. 

And then, as my eyes fell upon what was 
there, it needed but one startled glance to 
show me that Carol’s wish for more excite- 
ment had every prospect of being granted. 


XIII 


Att individuals who keep their brains 
and bodies healthy and alert, and who do 
not allow the former to become clouded by 
silly prejudices, possess, I think, the faculty 
of sensing the moral qualities of others with 
whom they come in contact. Children and 


dogs, and people of uncomplicated natures, 
whose keen instincts often short-circuit logi- 
cal deductions, are endowed with this gift 
to a very marked degree. 

Perhaps I may belong to this latter class, 
or possibly I am still a good deal of a child, 


because I am able to feel intensely the good 
and the bad in the people whom I meet, or 
even have occasion to observe. It was this 
sixth sense that had puzzled me about Mme. 
Saint Cyr and Jasmine, and even old Senor 
de Gonza, because, while there seemed 
every proof of their scoundrelism, I had not 
seemed able to feel the evil in them. 

More than once, in going through my 
comparatively young but not uneventful 
life, it had happened me to encounter 
some man or woman whose mere propin- 
quity gave me goose flesh. I had shaken 
hands, in polite social intercourse, with peo- 
ple whom I loathed to touch, and yet about 
whose character and affairs I knew abso- 
lutely nothing. As a child, I had lived 
rather a solitary life, and later I had spent 
a good deal of time at sea, or in the woods, 
often with dogs as my companions, so that 
I may have developed a natural keenness 
of instinct. 

Now, as I glanced around and fixed my 
eyes on the two sinister figures that had 
quietly approached to inspect Carol and 
myself on the cliff, and Pensée and Hercule 
down there on the beach below, my first 
impression was much as if I had turned to 
see a couple of hyenas about to spring. 
The feral malignity that seemed to pour 
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from the pair struck me with the shock of 
an onslaught of fangs and claws. 

The two were white men, in the sense of 
race, but scorched by the sun to a yellow 
tropic tan. Their clothes were the merest 
rags, which might once have been almost 
any sort of garment. One of them was big 
but gaunt, bushy-bearded, and with stub- 
bly black hair that grew down in a point 
almost to his eyebrows. The other man 
was small and wiry, with large, bulging eyes 
set rather close together against a thin, 
hooked nose. His forehead was very high 
and narrow, but he had wide jaws and a 
pointed chin. His beard grew here and 
there in tufts, and his mustache was not 
thick enough to cover the thin lips that 
writhed up a little over his yellow canine 
teeth in a sort of chronic snarl. 

Both men looked fairly young, though 
prematurely aged by physical duress of 
some sort. I was not long in guessing what 
sort this must have been. Their unmis- 
takably criminal aspect, and their unkempt- 
ness, suggested escaping convicts; and this, 
in turn, suggested the French penal colony 
on Devil’s Island, near Cayenne. 

It is not uncommon for prisoners to es- 
cape from there, and to make their way to 
Dutch or British Guiana. In most cases 
the prison authorities do not bother to trace 
them. If they reach the British colony they 
are not returned, unless demand is made 
for them. They are merely kept under sur- 
veillance, but swift and summary punish- 
ment is meted to them for the slightest 
criminal act. 

For a moment we stood staring at one 
another, less in curiosity than warily, tak- 
ing measure and weighing chances. The 
pair, so far as I could see, were unarmed, 
for they did not show so much as a knife, 
nor did I think their scanty rags concealed 
any weapon. 

They shot a quick glance between them. 
Then the smaller man, a typical Apache of 
the Paris slums, asked in a sort of guttural, 
ingratiating voice: 

“ Monsieur is shipwrecked also?” 

“No,” I answered, forgetting for a mo- 
ment that I must have presented all the ap- 
pearance of a Martinique peasant, and that 
it was odd, therefore, that he should ad- 
dress me so respectfully. “ We have come 
here to try to catch some goats.” 

“Vraiment? You are from Guade- 
loupe?” he inquired, jerking his head to- 
ward the bold mountains of Martinique. 
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“ Ves,” I answered. 

This ignorance of their locality proved 
beyond all doubt that my opinion of their 
character was correct. Coming down on 
the ship, between St. Croix and St. Kitts, 
the captain had told us that about a year 
before he had come upon a boatload of 
what he thought to be castaways. When he 
swerved from his course to pick them up, 
they had declined his offer, but had asked 
him where they were. They proved, of 
course, to be escaping convicts. 

“ Our boat should come back for us to- 
morrow,” I said. 

Carol had risen, and was standing at my 
elbow. The two pairs of wicked eyes 
played avidly over her, then passed on to 
Pensée, busy with her culinary prepara- 
tions on the beach below. The pair were 
too far back from the edge of the bluff for 
her to have noticed them unless she had 
happened to look up in our direction. Her- 
cule, still cleaning his fish, had not discov- 
ered them. 

The big man now spoke in a whining 
tone, curiously high pitched for one of his 
bulk and breadth of chest. 

“We are poor shipwrecked mariners, 
mon ami. We were bound from Bordeaux 
to Guadeloupe, with a cargo of wine, when 
our rotten little bark sprung a leak, and 
we were obliged to leave her. Can’t you 
offer us a bit to eat?” 

“ How many of you are there?” I asked. 

“We have four comrades on the other 
side of the island. They are very weak 
from lack of nourishment.” 

The man looked like almost any sort of 
beach comber, but he spoke like a school- 
teacher. He was a forger or counterfeiter, 
perhaps, and a man of education. 

The bulging eyes of the wiry little Apache 
were fastened on me knowingly. He may 
or may not have guessed that I was not en- 
tirely what I appeared, nor Carol, either; 
but I felt instinctively that he knew I was 
not deceived by their story, and had recog- 
nized them for what they were. I decided 
that with such desperadoes a bold course 
was the best. 

“Oh, come!” I said briskly. “ What’s 
the use of lying? You are evidently escap- 
ing from Cayenne, and I wish you luck. 
Anybody of good heart would be glad to see 
all those poor devils escape. We'll give 
you what food we can spare, and then you 
had better get back into your boat and 
make for that island, which is not Guade- 
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loupe, but Martinique. The country peo- 
ple there are good-natured and sympathetic. 
They would be more likely to help you than 
to betray you, and you can scatter and go 
each man his way.” 

They listened to this in silence. Then 
the big man said softly in his high-pitched 
voice: 

“ Merci, monsieur; but it is evident that 
you are not of Martinique, or even French. 
I should say that you are an English gen- 
tleman, or American—a scientist, perhaps, 
who for his amusement, or for reasons of 
convenience, has seen fit to stain his skin 
and adopt native dress for himself and 
mademoiselle. 1 sincerely trust that mon- 
sieur is not like ourselves, a fugitive from 
so-called justice, an object for the persecu- 
tion of tyrannical laws framed and admin- 
istered for the benefit of kings and emperors 
or a bloated plutocracy.” 

His small red eyes grew redder still. I 
guessed what he had been deported for— 
or, at least, one of the reasons. 

“ Be that as it may,” I said, “ the posi- 
tions of us both are unfortunately compli- 
cated. I can spare you food enough to get 
you to that island yonder, and then you 
will have to shift for yourselves.” 

He did not look particularly grateful at 
this offer. I was on the point of telling him 
that he could consider himself in luck for 
any help at all, when Carol’s voice cried 
furiously: 

“Take your eyes off me, you filthy 
beast!” 

I looked around quickly, to see that the 
Apache had edged up a little closer. He 
must have been giving her a pretty vicious 
looking over. Instead of being confused or 
angry at her reprimand, he wore a sort of 
leering grin. 

Carol swung round to me. 

“Why do you stand there talking to such 
scum?” she demanded in English. “ Tell 
them to clear out. Don’t give them any- 
thing at all. They’ve probably murdered 
their jailers, or something!” 

The big man interrupted in English, and 
with a voice that was ominously polite: 

“T fear you lack the first principles of 
human brotherhood, young lady. I should 
say that you belonged to the class of 
parasites—”’ 

He got no further. Carol’s bare arm 
whipped out to seize a chunk of lava rock 
the size of a horse’s hoof. She raised it 
shoulder high. 
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“ Now get out of here!” she said. “ Get 
out, both of you!” 

They seemed to hesitate for a second; 
but Carol’s angry voice had reached Pensée 
and Hercule. Filinging his fish aside, the 
young man came running for the fissure in 
the cliffs by which we had climbed up. Our 
visitors, on seeing him and catching the 
flash of his knife, gave us an ugly look or 
two and turned away. 

“ We may come later for that promised 
food, m’sieur,” said the big man. 

“ You'll get nothing from us,” said Carol, 
“ unless it’s a bullet through anybody who 
shows his head around our camp!” 

“ That rag needs the dog whip,” said the 
Apache. 

This was more than anybody could stand. 
I made a lunge for the little beast, and 
then something happened to me. He did 
not try to run, but faced me defiantly, as 
if daring me to lay hands on him. As he 
was not much over half my size, I intended 
to take him by the scruff of the neck, give 
him a good sound cuffing, and fling him on 
his way; but as I reached out for him, a 
little puzzled at his calm, something flashed 
up over his shoulders, too quickly for me 
to dodge. It landed with a terrific impact 
on the right side of my head, a little above 
the temple, and the next instant I was 
sprawling, half stunned, on the turf. 

He had dealt me /a savate, that fearful 
and often fatal blow of the heel swung up 
over the opposite shoulder, while its dealer 
pivots on the ball of the other foot. This 
is a particular accomplishment of the Paris 
Apache. If he is expert as most of them 
are, and wears a heavy boot, he can kill a 
man in his tracks. The coup is particularly 
useful in dealing with Anglo-Saxon victims, 
who naturally watch the fists, taking no 
heed of the feet. Also the Apache appears 
to possess some hypnotizing power—seems 
able to fix and hold the eyes of his pros- 
pective prey until the fearful blow has 
landed. 

Luckily for me, this little devil who had 
so cleanly bowled me over was shod with 
the native sandals in use all along the coast 
—a thick strip of leather sole, with a woven 
pocket for the toes and a band across the 
ankle. Even then he might have done for 
me if he had landed on my temple, or on 
the base of the jaw; for I should probably 
have been knocked senseless, and the at- 
tack would have been quickly followed by 
a coup de grace with a chunk of rock. 
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Fortunately, too, was the fact that they 
had seen Hercule rushing up with his knife. 
Perhaps they may have thought that they 
had one less of us to deal with, and, being 
unarmed, they had better postpone further 
hostilities until reénforced. As I rolled over 
and staggered up, with my head swimming 
in a multitude of sparks weaving about to 
obscure my sight, I caught a blurred im- 
pression of them running off through the 
scrub. 

I got on my feet and stood there, very 
groggy, and I must say very much ashamed. 
Then I looked at Carol, who was staring at 
me with a puzzled frown. 

“Is that the best you could do, Bram- 
bles?” she asked contemptuously. 

“ Looks that way,” I answered. “I’m a 
fool. Ought to have been on my guard.” 

“ What did he do to you? How could a 
little beast like that lay out a big man like 
you? I was watching the other brute. He 
seemed about to spring on me. I threw the 
rock at him, but he dodged. Did your 
arms go back on you, or what?” 

“ My arms are right enough,” I growled. 
“ He handed me a kick over his shoulder— 
what’s called Ja savate. It’s a classic trick 
of the Apache. I forgot about it, like an 
idiot, and was taken off my guard.” 

“Well, I'll say you were! You went 
over as if you’d been hit by a racing car.” 

There was more disgust than solicitude in 
her tone, and I did not blame her. I was 
disgusted with myself. It struck me that 
as a rescuer, as what should have been the 
hero of the piece, I had not put up much of 
a show for Carol from the start. First they 
had kidnaped her under my very nose, and 
fooled me as to the direction in which they 
had taken her. Then a woman had shot 
me up at her leisure, and with such skill as 
to leave me helpless as a baby. Then I 
had been packed off and left marooned with 
Carol on a desert island, and now — oh, 
shame! —a wretched half-starved little 
piece of the gutter sweepings of the slums 
of Paris had bowled me out, and had just 
missed leaving me dead in my tracks and 
this girl, of whom I had undertaken the 
care, at their devilish mercy. 


XIV 


HERCULE came panting up, his fine eyes 
full of a fighting flame. He, too, was a 
veteran who had done his four years of 
fighting in France. He had been three 
times wounded, but not to his permanent 
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disability. The two convicts, however, had 
disappeared around a rocky buttress. 

Hercule listened to our account of what 
had happened with a scowl. I did not 
spare myself, and I could see that he was 
inclined to share Carol’s opinion of my 
fighting qualities. He murmured some- 
thing about its being unfortunate that my 
arms had not yet regained their strength. 

“ My arms are all right,” I said. “I 
knew about that trick, but I stupidly for- 
got it. He downed me as you might fell a 
beef. There’s no excuse.” 

“ There was no excuse for you to stand 
there and talk politely to them, when you 
knew perfectly well what they were,” said 
Carol crisply. “ Why didn’t you tell them 
to beat it? Couldn’t you see the way they 
were looking at me, and at Pensée down 
there? It was plain enough to me that they 
were just watching their chance to get you!” 

I muttered some feeble excuse about their 
having the look of starving men. Carol 
gave a short, scornful laugh. 

“ Act like it, don’t they?” said she. “I 
wonder what’s happened to Jean Baptiste!” 

“ Ma’m’selle need have no fears for my 
father,” said Hercule. “ He is an old sol- 
dier, and not to be made a fool of. Be- 
sides, he has his revolver.” He looked up 
the slope. ‘ Here he comes now.” 

The brigadier approached with swift, 
springing strides. His face, habitually 
fierce, was even more ferocious than at most 
times, and his eyes were glittering with 
anger and excitement. 

“Tt isnot astonishing that the goats are 
so wild that I could not get a shot,” he 
snarled. “ They have been chased all over 
the island, and some of them caught, no 
doubt. There is a gang of men encamped 
over on the other side, and a ship’s boat on 
the beach. It is not hard to guess what 
they are—escaped convicts from Cayenne!” 

We told him what had happened, and his 
eyes fairly scintillated sparks. 

“ M’sieur did wrong to treat with them 
at all,” he said. “ There is no good in these 
dirty animals. At Devil’s Island they are 
what we call recidivists — scoundrels who 
repeatedly commit the most sordid crimes, 
Apaches and skulking pickpockets and an- 
archists, who are finally deported to be got 
out of the way for good.” 

This I knew to be perfectly true. The 


convicts on Devil’s Island are repeated of- 
fenders, incorrigible and hopeless so far as 
reformation methods have shown. They 
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are not so much the desperate criminals as 
the sordid habitués of petty crime, and they 
are banished to the island not so much for 
correction as to get rid of them for the 
public good. It would not, I imagine, re- 
quire a very long sojourn in that inferno to 
convert them into veritable devils. The 
heat, the severe treatment they receive, and 
the abysmal desolation of the place must 
soon snap the last liens of latent good that 
some criminologists maintain to exist in the 
depths of every human soul. 

At any rate, the old brigadier gave them 
no credit for the least excuse to live. 

“We have had them on Martinique,” 
said he. “ Although suspecting what they 
were, we permitted them a last chance of 
redemption; but sooner or later they all go 
the same path.” 

“ Do you suppose these fellows have any 
firearms?” I asked him. 

“T do not think so,” said Jean Baptiste, 
“or we should have heard them shooting 
goats. They would not have arms of any 
sort unless they had killed their guards. 
When that happens, a gunboat is sent after 
them, and they are almost invariably recap- 
tured, brought back, and executed. The 
bodies of dead convicts are thrown into the 
sea, to attract the sharks, which swarm 
there in great numbers on this account. 
That is to frighten such men as these from 
attempting to swim to the mainland. All 
the same, a party of them could manage it, 
for sharks are cowardly beasts, and would 
be afraid to attack a number of swimmers 
in active motion. No, I do not think that 
they are armed; but we shall have to be on 
our guard.” 

“ Did they see you?” I asked. 

“No, m’sieur. I saw the smoke of their 
fire, and crept up behind the rocks to re- 
connoiter them. I counted four. They 
were roasting a goat over the fire.” 

“ How did they catch it?” Carol asked. 

“Three or four active men can some- 
times corner a goat, or even run it down by 
relaying one another, just as hounds tire 
out a fox or hare. A goat is soon exhausted, 
especially a female with young kids. Sa- 
pristi, what a devil of a situation! We had 
not counted on anything like this.” 

He tugged at his wiry mustache, and 
scowled. I was tempted to remind him that 
he was engaged in a criminal enterprise 
himself. If he had not been afraid of an 
attempt at escape by the prisoners whom 
he was unlawfully guarding, he would have 
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kept the sloop’s boat as a means of getting 
away in case anything went wrong. 

However, it was useless to strain relations 
over what could not be helped, so I said, 
instead: 

“One thing is certain— that we don’t 
want this scum here on the island. You 
and I and Hercule had better go to their 
camp, drive them into their boat, and see 
them put off.” 

Carol gave me a malicious smile. 

“ Better look out, Brambles. You might 

get kicked harder next time!” 
- I could feel the blood coming up into my 
head, and that useless capital ornament was 
still swimming and aching. This fact, and 
Carol’s spiteful remark, gave me a very 
lively desire for the next inning; but Jean 
Baptiste shook his head. 

“There would be nothing to prevent 
them from putting back after dark,” he 
said. “It would be far better to kill the 
lot of them, and so make sure.” 

Upon my word, I believe to this day that 
the fierce old campaigner would cheerfully 
have carried out his plan, if I had given my 
consent. Perhaps I may be a little soft of 
heart, but even when suffering the effects 


of what was unquestionably intended to be 
a fatal attack I could not bring myself to 
sanction such a sanguinary measure. 

A power of imagination that Jean Bap- 
tiste either lacked or ignored may have had 


something to do with it. I could recon- 
struct the lives of such wretches as these 
almost from their infancy, and could visual- 
ize the evil influences that had colored them 
from the beginning—the criminal hero wor- 
ship, the wrong conception of our social 
system that led to outlawry. Although I 
had never visited the place, I was able from 
the descriptions furnished me by others to 
visualize that most horrible of penal colo- 
nies which is Devil’s Island, with its heat 
and its heavy labor, and the presumption 
that all there are lost souls, temporarily 
contained in human bodies that had best 
cease their functioning as soon as possible. 

What could be expected of the victims 
of such a system? If they are abandoned 
as hopeless when sent there, then what 
would be the result to such as manage to 
escape after longer or shorter periods of in- 
carceration? They knew that their lives 
were forfeit to any who might choose to 
take them. It was impossible to think of 
anybody being brought to justice for the 
slaying of a convict escaped from Devil’s 
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Island. I was so constituted that this fact 
alone would have been enough to inspire 
my own forbearance. 

“TI don’t think much of that plan, Jean 
Baptiste,” I said. “ Let’s say that it isn’t 
sportsmanlike.” 

He shrugged and spat. 

“Then what would you say, m’sieur, if 
they proved themselves cunning enough to 
steal a march on us, and managed to croak 
us three men? A nice prospect for ma’m’- 
selle and Pensée—j/ein?” 

I looked at Carol. 

“What do you say?” 

She moistened her lips. 

“ T'll waive my vote.” 

“Tt would be nothing less than murder,” 
I said. 

“ Ma foi, m’sieur!” growled Jean Bap- 
tiste. “I murdered two snakes this morn- 
ing—fer-de-lance; and these men are worse 
reptiles, and far more dangerous to us. 
What if they were to rush our camp en 
masse at night?” 

“ We'd better go over there and let them 
see that there are three of us, and that you 
have your revolver,” I said. ““ Knowing that, 
they’d not be likely to attack us, especially 
since they’ve got food enough for the 
present.” 

“ They’ve got no women,” he retorted 
bluntly. “ Myself, I’m for rubbing them 
out. I’m going to tell you, m’sieur, that I 
am an old campaigner, and that I have 
never yet seen any good in a defensive when 
one has the means of launching a swift and 
strong offensive. I have my revolver, there 
is an ax for you, and Hercule has his trench 
knife—and, believe me, he has used it more 
than once. I am for attacking at nightfall 
and destroying them.” 

“ But we could not all go,” I objected. 
“ As a veteran soldier, you ought to see the 
danger of their flanking us. What if two 
of them were to be skulking hereabout in 
the rocks?” 

“ Sapristi!” he cried. “ But do you think 
I would leave the women here? -We would 
all go together.” 

“ And some of us get bitten by a fer-de- 
lance,” I said. 

“ Pardi, I had not thought of that! The 
brush is full of them, and we should have 
to go silently. Eh, bien, m’sieur! Have 
you anything to suggest?” 

“ No,” I answered. 

I lied. For that imagination which is so 
often a curse had suddenly come to the 
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rescue, and had managed to inject my ad- 
died brain with a stratagem that was all 
the more inspiring because it gave promise 
of cutting two ways. But it was of a sort 
that I could not confide to Jean Baptiste, 
and I was trembling for fear it might occur 
to his sagacious old head before I had a 
chance to put it into execution. This must 
be prevented at any cost; so, to keep his 
mind occupied, I began to stall. 

“Your plan seems terrible to a man 
whose war service has been all upon the sea, 
and who has never fought hand to hand; 
but I must admit that probably you are 
right. There is no help for it. There is 
nothing else to do.” 

I looked at the old brigadier. His eyes 
were lurid. So were those of Hercule. 
Pensée’s old gold complexion paled a little, 
and her delicate nostrils dilated; but Carol 
gave me a startled, terrified glance, her 
knees bent slowly, and she sank down upon 


the ground. 
XV 


No doubt the brigadier himself was a 
little startled at my acquiescence in such a 
cold-blooded, wholesale slaughter; but he 
did not retract. Surprise attacks and sub- 
sequent carnage were mere episodes of his 
long military career. As for Hercule, he 
had been decorated for his sanguinary suc- 
cess as a trench raider. He was like a 
jaguar, or an ocelot. As both men saw the 
present situation, Jean Baptiste’s plan was 
obligatory for the safety of the women, and 
the enemy was less deserving of mercy than 
any that either had ever encountered. 

Crude ethics, but sound—for them. As 
for Pensée, these were her men folk, and 
what they decreed was fully justifiable. 
She had a strain of savage blood, like them, 
and it was dominant at this moment. 

Carol had grown suddenly weak, and she 
looked up at me with an indescribable ex- 
pression in her eyes. I could not have de- 
termined whether it was a look of protest 
or of horror, but it seemed to hold some 
sort of fearful disillusionment. I could 


guess that a quality which she had hitherto’ 


assumed me to possess as a racial birthright 
appeared to be missing at the crucial in- 
stant. That was the quality of mercy. 

She made no audible protest, however. 
Perhaps she was still too full of the deeper 
horror with which the two criminals had 
inspired her—the promise in their eyes. 
That alone was enough to get a man de- 
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servedly killed, almost anywhere. She may 
have been trying to condone my own ap- 
parent callousness on that score. 

Anyhow, it was a peculiar study in 
what might be called comparative human- 
ity. Here were the gentlest and kindest of 
simple native people, Jean Baptiste, Her- 
cule, and Pensée, quite agreed that the fugi- 
tive malefactors should be slaughtered 
rather than risk their attack upon us. And 
here were Carol and myself, male and fe- 
male of a far rougher, more strenuous race, 
fresh from a society addicted to drinking 
and fighting and brazen open flirting, living 
in a maelstrom of robberies and holdups 
and sensational crimes of every sort pre- 
sented in all their shocking details by an 
obliging press, yet horrified at the elimina- 
tion of six desperadoes who would certainly 
do the same for three of us, if they could 
manage it, and worse for the remaining two, 
before they shared our fate. 

Why this disparity in point of view? 
Simply because Carol and myself lacked 
that dash of old, old savage blood, African 
or Oriental, which would make such an act 
fall within our code of ethics. 

Pensée came to my aid in one of the most 
ancient ways of domestic custom. 

“ Oh, /@,/a/ My fish are burning!” 

She rushed off for the rough way down. 

“ A woman of sense!” grunted the briga- 
dier. “ Let us adjourn this field court-mar- 
tial until after breakfast. I have the hun- 
ger of a wolf, after chasing those sacré 
goats all over this heap of rocks!” 

We filed down. Carol, usually chatty, 
was silent. She would have been silent 
anyhow, perhaps, after my poor showing; 
and she would have been pale, too, but that 
her skin was discolored with dye. The stain 
gave us both a slightly ruddy hue, suggest- 
ing Carib blood. Rather a pity we hadn’t 
it, I thought, considering the exigencies of 
the situation; for there again you have the 
paradox. The peaceful, gentle Carib In- 
dians would not have turned a hair at such 
a job. 

I now found myself confronting my first 
and, as I hoped, my only problem—how to 
get possession of Jean Baptiste’s revolver 
without arousing his suspicion. This was 
absolutely indispensable to my double plan; 
but I could not quite see how it was to be 
accomplished. 

Then, after breakfast, Carol played un- 
wittingly into my hands. The brigadier 
and his son had withdrawn to the cavern 
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where they slept, no doubt to discuss the 

massacre. Pensée had removed 
the dishes from the improvised table where 
Carol and I took our meals. 

“ Look here, Brambles!” said Carol, in a 
strained voice. “We can’t permit this 
thing. We are white people—Americans. 
Every tradition of our race is opposed to 
that sort of cold-blooded assassination.” 

“ We lynch negroes in the South,” I said. 

“ You and I don’t!” 

“ Well, then, why didn’t you say so be- 
fore?” I asked. 

“T never for a moment thought that 
you’d consent to it!” she said hotly. “ Evi- 
dently I got you wrong from the start. I 
sized you up as one of these noble young 
men, so erect that they bend over back- 
ward; but I did think that you were a two- 
fisted sailorman for all that, and not soft, 
but kind.” 

“ Well—” 

“ Well,” she mimicked, “I seem to have 
been wrong about you. First you spy on 


Mme. Saint Cyr and her daughter while 
they bathe, and get most properly shot up. 
Then you let yourself be lugged out here, 
like a Belgian hare, and sit around doing 


nothing in a moonstruck sort of way. Then 
these nasty brutes come down on us, and 
instead of telling them to clear out, you 
talk to them as if they were members of 
the same lodge. It doesn’t matter that their 
eyes are fairly debauching me. When I 
can’t stand it any longer, you protest, and 
get kicked into a heap by a shriveled little 
rat you ought to be able to crush in one 
hand. I could forgive all this in time, I 
suppose, but not what comes next.” 

“Tet’s hear about that,” I suggested, 
pleasantly enough, but hot clear through. 

“Your sanction of this ghastly plan to 
shoot down those wretched creatures in cold 
blood—or perhaps it’s hot blood, where 
you’re concerned, because one of them 
kicked you into a cocked hat. That’s where 
I got your number wrong. You see, I 
thought that whatever else you might or 
mightn’t be, you were courageous and kind- 
hearted. Well, you may be brave enough, 
for all I know, but I can’t say much for 
your qualities of heart; and I’m none too 
sure about the other.” 

“ Why?” 

My voice may have been the least bit 
unsteady. The devils were beginning to 
dance inside me, even while I realized that 
she was playing directly into my hand. 
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“ Well, it doesn’t look much like courage, 
does it, to let Jean Baptiste go over there 
and shoot these miserable wretches down, 
rather than risk their attacking us? It may 
look all right to his point of view, but he’s 
not white. You are, so far as your breed 
is concerned.” 

“Yellow inside, instead of on the sur- 
face,” I said. “ Well, if you feel that way 
about it, you had better call him over and 
tell him you won’t stand for it.” 

“That’s precisely what I am going to 
do,” she replied. 

Without looking at me, she called to Pen- 
sée and told the girl that she wished to 
speak to the brigadier and Hercule. 

Jean Baptiste obeyed the summons with 
a face that seemed to have aged. Hercule 
also wore a worried look. I could easily 
guess that when it came right down to the 
scratch, neither of these brave and honest 
soldiers cared for the bloody work ahead. 
They had come to realize that a sanguinary 
assault on an armed enemy was one thing, 
and the massacre of unarmed men quite 
another. 

Halting in front of us, they came stiffly 
to attention, their faces set and grim, like 
those of soldiers detailed for the firing squad 
of a military execution. Carol surveyed 
them for a moment, then said: 

“ Jean Baptiste, we find that we cannot 
permit these men to be shot down as you 
have planned.” 

Watching them closely, I could see the 
features of both men relax their grim rigid- 
ity. It was evident enough that they were 
tremendously relieved; but not entirely, for 
Jean Baptiste moistened his lips and asked: 

“ What, then, are we to do about it, 
ma’m’ selle?” 

“We must wait until they make some 
threatening move,” said Carol. “We are 
not murderers, however great the danger. 
My conscience will not permit the other 
course.” 

“ Ma foi, ma’m’selle,” said the old briga- 
dier explosively, “ but I’m going to tell you 
that it goes a little against my own—or, at 
least, against my military principles. I 
assure you that I have never done anything 
of the sort before.” 

“ Nor I,” muttered Hercule. “It’s not 
like stealing through barbed wire with a 
trench knife in your teeth, and shells burst- 
ing all about.” 

“ Then,” said Carol, “ we shall wait.” 

“Trés bien, ma’m’ selle!” 
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The old soldier saluted, looking a little 
curiously at me, as if wondering why the 
protest should have come from a young girl 
when I was sitting there. Then, taking her 
final words as his congé, he was about to 
turn away, when I raised my hand. 

“ Jean Baptiste—” 

T could scarcely get out the words, well 
knowing that what I had to say was bound 
to be misunderstood by all of them; but I 
had to suffer this humiliation if I was to 
put my plan in operation. 

“ Monsieur?” 

“ Tt occurs to me that while I am an ex- 
cellent shot with the pistol, my arms have 
not yet recovered sufficient strength and 
quickness of movement to do much good in 
a hand-to-hand mélée. I got proof of this 
about an hour ago. If I had had my usual 
speed, that rascal would have been choked 
before he could reach me with his foot.” 

“ That might be, m’sieur.” 

His eyes avoided mine. I could tell what 
was passing in his mind as surely as if he 
had said the words: 

“ Your arms are all right, but your heart 
is not. You are afraid to come body to 
body with your enemy, and so you want my 
weapon!” 

“Tt is unfortunately the case,” I said, 
hoping that the stain on my face would 
hide the hot flush that I could feel scorch- 
ing underneath it—which undoubtedly it 
did not. 

“ Eh, bien!’ he muttered. 

Upon my word, I believe the tried old 
warrior felt almost as much ashamed as if 
he had himself been suspected of some act 
of cowardice. 

“Tt is almost certain,” I said, “ that we 
shall be attacked at night. Not only are 
my arms still numb and sluggish, but I am 
not accustomed to close fighting. On the 
other hand, as I have said, I am a good 
shot. It seems to me, therefore, that for 
the sake of our greater efficiency you had 
better give me the pistol, and arm yourself 
with ax or knife.” 

Jean Baptiste looked at the ground. He 
seemed overwhelmed with shame. Hercule 
muttered something under his breath. It 
sounded like “ Ok, le sale craintif,” but that 
may have been my imagination again. 
Carol turned her head slowly and gave me 
a cold, glittering stare. 

For a moment I was terribly afraid that 
I had invited their contempt and utter 
scorn for nothing—that Jean Baptiste 
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would not give up the revolver. In that 
case my honor must be gone forever with 
these people, and with others who would 
hear the shameful story. I could not see 
how it was to be redeemed. The thought 
of this made me desperate. I played my 
last card. 

“Of course,” I said blandly, and as if 
unconscious of their withering scorn, “ if 
you feel that at your age you cannot hope 
to make much of a fight without your re- 
volver, and are in any danger—” 

That was as far asI got. The fierce face 
of the brigadier whipped around on his 
corded neck like the head of an eagle. His 
cavernous eyes blazed out at me in a flame 
that would have been terrifying if I had 
not, to my delight, seen what was coming. 
He slipped the leather sling of the revolver 
off his shoulder, unhooked his cartridge 
belt, and flung them both on the gravel at 
my feet. 

“ Tonnerre de Dieu!” he rasped. “ Me, 
me, Jean Baptiste, brigadier, afraid to fight 
with my hands? Too old to fight with my 
hands? And against such offal as we have 


to do with here? Let me tell you, M’sieur 
Américain, that such a soldier of the re- 
public as I am is never afraid to fight with 


anything, and never too old. If I had no 
hands, then I still should fight—with my 
teeth, my feet!” 

He paused, breathless, in a sort of heroic 
frenzy. Carol’s cool voice continued: 

“ Like the puny Apache who appears to 
have disgraced my poor soi-disant protector 
—and myself!” 

Her voice choked. She leaned forward, 
covering her face with her hands. 

I picked up the revolver in its clumsy 
holster, slipped the strap over my shoulder, 
and caught the cartridge belt around my 
waist. 

“T fail to see what there is to get excited 
about,” I said calmly, “ or that there is any 
particular disgrace in getting knocked over 
by /a savate when one is not expecting such 
a coup.” 

I rose and backed away a few feet. Then 
I drew the pistol from the holster and 
glanced at the cylinder. 

“Your courage may be greater than my 
own, brigadier, but your wit is certainly 
much less. You appear to have lost sight 
of the fact that you also are to be considered 
as an enemy to ma’m’selle and myself, since 
you have brought us to this island and are 
keeping us here against our wishes and best 
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interests. I do you the honor, my friend, 
to consider you a far more dangerous enemy 
than these miserable fugitives whom I now 
propose to interview!’ 

The immediate effect of this oration was 
much as I had expected. The old soldier 
was keen enough, when not blinded by his 
amour propre. As my successful stratagem 
to get his weapon flashed across his brain, 
he let out a roar of mingled rage, surprise, 
and consternation. 

Hercule, less quick of intellect, looked 
dazed; but Carol turned and gave me a 
look of unutterable disgust. 

“ What’s the good of that, stupid?” she 
demanded. ‘“ What do you think you’re 
going to do?” 

“ Wait and see, spoiled child,” I said. 

Then, as the brigadier, recovering from 
his shock, lunged forward, I leveled the 
pistol at his head. 

“ Halt!” I rasped, and he halted. “ Jean 
Baptiste, I have a very high regard for you, 
and should profoundly hate to put a bullet 
through you; but if you try to interfere 
with me or with what I am about to do, I 
shall assuredly shoot you, just as you—no 
doubt with much the same regret—would 


have shot me a few days ago if I had tried 
to escape. The same holds true for Her- 


cule. You are both brave, honest fellows, 
but henceforth you will take your orders 
from me!” 

“What orders? Nom d’un nom d'un 
nom!” gasped the brigadier. 

“The ordre du jour is that you guard 
this camp until my return,” I said. “ It is 
extremely possible that some of these ruf- 
fians are hanging about not so very far 
away. No doubt this démarche of mine 
has been observed, and I sincerely hope that 
it has. Stay here until my return.” 

“Trés bien, m’sieur,” muttered Jean 
Baptiste. 

I am inclined to believe that he half 
thought I was going to undertake the ex- 
termination of the convicts with my own 
hand; that Carol and I had disagreed about 
it, and that I had taken this means of re- 
moving the danger to her. Our evident un- 
friendliness, and my silence, would indeed 
have appeared to indicate some such state 
of affairs. Whatever he thought, his eyes 
now held nothing but admiration for the 
man who had first outwitted him and then 
taken the affair into his own hands. 

I started to walk toward the fissure in 
the cliffs by which one mounted to the 
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plateau. Halfway there, I heard a scuffle 
in the sand. I turned to see Carol running 
toward me. 

“T’m going with you!” she cried. 

“No, you’re not,” I answered; “ neither 
now nor later. We’ve come to the parting 
of the ways. Not quite faith enough, my 
girl—and a little too prematurely free with 
the cowardy-cat stuff!” 

“Brambles, I’m truly sorry—I didn’t 
understand!” 

She began to sob, then sank down on the 
sand and covered her face with her hands. 
Pensée ran over to her. 

“Don’t let her follow me,” I called to 
Jean Baptiste, “and don’t you or Hercule 
leave this place. Better prepare for an at- 
tack in case I miss my coup.” 

He raised his hand in salute. I climbed 
up through the fissure and started for the 
other side of the island. 


XVI 


Ir was rough going, and hot, and I had 
to be on the lookout for snakes, or thought 
I had, though I was by no means sure that 
the snake story was not invented by Jean 
Baptiste to keep us from roaming, possibly 
to signal a passing vessel. 

I had only about a mile to go, though it 
seemed much longer, and presently, from 
the top of a steep slope, I saw the little 
curving beach where the convicts had their 
camp. What looked to be a whaleboat, or 
perhaps the seine boat of a Yankee mack- 
erel fisher, was hauled in on the beach, and 
they had rigged an awning with the long 
sweeps and sail. 

It seemed like a long voyage to make in 
such an open craft, but that type is one of 
the most seaworthy in the world, and the 
prevailing winds would have enabled them 
to make a broad reach of it. The chances 
are that they had followed the coast, keep- 
ing close inshore, and ducking into isolated 
villages to beg or steal or bully food from 
the inhabitants. 

It is certain that they had no desire at 
all to land on a French island. They might 
have scattered and avoided apprehension 
for a while, but sooner or later their papers 
would have been demanded. Having none, 
they would have aroused suspicion, and 
would have been arrested, identified, and 
sent back to Cayenne. 

As I stood there, looking down from the 
hillside, two men broke out of the cover of 
green bushes above the beach and hurried 











to the tent. I guessed they had been spy- 
ing on us from the top of the cliffs, and, 
seeing me set off, had run on ahead to warn 
the others. This was rather favorable to 
my plan than otherwise. If they had ob- 
served the scene enacted between Jean Bap- 
tiste and myself when I leveled the pistol 
at him, their natural conclusion would be 
that for some reason we had quarreled, and 
that I might be on my way to make some 
sort of bargain with them. 

A few minutes later it looked as if this 
were indeed the case. As I came out of the 
scrub at the foot of the slope, I saw the 
convicts gathered about their tent, and was 
relieved to find that all six of them were 
there. 

They were a wild, savage-looking crew, 
ragged, bearded, gaunt as winter wolves, 
and sunburned to the color of old saddle 
leather. They had none of the tawdry, bar- 
baric picturesqueness that one associates 
with pirates and buccaneers, nor yet the ro- 
bustness or seamanly carriage of ship- 
wrecked sailors. They looked, indeed, pre- 
cisely what they were—a desperate and 
slovenly gang of convicts escaped from a 
miniature hell on earth, and ready to be 
killed in their tracks before returning to it. 

Glancing from them to their boat, I mar- 
veled at their having been able to get so 
far in it without destruction. The bat- 
tered old craft was hogged fore and aft, 
and sagged laterally amidships from the 
rottenness of its frames. The seam of the 
sheer strake gaped open, so that daylight 
showed through it, and patches of sailcloth 
had been tacked here and there below the 
water line, where seams and butts were too 
punky to calk. The craft was, no doubt, 
some old boat that had been discarded as 
unfit for further service, hauled up on the 
beach, and left to rot. 

About their camp fire were strewn frag- 
ments of the carcass of a goat that had been 
roasted whole. They had been too sloth- 
ful to gather up the remnants and throw 
them into the water; yet for all their abject 
misery the men looked strong enough. In- 
deed, no weakling could have survived what 
must have been a voyage of terrific hard- 
ship and privation under a grilling sun. 

They clustered together a little as I ap- 
proached, and I felt no fear of their being 
armed. I could not help wondering how 
they had managed to win through as far as 
they had, and feeling a certain admiration 
for their pluck. More than that, the sight 
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of them stirred pity in me; for whatever 
their offenses, one was bound to admit that 
they must already have done full penance, 
first at Devil’s Island, then in their suffer- 
ings during the course of their escape. 

The little Apache who had so neatly 
bowled me over was in the fore of the group. 
Far from being dismayed at seeing me stride 
up briskly, revolver in hand, he gave me an 
impudent grin. I took no notice of him, 
but halted about ten paces away. 

“ T’ve come to make a bargain with you,” 
I said; “although it makes no difference 
whether you like it or not.” 

I made a little gesture with the revolver. 

“What sort of bargain, m’sieur?” 
growled one of the six. 

He was a broad-shouldered fellow whose 
rags scarcely covered a bony frame that 
suggested Rodin’s “ P~nseur,” or some rug- 
ged figure of Moses, by reason of his heavy, 
whitening beard. He appeared to be the 
leader and spokesman of the party, for 
throughout the brief subsequent interview 
the others kept silent. 

“Tam an American,” I said. “So is the 
young lady whom these men saw this morn- 
ing. For reasons that it is unnecessary to 
go into, we have been held prisoners on this 
island. I want to get back aboard our 
yacht, which is lying at Fort de France, 
the port of Martinique, and to return to 
rescue the young lady. You men must take 
me there in your boat.” 

The leader shook his head. 

“ That would be to walk back into the 
trap. Martinique is French!” 

“ It is not for you to refuse,” I said. “ If 
you serve me faithfully, I shall tow you 
back here at once, and give each man of 
you a hundred francs. That money would 
make all the difference to you, if you can 
manage to get to Santo Domingo, for ex- 
ample. I will also supply you with food 
and water, and with a chart and compass.” 

Their haggard faces brightened; but the 
bearded man looked doubtful. 

“We should be captured in Fort de 
France,” he said. 

“Nothing of the sort,” I answered. 
“ The breeze is fresh and in our favor, and 
we should arrive there before daylight to- 
morrow morning. If we are becalmed on 
the way, we need not enter until after night- 
fall to-morrow.” 

There was a brief consultation. It must 
have been evident to them that here was a 
godsend, and that perhaps their wretched 
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fortune promised some favorable change. 
I made this still more emphatic. 

“Tf you land without money,” I said, 
“ wherever it may be, you are sure to be 
taken up as beach combers, and your iden- 
tity will be discovered. I will do a little 
better—I will give you twenty dollars apiece 
in American money and some clothes from 
the slop chest, with soap and a razor, so 
that you can make a decent appearance. 
As you look now, any fool would know you 
for what you are.” 

This turned the trick; but the anarchist 
asked in his educated tones: 

“ What assurance have we that you are 
what you say, and that you will keep your 
promise?” 

“You will have to take your chance on 
that,” I said; “ but you need have no fear. 
I have bigger fish to fry than a handful of 
poor devils like yourselves. You can tell 
from my way of speaking that I am Ameri- 
can. You can see for yourselves that my 
skin has been stained to make me look like 
a native, and that I have been dressed in a 
native costume.” 

I stretched out my hand and showed him 
my gold seal ring, with the Fairfax arms en- 
graved upon it. 

“ Does that look like a mulatto’s hand 
and ring? Look at the finger nails. And 
perhaps you are scholar enough to translate 
the motto, which is one of good faith.” 

This little coup de théétre clinched it. 

“ Let us get away at once,” I said. “ En 
bateau!” 

It was encouraging, and also pitiful, to 
see the alacrity with which the poor 
wretches sprang down to the boat and 
shoved her off. They had nothing to take 
with them. They must have been living 
like wild beasts, but without the resources 
of wild beasts. 

I might as well have left the gun with 
Jean Baptiste, as there was evidently no 
need of it. Nevertheless, I kept on my 
guard. It was always possible that they 
might consider a bird in the hand worth all 
my promises; and with me disposed of, and 
armed with a revolver, they could have put 
back and pillaged our camp. 

The dilapidated sail which they had used 
as a tent, and which they had probably 
begged or stolen somewhere, was rigged on 
a mast cut somewhere along the shore. The 
rotten old boat was leaking so badly that 
one man was kept steadily bailing with a 
battered bucket. Think of such a long 
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voyage, you yachtsmen who would not go 
to sea without every detail of hull and rig, 
sound and stanch instruments carefully ad- 
justed, and a wide margin of water and 
stores! My admiration grew, and also my 
pity, but I did not express either. 

When all was in readiness, I got aboard, 
ordered them all forward, and rigged the 
steering oar to its improvised tholepin. 

“T’ll do the steering,” I said. “ Let no 
man come abaft of the fourth thwart. I 
am taking no chances on your changing 
your minds.” 

“* M’ sieur need have no fear about that,” 
grumbled the patriarch. ‘‘ We have sense 
enough to see for the first time some hope 
of deliverance.” 

The fresh breeze filled our tattered old 
sail so strongly that I feared for the mast; 
but I was assured that it had stood greater 
strains. The boat, about thirty feet long, 
or a little over, had originally been built, 
like all of its kind, on easy sailing lines; 
and it glided through the water consider- 
ably faster than had the heavy fishing 
smack in which we had come to the island. 

Presently we cleared a rocky point, so 
that I could get a view of our camp. No- 
body was in sight, and I wondered whether 
they were all under shelter from the sun, 
or possibly making a reconnaissance to dis- 
cover what was going on. I did not greatly 
care, being still very sore at their hasty 
judgment of me— especially Carol’s, and 
her stinging, contemptuous words. 

It seemed to me that any girl of sense 
should have got a pretty fair estimate of 
the sort of man I was after what we had 
gone through together. Even if she doubt- 
ed me, she should have held her judgment 
in abeyance; but not Carol. Her hectic 
life, with its self-indulgent pleasures always 
at crescendo, and never slacking down the 
pace enough to permit of any serious re- 
flection, required swift and constant action. 
Her hero must be the paladin of melodrama, 
of sensational fiction, or of outrageously 
exaggerated picture plays. It did not mat- 
ter particularly whether the morals of this 
superman were good or bad, whether he was 
a crook or a pursuer of crooks, an aristo- 
crat or a porch climber, so long as he slew 
or outwitted those who tried to slay or out- 
wit him. He must be constantly in swift 
motion, mental distress, or exuberant tri- 
umph, and his nature, emotional and lachry- 
mose in the intervals of slaughter, must be 
pleasantly tinged with erotic responsiveness. 
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Perhaps all this was not quite fair to 
Carol, but it was at least the aspect of her- 
self that she had shown me. I could not 
help but contrast her with Jasmine Saint 
Cyr, who, although involved in a pretty 
bad business, gave the impression of quiet, 
aristocratic dignity and impulses thoroughly 
self-contained. 

Even Mme. Saint Cyr, for all her tem- 
peramental qualities, had shot me with a 
certain cool and dignified deliberation. 
These two women were of the old régime, 
while Carol was of a type of which one 
could only hope that it might be abolished 
before it became a régime. 

We slid along at a surprisingly good pace, 
for a once good boat, while old and punky, 
may still be fast until she actually opens up 
and sinks. Moreover, the broad reach that 
we were on was the best point of sailing for 
such a craft. She balanced nicely, too, so 
that steering was not arduous; and at the 
end of an hour I began to hope that we 
might get into the roads of Fort de France 
by midnight. 

My crew of convicts were silent, gorged 
with goat flesh, and most of them dozing. 
1 had filled my tobacco pouch that morn- 
ing, and I tossed it forward, with a packet 


of papers. It was pathetic to see the eager- 
ness with which this offering was received. 


And so the day , the men quies- 
cent, and the breeze holding fresh and 
strong, as it was apt to in that latitude and 
at that season. There would be no diffi- 
culty about keeping my agreement with 
them, for on the day of the yacht’s arrival 
I had drawn out the five hundred dollars 
cabled to my credit at the Royal Bank of 
Canada by Mr. Grosvenor. Having plenty 
of local currency, I had drawn it in Ameri- 
can bank notes, and had put it in the little 
safe in my room aboard. After all, I was 
the yacht’s skipper, and there was no one to 
hinder me in the dispensing of stores or 
spare articles of clothing. 

Darkness came after we had rounded the 
northwest promontory of Martinique. The 
breeze falling light, I ordered the men to 
get out the four badly worn oars, and the 
two makeshift ones, like primitive paddles, 
with which they had provided themselves 
against calms and offshore breezes. 

It does not take much power to send a 
seine boat along in a calm; but at the end 
of an hour’s steady pulling I could not help 
wondering at the endurance of these men, 
who were not in any sense sailors, but might 


have been culled by throwing a handful of 
pebbles down upon a street crowd and se- 
lecting the ones whom the pebbles struck. 

The chances were, I thought, that these 
six represented the survival of the fittest 
from a considerable crowd that had made 
its escape. It is probable, also, that almost 
any man up to late middle age, if not or- 
ganically unsound, would get more good 
than harm out of several weeks of hardship 
that included light rations and muscular ef- 
fort. Besides, these men must have been of 
tough fiber to have stood the drilling and 
grilling on Devil’s Island. 

What surprised me more was their pa- 
tience. There was no grumbling or growl- 
ing; and although they had not eaten since 
early morning, they seemed to have no lack 
of strength. This may have been because I 
told them that the sooner we got to the 
yacht, the sooner they would eat. 

The mainsheet was close hauled, and, 
with a faint breeze helping us a little, we 
drew in on Fort de France at about ten 
o’clock. The moon was well up by this 
time, and in its brilliant light I discovered 
the Integrity lying where I had left her. 

We came up alongside, and I was sur- 
prised at getting no hail from the deck. 
Telling the men to hang on, I clambered 
aboard, for the accommodation ladder had 
been hoisted. 

“ Nice way to run things!” I thought to 
myself. 

I stuck my head down the pantry hatch. 

“ Mr. Andersen!” I called sharply. 

I heard a scuffling below. Then up came 
the mate, in his pyjamas, and, after him, 
Ito, the Japanese steward. They stared at 
me astounded, not recognizing me in my 
stain and my white peasant clothes. 

“ T’m Captain Fairfax,” I said impatient- 
ly. “ What’s the meaning of this? Don’t 
you keep an anchor watch or anything?” 

“We got no more crew, sir,” said An- 
dersen. “I paid dem off and Mr. Benton 
shipped dem home.” 

“ How is Mr. Grosvenor?” I asked. 

“'Yust de same. He got conscious, but 
his mind ain’t cleared up.” 

I stepped to the rail. 

“ Come aboard, you men!” I said. “I’m 
going to need you a little longer.” 

They came swarming up over the side, a 
fearful-looking crew. No swarm of sea 
wolves under Blackbeard or Sir Henry 
Morgan could possibly have presented a 
wilder or more savage appearance. In their 
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rags and tatters, with their long, tousled hair 
and straggling beards, they had the aspect 
of some crew marooned and gone back to 
primitive savagery. Andersen gave them 
one look and let out some deep sea Norwe- 
gian oath. 

“ Break out some beef and beans and bis- 
cuits, and make some coffee,” I said to Ito. 
“On the jump, now! We’ve got no time 
to lose.” I looked at Andersen and laughed. 
“T’ve brought off a new crew,” I said. 


XVII 


My convict crew fell upon their food like 
famished hounds. While they were eating 
their fill, I took Andersen aside, and told 
him that I had discovered where Carol had 
been taken. To my considerable surprise, 
I found that he knew nothing about her ab- 
duction. Evidently the commissaire of po- 
lice had so far been working quietly. 

“ As soon as these men are fed, we'll up 
anchor and run out there under power,” I 
said. 

Then I got a jolt, for he told me that 
something had gone wrong with the motor. 
He suspected the machinist of having put it 
out of action through spite, and he was not 


himself enough of a mechanic to locate the 


damage. 

“ Then we'll make sail,” I said. 
thing I brought the hands!” 

“What are dem fellers, sir?” he asked. 

“ A gang of escaped convicts from Cay- 
enne,” I told him, and laughed again at 
the expression of his face. “I ran across 
them, and had them bring me back. They’ll 
do us for the present. I’ve handled worse 
on sailing ships.” 

My jailbirds, having been fed, seemed to 
be waiting for orders. I put them on the 
halyards, and sent four hands to man the 
windlass. They were docile and obedient, re- 
joicing, no doubt, at the change from pre- 
carious vagrancy to some sort of protection. 
There was a light breeze off the land, and 
we were soon drifting out, unchallenged, 
from the shore. 

Then, giving Andersen the course, I mus- 
tered my makeshift crew. The old seine 
boat was towing alongside. In order that 
it might not fill and sink, I had it hooked 
on to the falls, which were strained tight 
enough to keep it on the surface. 

“Is there a man among you that under- 
stands a motor?” I asked. 

“ Moi, m’sieur,” said the Apache who 
had dealt me /a savate. “I worked for two 
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years in the repair shops of the Compagnie 
Urbaine, at Levallois-Perret.” 

“Good!” I said. “Then get down in 
the engine room and see if you can find the 
damage to the motor. Can any of you 
steer by compass?” 

Two of them answered eagerly: 

“ Moi, m’sieur.”’ 

“Et moi.” 

I discovered that the speakers had served 
through the war, one on a destroyer, and 
the other aboard a coast patrol boat. 

“Trés bien,” I said, and I sent one of 
them to the wheel. 

“T suppose that all of you can cook, but 
which of you is a real cook?” 

“ Moi, m’sieur,” said a short man who 
normally would have been fat. “I cooked 
for the Cercle Coloniale at Marseilles until 
deported for having knifed a garcon who 
was always plaguing me. He spoiled my 
bouillabaisse at a dinner given to a distin- 
guished guest — none other than Marshal 
Joffre,” he added, as if in self-extenuation. 

“Then you are rated chef aboard,” said 
I. “ But first we will all get presentable.” 

I told Ito to take them to the forecastle, 
and to supply them with shaving gear and 
clean whites from the storeroom. 

“You don’t happen to have a barber 
among you?” I inquired. 

“ Mot, m’sieur,” spoke up a youth of 
about twenty. “I was for several years 
valet to M. le Comte d’Arcy.” 

“This gets better and better,” I said. 
“Tt is evident that I have gathered a boat- 
load of pearls!” I turned to the anarchist. 
“T hope that it is not too strongly against 
your principles to serve on the yacht of an 
American plutocrat, who is accused at home 
of being a war profiteer?” 

“In that case I have no scruples, mon- 
sieur. If he is a profiteer, he must have 
made the different governments pay by the 
nose; and though, as a social democrat, I 
disapproved the war, it has resulted in 
smashing kings and emperors.” 

““ What was your profession?” I asked. 

“Until I gave my undivided efforts to 
the cause, monsieur, I was professor of 
philosophy in a lycée. I was an intimate 
friend of Jaurés.” 

“ Bon!’ I said. “ And you?” I asked of 
the patriarch. 

“Trainer of wild animals, m’sieur,” he 
answered proudly. “ But I grew too old, 
and one night, having drunk an absinth 
to augment my moral force, I was badly 
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mauled by a leopard. After that I became 
a cab driver, and had the misfortune to be 
three times wrongly accused of conducting 
my fare into a band of Apaches in the Bois. 
The last time ’twas a rich Russian, who 
resisted and was knifed. For that they de- 
ported me.” 

“ Hard luck!” I said. “ We'll rate you 
boatswain, or master-at-arms, or something 
like that. Now go forward, all of you, and 
get yourselves in order.” 

I told Ito to supply the barber with 
shears and razors and turn him to. 

We had drifted well clear of the land 
when, provokingly enough, the breeze fell 
flat. Leaving Andersen in charge of the 
deck, I went to my cabin, bathed, shaved, 
and lay down for a nap. When I awoke, 
the dawn was coming, and I went on deck, 
to find that Andersen had set the watches 
and was waiting for the breeze. 

I looked with astonishment at the three 
men whom I presently identified as the pro- 
fessor, the lion tamer, and the man who 
had served aboard the torpedo boat. The 
change in their appearance made them 
scarcely recognizable. Nobody could ever 
have suspected them of being convicts es- 
caped from Cayenne, who had made this 
distance in an old sieve of an open boat. 

I struck eight bells and called the watch. 
Coftee and biscuits were served to all hands. 
Although it was still dark, I could see what 
an astonishing change had been wrought in 
them by shears and razor, and by some odds 
and ends of sound clothes. No doubt they 
were clean enough before, for any man 
would bathe in that climate, if only to cool 
off; and every heavy shower must have 
rinsed off the dried brine. 

But they had not the look and manner 
of sailors, or of any other sort of hand work- 
ers. They were rather like steerage pas- 
sengers, going out to look over some field 
of labor before making up their minds that 
it warranted their manual efforts. They 
seemed to take their improved condition 
entirely for granted, as if it were merely 
something due their merits. The clothes 
served out to them were not of a uniform 
sort, but principally discarded shore gar- 
ments of the late crew, put aside by the 
economical Ito, who perhaps had counted 
on selling the lot for a couple of dollars 
to some slop dealer. 

Jules, the Apache, now reported that the 
cogs of the transmission gear had been dam- 
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aged and jammed with ends of wire stuffed 
into them—apparently a final act of sa- 
botage. If there were any spares, he could 
not find them. This meant that we must 
be dependent on our sails. 

It seemed to have taken him a good 
while to find this out, and I thought it 
more than likely that he had spent most of 
his time stretched out on a locker, asleep. 
Taking it by and large, there did not seem 
to be much redeeming good in this human 
flotsam and jetsam that I had scraped up 
on the beach. Now that it had served my 
turn, I was impatient to be rid of it. 

I sent the watch on deck below. A lit- 
tle later the breeze sprang up, when we 
trimmed sail and ran quickly out to the 
island. Then, as we drew in on the little 
bight, I took a pair of binoculars from the 
rack, to see what I could discover. 

As I stared, I could feel myself getting 
colder and colder. There was no sign of 
any camp, no smoke, no tents, no fluttering 
garments, no people. The place gave no 
evidence at all of any human occupation. 
It was as desolate and abandoned as when 
we had landed there. There was not so 
much as an empty box of tinned goods. 

We stood in as closely as I dared, then 
rounded up and let go an anchor. Fortu- 
nately the launch had not been tampered 
with, so I had it quickly lowered, and, tak- 
ing my convicts with me, I sped ashore. 

The briefest of examinations showed me 
that the place had been evacuated. There 
were grooves in the sand that marked where 
some of the supplies had been dragged down 
to the water’s edge. I remembered, then, 
having seen a smail sail far in the offing of 
Martinique when we had put off in the 
seine boat; but it had stood off to the south- 
ward, and I had given it no further thought, 
assuming it to be some fishing boat going 
out to haul its nets. . 

So here I was flanked. The sail had been 
undoubtedly that of the sloop that had 
brought us to the island, coming out, per- 
haps, to see how we fared, or to remove us 
to some other place. It was also possible 
that Mme. Saint Cyr, for her own good 
reasons, had decided to abandon her high- 
handed course of action. Mr. Grosvenor 
might have regained his consciousness and 
come to some agreement with her; or, again, 
he might have died. There was nothing to 
do but return to Martinique and find out 
what had happened. 


(To be continued in the April number of Munsery’s Macazine) 
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This Is My Year 





THE COURAGE OF MOLLY PERIN, WHO WAS GRIMLY DETER- 


OLLY PERIN sighed as she put 

her new hat away on the shelf. 

There was nothing wrong with the 

hat, except that it hadn’t been paid for; 

and that was nothing new in the uncertain 

existence of a musical comedy actress who 

hadn’t arrived — yet. The only question 

was whether Miss Perin would be able to 

live up to the hat, or the hat would have 
to live down to Miss Perin. 

It was July, and she was unemployed. 
Last week she had had a wardrobe worthy 
of the hat, worthy of her future—amazing 
clothes for a girl whose career had included 
only two weeks, and that some years past, 
as a star on Broadway. The easy, the ob- 
vious, and indeed the current explanation 
of those clothes was far from the truth. 
They hadn’t been paid for by a wealthy ad- 
mirer. Most of them hadn’t been paid for 
at all, Miss Perin being noted for her suc- 
cess in persuading costumers that her ship 
had been sighted and would soon come in. 

Only last week—and then she had gone 
to that unlucky house party up the Sound; 
the house had burned while the whole party 
was in bathing; and Miss Perin had lost 
the wardrobe that was going to serve as a 
weapon in her annual campaign for a part 
worthy of her talents. 

Years of small parts and large ambitions 
had taught her that you can’t impress man- 
agers without clothes—at least, that she 
couldn’t, for she wasn’t really good-looking. 
Those who saw Miss Perin on dress parade 
would never have known she wasn’t good- 
looking, but she knew it. She could never 


get a part—certainly not the part that 
somehow, some day, was to lift her out of 
the worried masses of the striving and un- 
known—in this cheap brown linen suit 
bought, for cash, to wear home after the 
catastrophe. 


Nor could she do so in any 
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of the two or three splendid ruins left over 
from last year—frocks so pointedly and 
strikingly of the moment that even a man 
couldn’t mistake their vintage. She must 
get some new clothes. 

Her bank account, low enough now, was 
sinking every day. She couldn’t save on 
living expenses, for she lived in two little 
rooms in what was left of the French quar- 
ter—the upper Forties, just off Seventh 
Avenue; and when she wasn’t invited out 
she lunched for fifty cents, or dined for 
eighty-five, at the little French table d’héte 
in the basement. 

If ever an exigency called on a lady to 
pawn her jewels, this was it; but Miss Per- 
in had no jewels to pawn. Among the ham- 
pering prejudices she had brought with her 
from the little Alabama town where she 
grew up was one against expensive presents 
from men. 

One exception Molly had made to that 
rule, years ago, and she still wore the wrist 
watch that Jim Cooper had given her in 
Paris, when she was studying under Cheri- 
zel, of the Opéra Comique. She had saved 
it less-for Jim’s sake than in memory of the 
fun and buoyancy and foolish dreams of 
those student days in the Quarter; and re- 
cent temptations to pawn it had been stayed 
by the haunting suspicion that it might be 
plated. 

Jim had had money behind him, but he 
had always been—well, Miss Perin recalled 
that at the time she had thought him pru- 
dently economical. Looking back, she was 
inclined to fear that he was tight. And be- 
cause she had cared for him a good deal, at 
one time, she had never been willing to take 
the chance of finding out that the one gift 
she had been willing to accept might be— 

Might be worthless at a pawnshop, she 
reflected, coming out of her dreamy remi- 
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niscences and back to the needs of to-day. 
No, there seemed to be only one way out— 
an extension of credit; and this dubious 
possibility Miss Perin was considering when 
Dora Snyder, the cross and worried welfare 
worker who lived across the hall, and who 
sometimes played accompaniments when 
Molly practiced, came in and suggested that 
the afternoon ought to be spent at the 
beach. 

“ Not for me,” said Miss Perin promptly. 
“T’ve got to get some clothes before I go to 
the beach, or anywhere else.” 

“ When I say beach on a day like this, 
I mean swim. Your bathing suit wasn’t 
burned.” 

“No,” said Molly; “ but I’m after a job, 
and if I don’t get it by the first of the week, 
somebody else will get it.” 

“You don’t have to get it to-day. It’s 
too hot, anyhow. I’d like to get out of 
this.” 

“ So would I,” said Molly, staring out of 
the window at the unpainted brick walls 
inclosing the dingy interior of a dingy block. 

From the windows came the clatter of 
pots and pans and the squalling of chil- 
dren. The long, rectangular court was 
crisscrossed by high board fences on which 
mangy cats kept patrol. Querulous spar- 
rows chattered listlessly in the scattered, 
sickly trees. Somewhere on the farther side 
an asthmatic phonograph which, like Molly, 
had once had operatic ambitions, was list- 
lessly producing sounds which might have 
been “ Vissi d’Arte, Vissi d’Amore.” More 
art than love in her life, thought Molly, 
and not much of either lately! 

“So would I,” she repeated. “I'd like 
to get out of it—to a little hotel just off the 
avenue, in a little suite done in blue and 
white—away up—about the twelfth floor, 
I think — where I could look away over 
roofs to the green of the park.” 

Miss Snyder sniffed. 

“T’ve heard that before. When do you 
move?” 

“Well, if I get the job I want,” said 
Molly vigorously, “I move next month. 
Spiegelberg is just about to start rehearsals 
on ‘ Polly of the Poinciana.’ ” 

“ Wasn’t it Spiegelberg that starred you 
three years ago?” 

Molly nodded. 

“ The only lead I ever played on Broad- 
way—and it closed in two weeks. Think of 
it—and Spiegelberg hasn’t had a failure 
since! But ‘ Polly’ won’t close in two 


weeks, or two years. It’s great! I’ve heard 
some of the music. He hasn’t got a prima 
donna yet, because nobody that hasn’t had 
a stiff operatic training can sing the part. 
I hear that straight from the inside. Well, 
I’ve had the training— three years with 
Cherizel; and because you’re an angel, and 
don’t mind playing accompaniments, I can 
sing better than I ever could when Cherizel 
knew me.” 

“Have you made up your row with 
Spiegelberg?” 

Molly sighed. 

“T haven’t had a chance. Oh, what a 
fool I was! Just because I’d starred by 
accident in a show that lasted two weeks, 
I thought I owned Broadway; and when 
he offered me a little part in his next— 
oh, well, I was young and foolish then. 
That was the first year I was nineteen.” 

“Tf you think he’s forgotten what you 
said to him—” 

“T said a lot,” Molly recalled; “ but he 
hasn’t forgotten that I could sing. Also, 
in three years of road shows, small time, 
cabaret, chorus, summer opera, and State 
fairs, I’ve learned to act and to keep my 
temper. And, Dora, I’ve got a hunch that 
this is my year!” 

Dora, who had heard that remark be- 
fore, said nothing. The phonograph filled 
in the pause—screeching, now, an aria from 
“ Louise,” which got on Molly’s nerves. 
If there was anything she didn’t want to 
hear in her present frame of mind, it was 
“ Louise.” 

“ Only,” she said viciously, “I can’t ask 
a job from Spiegelberg, or anybody else, in 
these clothes. The dogs howl when they 
see me coming. Dora, can you lend me 
some money? I'll pay you back.” 

“Tf I had fifty dollars,” said Miss Sny- 
der, “ do you suppose I’d be looking at this 
greasy court? I’d go up to the Delaware 
Water Gap, and listen to the chickens 
peeping. Why don’t you charge your 
clothes?” 

“ Because there’s a limit to all things, 
and I’ve just about reached it. Look at 
that stack of papers over there under my 
hairbrush. Bills—a whole directory of 
theatrical costumers—Clarice, Mme. Léon- 
tine, Mabel O’More, Maison Durell, and 
soon. Do you know what they amount to? 
Thirty-eight hundred dollars.” 

“Great hat!” For the first time Dora 
began to think her friend was really a 
genius. ‘“ How did you do it?” 
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“Every year, said Molly, “I made 
them believe that it was going to be my 
year. I believed it myself. This year I 
know it, but I can’t make anybody else be- 
lieve it. I’ve got to show them real money, 
or a part that promises real money, before 
I can charge anything more.” 

“You don’t owe every shop in New 
York.” 

“I owe every shop in the West Forties, 
and I haven’t time to hunt new victims. If 
I were really good-looking, I could find 
places that would give me my clothes for 
an advertisement; but I have to be dressed 
up to look right. Do you think I could 
walk into Clarice’s or Mme. Léontine’s in 
this rag and get five hundred dollars’ worth 
of stuff on the strength of what I’ll look like 
after I put it on? I could do it if I hada 
name; but to get a name I’ve got to get this 
job, and to get this job I’ve got to get 
clothes first.” 

“ Well,” said Dora, “are you going to 
sit there and grouch about it, or come down 
to Long Beach with me?” 

“ Neither,” said Molly, reaching for her 
hat. “I’m going out to talk somebody out 
of a dress or two.” 

“ Picked the victim?” 

“No,” Molly admitted thoughtfully; 
“but it will be some old friend—somebody 
who’s invested a few hundred dollars in me 
already.” 

“ But I thought you said you couldn’t—” 

“T said it looked as if I couldn’t; but 
as long as I must—” 

“ Huh!” said Miss Snyder, slamming the 
door behind her. 

II 


WueEN Miss Perin found herself walking 
briskly down Broadway with the perfectly 
definite intention of calling on Mme. Léon- 
tine, she decided that this purpose must 
have sprung from a hunch, and was cheered 
accordingly. Her hunches were usually 
lucky. 

A more analytical person might have 
traced the impulse back to the phonograph 
that was still maltreating the music of 
“Louise.” “ Louise,” the opera of the ro- 
mance of Paris, always took Miss Perin 
back to those student days in the Quarter, 
before the war. Even on a squeaky phono- 
graph, Charpentier’s music could still call 
up in her well ordered soul rebel recollec- 
tions of the years when Cherizel sang Ju- 
lien to Mary Garden’s Louise; when he 
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drilled Molly, drilled her mercilessly, on 
the music of the opera, till she attained a 
skill that beguiled even her teacher into 
thinking she might make the Metropolitan. 

Later, that delusion was to cost her a 
year or two of hopeless effort, and some 
heartaches that hadn’t wholly lost their 
sting; but in Paris, in 1913, the heartaches 
were still in the future. She and Jim used 
to stroll home from the Opéra Comique and 
dream of the day when patrons of painting 
would be outbidding each other for Jim’s 
pictures, and Molly would be singing at the 
Metropolitan, and they would come home 
to each other in a luxurious studio apart- 
ment on Washington Square. She won- 
dered if Jim still remembered those dreams, 
out in Illinois. 

However, thoughts of Paris led to 
thoughts of Mme. Léontine, who was her- 
self Parisian—a real Parisian in a city 
whose “ French” population is ninety per 
cent Italian, Greek, Russian, Syrian, and 
Jewish—and who loved Paris even as Miss 
Perin loved Paris, when she had moments 
to spare for sentimental recollections. Dur- 
ing the war she and Mme. Léontine had 
once or twice wept over Paris together, in 
periods of prosperity, when Molly was pay- 
ing for her clothes. 

That, to be sure, was years ago. The 
war was over, and it was doubtful if Mme. 
Léontine would weep with a credit cus- 
tomer whose bills were overdue. Still, if 
madame had forgotten, she might perhaps 
be reminded. 

So Molly turned off Broadway, and into 
a little shop that was cunningly devised to 
look like a drawing-room, with the air of a 
Venus who has temporarily mislaid her 
girdle, but expects homage just the same. 

Mme. Léontine came forward with a 
manner not too distant to scare money 
away, and not too warm to arouse false 
hopes. She was tall and statuesque, in a 
black gown and jet earrings; and she gave 
a a thin old-ivory hand as she greeted 

er: 

“Ah, Mile. Perin! It is long since I 
have seen you. I have expected you. Such 
terrible weather, is it not? And what are 
you doing?” 

“ Ah!” said Molly buoyantly. “ Ma- 
dame, this is my year.” 

“Yes?” said madame amiably, sitting 
down on a feeble little chair and folding her 
+e ag in her lap. “ What is the part, 

en ” 
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“ Haven't you heard about Spiegelberg’s 
new operetta? The lead might just as well 
have been written for me.” 

“ Mademoiselle is already engaged?” 

Miss Perin considered, and rejected, a 
lie. Mme. Léontine might know more 
about the show than she admitted. 

“The contract isn’t signed yet, but it’s 
practically settled. Nobody without my 
training could sing Polly.” 

“You and Mr. Spiegelberg have made 
up your quarrel, then?” 

“Quarrel?” said Molly, wide-eyed. 
“ What quarrel?” 

“T thought you told me—” 

Miss Perin made a note, in her subcon- 
scious storehouse of resolutions, never again 
to tell anybody anything. 

“ Oh, that was nothing,” she said lightly. 
“ Anyway, he knows I can sing. Have you 
ever heard me, madame? Oh, well, those 
war benefits were nothing. Wait till you 
hear me singing Polly! Cherizel used to 
say—” 

“ One says,” madame interrupted, “ that 
Willene Ribera is to sing Polly.” 

“ Ribera?” Miss Perin laughed easily, 
though this rumor was disquieting. “ I’ve 
heard better singers than Ribera in Harlem 
cabarets. Of course, she has a pull with 
the firm; but I don’t need to tell you why 
Herzenweiler is for her. I will say this for 
Mr. Spiegelberg, that he always picks his 
principals for their ability alone.” 

She had time to wonder what Spiegelberg 
would think of this tribute, after the things 
she had said to him at their last lurid meet- 
ing, before she went on: 

“ So of course I want some clothes, now. 
I was burned out last week—” 

“ Pardon a moment,” said Mme. Léon- 
tine. “ Yetta!” 

One of the saleswomen moving stealthily 
about, like gray cats, in the dim inner re- 
cesses of the shop, came forward and took 
a whispered message. Miss Perin’s fore- 
bodings would never have been guessed 
from her suave resumption: 

“T thought I’d see what you can do for 
me in the way of an afternoon frock—” 

“ Pardon a moment,” said madame again. 

She unfolded her glasses, looked at the 
paper that Yetta had brought her, then 
turned to Miss Perin a face of lofty calm- 
ness—the face of one translated from the 
world of human frailty into that lofty realm 
where nothing counts but ability to deliver 
the goods. 
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“No doubt mademoiselle has forgotten 
that there is a small account already out- 
standing—a matter of seven hundred and 
forty-two dollars.” 

“ Spiegelberg will give me at least three 
hundred a week, and then I can very quick- 
ly settle this account that you’ve been kind 
enough to—” 

“ Perhaps; but mademoiselle has not yet 
the job, and I have heard much of Willene 
Ribera.” 

Evidently the situation called for frank- 
ness; so Miss Perin explained exactly how, 
and why, this was the tide in her affairs 
which, taken at the flood, would lead to 
an ability to pay off all her outstanding 
debts and buy clothes on a strictly cash 
basis in future. 

Perhaps this suggestion of strictly cash 
was a little too fantastic; at any rate, ma- 
dame was not impressed. 

“ All this I have heard before,” she ob- 
served politely. “Always it is the good 
job mademoiselle is about to get, the career 
that is just about to begin, the payment 
that is to be made when the first week’s 
check comes in; but always it is the road 
where mademoiselle gets the job; and the 

y—” 

“Ah, but, madame, this is my real 
chance! After all, it isn’t as if I were an 
ordinary girl with only road experience. 
Cherizel used to say that of all the Ameri- 
can girls he had ever taught I had the 
greatest promise. Ah, madame, those were 
wonderful days! Ah, Paris! And Cherizel 
—you’ve heard him, of course—that a pu- 
pil of Cherizel shouldn’t be able to take her 
big chance just because she can’t at the mo- 
ment pay cash for clothes!” 

“Without doubt Cherizel was a great 
tenor,” Mme. Léontine admitted, “and 
without doubt those were wonderful days; 
but they are gone, and we are living in 
these days. As for Cherizel, mademoiselle 
recalls, beyond question, that he was killed 
in an air raid.” 

“T remember,” said Miss Perin sadly, 
“ T—I think we cried a little over him to- 
gether, didn’t we?” 

“Possibly. I remember that I was mak- 
ing mademoiselle a dinner gown—the last 
for which mademoiselle paid. One must 
live. Jules, my husband, used to say that 
sentiment was a charming lady who slept 
during office hours.” 

“T hope,” said Miss Perin with dignity, 
“that you didn’t think I was playing on 
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sentiment. This is business. If you can 
let me have one or two more gowns, I’ll get 
that part and pay you this fall. If I never 
get my chance, how are you going to get 
the seven hundred and whatever it is that 
I owe you now? I’m an investment that 
needs just a little more money for develop- 
ment. For, madame, I can sing. You've 
heard me—” 

“T have often heard mademoiselle talk. 
It is delightful, but expensive. Me, I am 
not in business for the health. Willene 
Ribera paid me a thousand on account only 
yesterday. Oh, yes, I know how she got it, 
but it pays the rent just the same as any 
other money. No, mademoiseille—not one 
thing more until you pay. If you had a 
contract with Spiegelberg, that would be 
different. That a pupil of Cherizel should 
sing only on the road, should even have 
been in the chorus, that is hard to under- 
stand. Each year was to be mademoiselle’s 
year, but the year is not yet. Me, that I 
should invest more in this future I have so 
often heard of and have never seen? One 
does not sell me oil stock!” 


Ill 


Miss Pertn made a good exit, but she 
decided that the situation called on her to 
look elsewhere, and look hard. Turning 
toward the Maison Durell, she ran into Joe 
Gaylord, with whom she had played in 
Omaha two years before, and was compelled 
to summon her smiles for his news that he 
had a fat part in a new piece opening on 
the 2oth. 

“ Buying some flossiness?” he inquired, 
after his own good fortune had been prop- 
erly appreciated. 

“ Just looking over Mme. Léontine’s new 
things,” Molly explained serenely. “I 
couldn’t seem to find anything that quite 
suited me.” 

“ The Léontine’s a hard one, they say,” 
Joe remarked cheerfully. “I know lots of 
girls that won’t trade with her. They don’t 
like her ways.” 

“They are annoying sometimes,” Miss 
Perin admitted. “Little mannerisms of 
hers.” 

“Mannerisms! You never knew Jules, 
did you—her husband? He used to knock 
about Broadway when the knocking was 
still good. Jules was not precisely a model 
character, but who could blame him? The 
life that woman led him! He beat it back 
to Paris the minute the Germans broke loose 
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in 1914, and got himself duly killed on the 
field of honor. I guess, after Léontine, war 
was a pleasant relief!” 

“Perhaps she misses him,” Miss Perin 





suggested. “That might account for the 
change in her. She’s harder than she used 
to be.” 


“ My first wife used to get her gowns 
there,” Joe recalled. “ Léontine was about 
as soft as Gibraltar even in those days. 
Well, Molly, here’s luck! Drop me a line 
or two.” 

Miss Perin walked away with a sinking 
heart. Joe was far from observant. If he 
could see through her pretense of not being 
suited, as he evidently had, then she was 
losing that indispensable ability to keep up 
a front which had helped her through more 
than one hard place in the past. Failure, 
disappointment — she knew them, could 
stand them, could rise above them; but 
when she could no longer throw a bluff, in 
the profession where throwing a bluff is 
one of the first requisites of success, she 
was on the verge of disaster. 

So much was she worried that she turned 
aside from the Maison Durell to an insti- 
tution which disguised its real character 
under the pretense of being a jewelry store, 
and with an abrupt gesture took off her 
wrist watch and handed it over the coun- 
ter. There—it was done! The last visible 
memento of that Parisian past was thrown 
into the melting pot of the hard, exacting 
present. 

As the pawnbroker examined the watch 
with professional pessimism, Molly found 
that her dominant emotion was not regret 
for the past or fear of the future, but a sud- 
den anxiety. Was Jim’s one gift really 
good, really valuable? 

She also found that the question was 
somehow absurdly confused with new won- 
derings about Jim, and about the conven- 
tional affection that had become almost a 
joke between them. Despite their occasion- 
al meetings and his inevitable proposals, 
Miss Perin’s innermost heart had given lit- 
tle thought to Jim of late years. It had 
been intent on fame; but Jim was good 
metal—better than she had been inclined 
to admit. Perhaps she had been unjust to 
him, or at least to his memory. 

“Very pretty,” said the pawnbroker. 
“Some years old, of course, when the 
fashion was new. Much larger than the 
present style. I can let you have twenty- 
five dollars.” 











Twenty-five from seven hundred and 
forty-two! Worse than nothing; and a 
frock of the kind she needed would cost at 
least a hundred. 

“Tt isn’t plated?” she said desperately. 

“Plated? Certainly not. Eighteen 
karat, but out of style. People want noth- 
ing but platinum now.” 

“Not this afternoon, thank you,” said 
Molly, and made another good exit with 
somewhat greater difficulty. 


IV 


At least she wasn’t solitary in misfortune 
on this July afternoon, when the whole pro- 
fession seemed to be wandering on Broad- 
way in search of employment. She saw a 
dozen familiar faces in every block; but no 
one stopped her until a tall, florid, gray- 
haired man got out of a big car standing at 
the curb, and put himself in her path. 

“ What ho, Molly! Don’t pass me with- 
out a word. Sit down and tell me what’s 
what.” 

Rather reluctantly, she sat down in the 
tonneau while he climbed back into the 
front seat and leaned over to study her face 
critically. His cold, though not unfriendly, 
stare made her uneasy. Ferdy had a gift 
for seeing into people, and she knew that 
her face was no longer a perfect mask for 
her worries. 

“No news from me,” she told him. 
“Not yet; but wait till next week and see 
where I am!” 

“ T hope you'll still be in town,” he said, 
with an indifference which people who 
didn’t know him usually thought affected. 
“We're opening a new place up on Fifty- 
Fifth—the Avatar. I suppose you’ve heard 
all about it?” 

Molly had. Ferdy owned a chain of the 
night cafés that had sprung up since pro- 
hibition, unmolested by reformers who were 
willing to let the rich drink themselves to 
death at twenty-five dollars a quart. The 
Avatar was to be the newest, most elabo- 
rate, and naughtiest of them all—undoubt- 
edly, also, the most profitable. 

“We need a hostess,” Ferdy resumed. 
“ All the better if she’d be willing to sing 
once or twice an evening — provided she 
could sing. Well, you can sing, Molly, and 
you know the gang. You’d mix well. Two 
fifty a week, the job’s worth. Want it?” 

Did she want it? Everybody Molly 


knew—still more, everybody she wanted to 
know—would come to the Avatar. It would 
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be easy to talk to Spiegelberg there, and 
he would hear her sing. If he didn’t use 
her in “ Polly,” he or somebody else would 
certainly give her a lead before the winter 
was over. The job would make her for- 
tune. Only—she knew Ferdy. 

“T suppose there’s a string attached,” 
she said wearily. 

He shrugged. 

“ You’ve held me off a long time, Molly 
—so long that I suppose you don’t like me. 
It happens that I do like you, and appar- 
ently the only way I can get you is by 
offering—inducements.” 

“ But,” said Molly, her equanimity re- 
stored once more, “ the funny thing is that 
I do like you. I don’t know what I’d do 
without you. Four or five years ago temp- 
tations clustered thick about my path; now 
you’re the only one left. Your assiduous 
allurements preserve my youth. If you 
dropped off, I should feel middle-aged.” 

“ If you like me,” Ferdy observed, “ you 
take a damn funny way to show it!” 

“Whereas you,” Molly returned, “ are 
generosity itself. Ferdy, you know as well 
as I do that I’d be worth two hundred and 
fifty a week purely as a hostess. When you 
ask more, you’re trying to profiteer.” 

“T’m not in business for my health. 
Half a dozen girls would take this job, 
string and all—girls who can sing as well 
as you, and who look better.” 

“ Now that,” said Molly, “is both un- 
kind and untrue. I admit I’m not at my 
best in this suit. I was burned out last 
week, and had to buy it. I’m getting some 
clothes this afternoon, and when you see me 
in them—” 

“There are lines in your face,” Ferdy 
interjected, “ that weren’t there a year ago. 
Hot weather, and walking Broadway, and 
warming benches in the front office, maybe; 
but every year’s another year, Molly. Your 
make-up hides it for people out front; but 
sitting here I can see those lines. And you 
never made two fifty in your life.” 

“This is my year,” Molly declared. 
“T’ve got a hunch. You know, Ferdy, I 
can sing.” 

Ferdy shifted his cigar and looked at her 
calmly. 

“T know you think you can sing. Five 
or six years ago you looked like a rising 
star; but you’ve stood still. I don’t know 
why, but maybe I can guess. You don’t 
put yourself over. Your technique’s good, 
but you don’t get people. No feeling. 
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Why? Well, ever since I’ve known you, 
you’ve done nothing but work. A party 
once a month, maybe. No love affairs— 
no interests—nothing but work. You can’t 
do it, Molly. Too narrow a life. You're 
drying up—bhardening. You've concen- 
trated so hard on getting ahead that you 
don’t get ahead. You can’t put feeling into 
your singing because you haven’t any feel- 
ing left. You've got a fair voice, and you 
use it well; but a phonograph has more hu- 
man emotions than you have—or than you 
put over. And that’s why people are begin- 
ning to say, ‘ She looked good once.’ But 
you still look good to me.” 

“And you think a romance with you 
would liven me up?” Molly purred. “ Well, 
well! The old villain still pursued her. 
No, Ferdy. Thanks just the same.” 

“Where are you going?” he asked, as 
she got out of the car. 

“To buy clothes.” 

* May I come along?” 

“No. I pay for my own, thanks.” 

Which, she reflected, was the most stu- 
pendous lie she had ever told Ferdy, or any- 
body else. He did like her, in his way— 
that was plain enough; and she liked him, 
though in a way entirely different. The 
one thing that kept ringing in Molly’s ears 
was that terrible verdict, “ You’ve stood 
still.” With all his faults, which were nu- 
merous, and his iniquities, which were more 
plentiful still, Ferdy had at least one merit 
that everybody admitted—he was an ex- 
cellent critic of music. 

But he hadn’t heard her this year! Mol- 
ly’s spirits rose again—rather unsteadily, 
to be sure—as she thought of that. She 
knew she was better than ever. 

She didn’t put herself over, he had said; 
and there again he was probably right. For 
the first time in all her years of struggle 
Molly felt cold doubts creeping in—chill 
suspicion that perhaps, after all, she was no 
more than the hopeless multitude. She had 
thrown away her best years on a fight that 
was too hard for her; thrown away her best 
chance in the reckless folly of that quarrel 
with Spiegelberg; thrown away, just now, 
a chance at an easy way out. 

Nevertheless, she wouldn’t quit. Perhaps 
she couldn’t quit. Perhaps, as Ferdy had 
said, the habit of work had absorbed her 
life. She had become a blindly struggling 
organism, condemned to an endless battle 
in which victory was forever out of reach; 
but she would keep on fighting. 
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With a precautionary glance in the mir- 
ror set in the show window, she walked into 
the Maison Durell. 

V 


FIFTEEN minutes later she walked out, 
and this time her exit wasn’t good at all. 
At Durell’s she had a bill of five hundred 
and sixty dollars, and she had met with the 
same reception as at Mme. Léontine’s. 

It was an occasion when most girls would 
have wanted badly to weep on somebody’s 
shoulder. Miss Perin wasn’t given to weep- 
ing on shoulders; but it startled her none 
the less when, in the jam of pedestrians at 
the Forty-Second Street crossing, she sud- 
denly spied a pair of broad, muscular shoul- 
ders on which she had wept occasionally in 
the old days, and which had been periodi- 
cally offered to her for that purpose ever 
since. 

The shoulders belonged to Jim Cooper, 
who ought to be out in Illinois helping his 
father to run the factory. Instead of that, 
he was striding down the cross street toward 
the railroad station so fast that he was half- 
way down the block before Molly could 
catch up with him. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded. “ And why didn’t you tell me you 
were coming?” 

It occurred to her, as she spoke, that 
these were perhaps injudicious questions; 
but the sudden softening of his set face as 
he recognized her told her that they weren’t. 

“T thought you were out of town,” he 
said rather hoarsely. “ You said you were 
going up the Sound. What are you doing 
in town?” 

“ Looking for a job, as usual. But why 
are you in such a hurry? And why didn’t 
you write?” 

His hands were closing and unclosing 
with an unsteady helplessness that caught 
something in Molly’s throat. 

“Tt’s the rottenest luck,” he said despair- 
ingly. “I had to make a hurry trip here 
on an order—not a minute of extra time, 
because I have to be back in the office to- 
morrow afternoon. I was almost glad you 
were out of town, because I couldn’t have 
stood it not to have time to see you. I fig- 
ured that some time next fall, when I had 
things whipped into shape, I’d take a real 
vacation. I’ve got to catch the five o’clock 
train back to Chicago; but we can’t miss 
out on this chance, now that we’ve found 
each other. What can—” 
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“ Don’t do anything foolish,” said Molly 
severely. “I have to catch trains in my 
business, too; and I know that when you 
have to catch them, you have to catch them. 
I'll walk along with you to the station, and 
you can talk to me till the train leaves. 
Tell me all about yourself.” 

“ There’s nothing to tell about me,” he 
said grimly. “ Still on the job. But what 
about you?” 

For the first time he really looked at the 
brown linen suit. Molly blushed, though 
she doubted if he would have known it from 
one of Mme. Léontine’s latest. 

“ How are things going with you?” he 
demanded with his old insistence. 

“ A lot better than you’d think from my 
looks,” she said cheerily. “It looks as if 
this is my year. I’m hoping for a lead on 
Broadway.” 

“Then you won’t be coming through 
Chicago?” he cried. 

“ Not if I have any luck. Oh, Jim, don’t 
be foolish! I didn’t mean that, of course. 
I always like to see you; only I’m tired of 
road jobs.” 

They turned in with the crowd sweeping 
into the cavernous marble station. A porter 


grabbed Jim’s bag, and as he glanced at 
the clock he slackened his pace. 

“ We'll have a little time for each other, 
anyway,” he said nervously. “I feel rotten 
running off like this; but when I come back 


in the fall— Molly, I can’t stand it to 
think of your spending another year in this 
heartbreaking game. I ought never have 
let you go into it.” 

“You did your best, Jim,” she laughed, 
and was surprised to find her laugh so dole- 
ful. ‘“ Now, don’t be horrid, when we have 
so little time. Tell me, how is your work 
coming on?” 

“T don’t want to talk about my work. 
I want to talk about your work. God 
knows I hated the thought of your going 
on the stage when I left you in Paris; but 
I never dreamed you’d have to do what 
you’ve done. We all thought Cherizel 
could place you in opera—” 

“Don’t talk about it,” said Molly. 
“ This isn’t what I wanted, but it’s the best 
I can get. And there are things in it— 
money, fame of a kind—all after you make 
a name, of course; but it looks as if this is 
my year. I have a hunch!” 

“You always had a hunch,” said Jim. 
“Ts your contract signed?” 

“No, but—” 
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“ The old story,” he said grimly. “ Mol- 
ly, isn’t it time for you to stop, look, and 
listen? You’ve been at this nine years. 
You’re twenty-six—”’ 

“Twenty,” she corrected. “ I’ve just be- 
gun being twenty. I think it’s quite a 
concession.” 

“You were seventeen in Paris,” he 
sighed. “ Molly, it was wonderful to kid 
ourselves with those dreams of art, but— 
It took me two years to make up my mind 
I couldn’t paint. You’ve been trying to 
sing for nine. I never—” Her blazing eyes 
ought to have warned him, but he went on 
doggedly. “I wasn’t sure you could sing 
well enough to get anywhere, even then; 
and now—in cheap road companies and 
vaudeville—” 

“ Jim! That’s enough!” 

He flushed purple, and she noticed how 
gray he was getting. 

“ Aren’t we foolish,” said Molly contrite- 
ly, “ quarreling when we haven’t seen each 
other for a year? Don’t talk like that, Jim 
—please! Of course this isn’t what I want- . 
ed, but I’d rather be a star in this game 
than second string at the Metropolitan.” 

They paused before the doorway to the 
train platform, and drew aside while a 
stream of redcaps and hurrying passengers 
drove past them. 

“But you’re not a star in this game,” 
Jim persisted, “and there’s no certainty 
that you ever will be. God knows you’ve 
tried long enough—wasted the best years 
of your life chasing after something that 
you can’t get, and that wouldn’t amount 
to anything if you got it; giving up the 
things that every woman wants—” 

“Such as?” she asked blandly. 

“You know what I mean. Your own 
home, your own children, somebody to take 
care of you. You did want that once— 
yes, even in Paris; and you wanted me.” 

“Yes,” Molly sighed weakly. “I did.” 

“ And you’re wearing yourself out, just 
as you’ve seen hundreds of others wear 
themselves out. You look tired, Molly. 
You look—well, twenty-six. Don’t you 
think you’ve given your career chance 
enough? Time to try the other.” 

“You say that every year.” 

“ Yes,” he grumbled, “I know my an- 
nual proposal is a kind of joke; but you did 
care for me once.” 

“ You’re the only man I ever cared for,” 
said Miss Perin, in a sudden rush of sooth- 
ing tenderness. 
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“ Will you get on this train and go to 
Chicago?” he demanded abruptly. “We 
can get married when we get there, go right 
on home, and take a real wedding trip in 
the fall. Will you?” 

Molly didn’t dare admit how much she 
wanted to. 

“No,” she sighed. 
this game.” 

Jim looked at her, patience struggling 
with irritation. 

“I suppose you want me to say you 
could marry me and then come back to 
this; but you couldn’t.” 

“ No,” Molly admitted, “I couldn’t. If 
I married you, I wouldn’t cheat you. You 
want children, and you live in Illinois. Jim, 
the trouble is I suppose I love you still, if 
I love anybody; but—” 

“But you want a career,” said Jim 
gloomily, “and a home besides. I know. 
I remember. So did I, back in Paris. So 
did all of us. Love and art—money and 
kids and fame and a comfortable home, and 
anything else that might be pleasant. 
Won’t you ever grow up, Molly? Take 
what you want, but you can’t have it all.” 

“ T’ve made my choice,” she said, but so 
weakly that he answered promptly: 

“Have you? You've kidded yourself 
along with the notion you were going to be 
a star; and I’ve always been on hand with 
the annual proposal. Well, it seems you’re 
as far as ever from being a star; and—” 

“ And—” Molly prompted him. “Is 
that a threat?” 

“ There are girls,” he said darkly, “ who 
love their work just as much as you do, who 
want a career just as badly, and yet who 
would give up all that sort of thing for the 
old simple satisfactions—” 

“Oh, who is she?” Molly inquired, with 
interest. 

“ Nobody in particular—yet; but I’ve 
got to make my choice, Molly. Partly it 
was forced on me, of course; father had to 
have somebody help him with the business. 
Also, I knew I couldn’t paint. I had to 
let go of the moon and stick to just as much 
of the earth as I could cover. I’m lone- 


“T’m going to beat 


some, Molly. I want a home. I want chil- 


dren. I want your children and a home 
with you in it, and nobody else will ever 
do—so well; but I’m not going to pass it 
up forever just because you’re a monoma- 
niac about beating this game. We've got 
three minutes to make the train, Molly; 
and this is the last time.” 


— 
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She knew he meant it. 

“ Haven’t you tried.long enough, dear?” 
he besought her. “If you had the talent 
we thought you had, wouldn’t you have 
made your name by now? Isn’t it time to 
—to try the other? And you did care for 
me, Molly. If you remember—” 

“T remember.” She was trembling. She 
wondered if she was going to cry. “ I—it 
was wonderful, Jim! But I can’t possibly 
give up—” 

“You'll have to give up one or the 
other,” he said with a broken sadness—the 
sadness of age and care, which shook her 
more than his words. “ It was wonderful, 
and it would be wonderful again. If you 
remember, can’t you—” 

She shook her head. 

“ Still reaching for the moon,” she said. 
“T must. I can’t help it.” 

“Tt’s out of reach.” 

“Maybe. I must keep on trying.” 

“You’re growing older.” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“ Molly! You love me, don’t you?” 

“ Not enough,” said Miss Perin, pushing 
him blindly toward the doorway. “ Enough, 
if I were anybody else; but I can’t help the 
way I’m made. I’ve got to beat this game.” 

And as he disappeared, his face grimly 
turned away from her, she added shakily: 

“Tf I can!” 

VI 


LATER, Molly reminded herself with reso- 
lute common sense that she was only 
twenty-six. There would be other men. If 
she did attain success, there would be many 
men, and desirable men. 

But there would never be another Jim. 
From long habit that had become auto- 
matic, Miss Perin strolled back to Broad- 
way with a manner that suggested a prin- 
cess masquerading in her maid’s attire; but 
she didn’t feel like a princess. She felt like 
a fool; and she felt very old and tired. 

Her thoughts obstinately refused to come 
back to the present problem of clothes. 
They insisted on dancing gayly back over 
nine years to Paris—to the night when she 
and Jim had found each other, side by side 
in the darkness of the Opéra Comique, in 
the third act of “ Louise,” while Garden 
and Cherizel were singing the apostrophe 
of the two lovers to the City of Light. It 
was the beginning of an idyllic year that 
- to be only the introduction to an idyllic 
ife. 
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Jim looked so much older, to-day! He 
needed somebody to look after him. For 
that matter, she looked older, too; and it 
was far from certain that she didn’t need 
somebody to look after her. 

Paris, and “ Louise,” and Jim crowded 
everything else out of her consciousness for 
the next hour or two; but finally she came 
back to self-possession and found herself in 
her room, automatically trying to make her- 
self more attractive for dinner. After all, 
the world still went around; and when she 
sat down in the little table d’héte down- 
stairs she seemed quite sprightly. 

Inwardly she wasn’t sprightly. Inwardly 
she was still in Paris with Jim; but the ter- 
rible consciousness of something that she 
had lost forever had been thrust into the 
background by long schooling in the im- 
perative need of keeping up a front. 

Dora Snyder, not being in the profession, 
and having no front to keep up, was far 
from sprightly. She had abandoned the ex- 
cursion to Long Beach, and an afternoon 
in her room hadn’t improved her appear- 
ance or her temper. 

“T hate everybody,” she announced 
acidly. ‘“ Don’t you?” 

“T hate a good many people,” Molly ad- 
mitted; “but I know that some day I'll 
show ’em.” 

“T felt that way when I was your age,” 
said Dora. “ Wait till you’re thirty-two, 
and look thirty-eight. But of course you 
won’t; and you won’t have to waste your 
life looking out for the welfare of fools you 
despise. That’s all I’m good for.” 

“Oh, no!” said Molly amiably, taking 
the odd piece of chicken. “ You’re an 
awfully good accompanist.” 

“You say that because you can’t afford 
a real one. I’ve got the technique, but not 
one spark of life. When I think of the 
years I wasted trying to be a pianist, when 
I could have had a home of my own—fool! 
Idiot! Well, did you get any clothes this 
afternoon?” 

“ Not yet,” Molly admitted; “ but may- 
be something will turn up.” 

Dora would have gone to a movie after 
dinner, but Miss Perin, pending the discov- 
ery of some way to save the situation, 
thought she might as well save a quarter 
and spend the time in practicing. She 
didn’t put it just that way to Miss Snyder, 
but presently the two were in front of Mol- 
ly’s rickety piano by the airshaft window, 
prospecting in an armful of music. 
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“Do you want to try ‘ Un Bel Di Ved- 
remo ’?” Miss Snyder asked. “ You flatted 
that high note pretty badly, last time.” 

Miss Perin turned away from the win- 
dow—away from the evening star and the 
warm breeze and the murmur of the glow- 
ing city. On the piano before her she saw 
the score of “ Louise,” and in a moment 
she was back in Paris, on a warm night of 
spring, walking across the Luxembourg 
gardens with Jim. 

“ No,” she sighed. “I want to sing ‘ De- 
puis le Jour.’ ” 





At half past six Mme. Léontine sent the 
girls home, locked the safe and the front 
door, and strolled up Broadway, stately in 
her black gown and black hat. So stately, 
indeed, that persons who saw her turning 
into a dingy brownstone house in the upper 
Forties, just off Seventh Avenue, might have 
thought she was on a slumming trip. 

Mme. Léontine felt like a shummer some- 
times, for she had moved in only last week. 
A lady whose shop is heavily patronized 
by the profession is likely to find, in a bad 
season, that she has a good many frozen 
credits. Mme. Léontine was French and 
frugal. When there was little coming in, 
there must be little going out; so she had 
moved to this house in what was left of the 
French quarter, where she lived modestly 
and cheaply in two little rooms on the 
fourth floor back, building up her bank ac- 
count and taking care of those monthly 
checks to the relatives at St. Quentin, who 
hadn’t yet been compensated by the govern- 
ment for the damage done by the invading 
Germans. 

And after an eighty-five-cent dinner at 
one of the table d’hétes down the side street, 
on this particular evening, she came back to 
her rooms, turned off the light, rolled up 
the shades, and with hair loosened, in neg- 
ligee and slippers, settled down to the real 
business of life. 

It would have brought howls of laughter 
from any one who knew Mme. Léontine, 
and still more from anybody who had 
known her husband, to learn that the busi- 
ness of life was the recollection and appre- 
ciation of Jules. Yet so it was. Mme. 
Léontine looked so well in black that it 
never occurred to any one that she might 
be in mourning; yet she had been in mourn- 
ing for’six years, and would wear mourning 
for the rest of her life. 
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Jules had been killed at Verdun; and 
over the big framed photograph of his chub- 
by, good-humored face that stood on his 
widow’s dressing table hung the Médaille 
Militaire. 

It was her one comfort that their parting 
on the pier in August, 1914, had been af- 
fectionate; but the memory of their weep- 
ing on each other’s shoulders that day 
couldn’t blot out the recollection of a de- 
cade of ceaseless quarrels. Sometimes, 
when she was fortunate, Mme. Léontine 
could forget the quarrels, and could fix her 
memory on the parting, and on the distant 
honeymoon days; when they used to stroll 
on the boulevards of summer evenings, 
laughing at everything and at nothing; 
when, on festal occasions, they could afford 
the Opéra Comique, to hear “ Bohéme,” 
and “ Carmen,” and above all “ Louise ”— 
“Louise” with Garden and Cherizel— 


“ Louise,” the romance of the city that be- 
longed to her and Jules, because they were 
young and loved each other. 

But to-night those memories were hard 
to evoke. Her mind kept running over the 
years between, the years of quarrels. Jules 
had died nobly for France, but he hadn’t 


written to his wife during his two years in 
the trenches; and the honeymoon was very 
long ago. 

Mme. Léontine slumped down in her 
chair, an old woman. She wasn’t stirred 
by the light flooding suddenly from a win- 
dow across the airshaft, by the fitful con- 
versation, or even when somebody struck a 
chord on the piano. But then a voice, in- 
credibly rich and resonant, began the song 
that had been running through Mme. Léon- 
tine’s memories: 


Depuis le jour ot je me suis donnée, 
Toute fleurie semble ma destinée. 


It was a rich voice, a trained voice, and 
a voice vibrant with feeling. Mme. Léon- 
tine stared from the darkened window at 
the lighted window across the court, and 
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at the girl framed in its rectangle. She 
knew her—but she hadn’t known that she 
could sing like this. Miss Perin, at last, 
was putting herself over. 

Five minutes after the song ended, Mme. 
Léontine, fully attired, statuesque and 
calm, was knocking at Miss Perin’s door; 
and five minutes after that the question of 
Miss Perin’s extension of credit had been 
satisfactorily settled. 

“ You’re an angel, madame,” said Molly. 
“ And tell me, now—do you think Willene 
Ribera is going to get that part?” 

“Certainly not. The contract is not 
signed. Let Spiegelberg but hear mademoi- 
selle—ah, such feeling! Such a voice! I 
had not dreamed—-” 

“Oh, well,” Molly protested, rather 
shakily, “ anybody could put feeling into 
‘ Depuis le Jour ’—anybody, that is, who 
loved Paris as you and I love it.” 

“Make no mistake,” said Mme. Léon- 
tine briskly. “I love Paris; also I know 
New York. I do not extend mademoiselle’s 
credit as a matter of sentiment, because 
we both love Paris. I am not in business 
for the health; but I have heard mademoi- 
selle sing. I think, at last, this is mademoi- 
selle’s year.” 

Which, in fact, it was. 

With “Polly of the Poinciana” well 
started on its endless run, critics who had 
skeptically observed Miss Perin’s long 
struggle for recognition tried to find out the 
secret of her sudden triumph. 

Miss Perin was frank. She owed her 
success to her friend and teacher, Cherizel, 
to her friend and manager, Spiegelberg, to 
her friend and accompanist, Dora Snyder, 
to her friend and costumer, Mme. Léon- 
tine—even to the authors of the lyrics and 
the score. 

There was, apparently, glory enough for 
all. Yet nobody mentioned Jules, who was 
buried at Verdun, or Jim Cooper, honey- 
mooning in California with a girl from his 
home town. 
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THE mists are gray above the hills to-day, 
And yet the shrouding vapor nothing mars; 
What need of sun with you across the way? 
And should the immeasurable spaces of the night 
Be veiled from sight, 
What need of stars? 
Clinton Scollard 





Trial by Ordeal 


HOW JUSTICE WAS DONE IN THE CASE OF THE MURDER OF 
TOM BLODGETT 


By William Merriam Rouse 


HE Tiger struck the first time that 
Yankee Dale relaxed his vigilance. 
That night Dale let reason decide, 
against instinct, that Tiger Paquet did not 
need watching; and so he went to bed be- 
fore the others. He left them in the main 
room of the cabin with a nod and a word 
or two about being sleepy, and took him- 
self into the smaller room where he and 
Paquet slept in two bunks built one above 
the other. 

Dale had the lower bunk. Octave Pa- 
quet had insisted upon that the first night 
after the cabin was completed. It would 
have been inconvenient to reach up shoulder 
high to kill a man. 

Dale remembered, afterward, just how 
he had left the others in the big room. Tom 
Blodgett had been playing solitaire with a 
long used pack of cards, while tobacco 
smoke curled up around his head in puffs 
as regular as his Blodgett thoughts and 
emotions. He was a heavy, red-faced, good 
man, who worked hard and cracked the 
same jokes every day of his life. 

His wife, Jeannette, was leaning care- 
lessly upon the table, with the sleeves of 
her flannel waist rolled up so that her arms 
were like white marble in the candlelight. 
Dale remembered that the black eyes of 
the Tiger touched upon them now and then, 
drifting up to her round throat, to the cloud 
of dark hair that was never flattened down 
as the hair of the wife of a Tom Blodgett 
ought to be. 

That was what the Tiger had been doing 
—watching, as always, the face, the throat, 
the bright lips of Jeannette—when Martin 
Dale left them. He even recalled that Pa- 
quet, sprawled gracefully over a bench, was 
rubbing the hilt of his knife with slender, 
powerful fingers as he alternately talked 
French to Mrs. Blodgett and English to 


her husband. With the exception of Blodg- 
ett they all spoke the two tongues, as is 
necessary in Canada. 

It was the first time that Dale had gone 
to bed before the others. The Yankee cau- 
tion in him made him wait until big Tom 
Blodgett lumbered, yawning, into the other 
little sleeping room. He didn’t want to 
leave the Tiger and Blodgett alone together. 
During the day he managed very well, but 
at night it had been costing him sleep. . 

It was a little red section of the infernal 
regions, that situation; for all three men 
loved Jeannette Blodgett, each in his own 
way. Tom loved her like a glacier, the 
Tiger iike a volcano, and Dale like himself. 

Dale was a dead shot, a good poker play- 
er, and the possessor of a conscience that 
had been handed down through half a 
dozen New England generations. Never 
would he have gone into the fur country 
with this company if he had seen Jeannette 
Blodgett first. When he and Blodgett and 
Paquet made the agreement, it had seemed 
good. Blodgett had money to finance the 
winter, and he was willing to chop wood and 
do the camp work which a hunter doesn’t 
like. It was his first trip into the woods, 
and it was like him not to say that the wife 
who was going to cook for them was a pearl 
of great beauty. 

Not that she was the kind of woman 
who would help in the brewing of a devil’s 
broth for them to drink. Never by word 
or look had she indicated that she so much 
as knew of the emotions with which the 
cabin was charged. She was cheerful, hard- 
working, and a perfect wife to Blodgett in 
all things; but she couldn’t help being 
beautiful. 

This night Martin Dale would have 
gone to sleep for the last time but for the 
gnawing of a mouse. The persistent little 
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sound pulled him out of a doze and finally 
kept him wide-eyed in the darkness. Un- 
accountably he grew restless. He told him- 
self sternly that it was the mouse, and not 
the thought of Tiger and Blodgett, that 
kept him awake. 

He had reasoned that all out. Octave, 
at first openly tender toward Mrs. Blodgett 
and sneering toward her husband, had 
changed before her coldness. He had be- 
come friendly, and Dale had been feeling 
more and more at ease of late. From the 
evidence, it appeared that Paquet had de- 
cided that a fair third of their prosperous 
winter would be worth more, in the end, 
than a woman taken at the cost of blood. 

Martin had no illusions about the Tiger, 
however. Just as he knew that he had 
buried his own love as hopeless, so he knew 
that Tiger Paquet had never yet given up 
anything he wanted, whether woman or 
money or revenge, unless he did not care to 
pay the price. But Paquet knew Dale, and 
Dale knew himself. There are men who 
are dangerous even in the helplessness of 
sleep. If Paquet started anything, and 
failed to finish it instantly, he would have 
to pay with his life. 

Through the door came faint sounds from 
the large room, only distinct when the 
voices of Octave and Jeannette were raised 
in laughter. It was all right if they were 
alone. Paquet would not do anything to 
bring the wrath of two men upon him; but 
if Blodgett and the Tiger should be left 
alone together, just possibly it might not 
be all right. 

Dale had seen Paquet’s eyes rest for min- 
utes, as if fascinated, upon a spot between 
the shoulder blades of Tom Blodgett—had 


seen his gaze rest there while his fingers. 


unconsciously set upon the handle of his 
knife. To warn the stubborn Blodgett 
would be to precipitate trouble. Martin 
Dale groaned and turned over in his bunk. 


II 


Ir was a broken laugh that snapped Dale 
up sitting, and swung his legs over the edge 
of his bunk—Jeannette Blodgett’s laugh, 
cut short off as if by the hand of death it- 
self. Then followed silence, broken by no 
murmur of voices. 

Dale told himself that he was a fool. 
Nevertheless, he slipped his feet into his 
bottes sauvages. He would make the ex- 
cuse that he had come out for a drink of 
water. 
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The floor trembled to a slight jar. Then 
the merest beginning of a cry ended as ab- 
ruptly as the laughter of Jeannette had 
ended a moment before. None of this was 
loud enough to have awakened Dale if he 
had been asleep; nor, except for the state 
of his nerves, was it anything to cause 
alarm; but he found his heart thumping as 
he stepped toward the door, took hold of 
the wooden latch firmly, so that it would 
not click as he lifted it, and pushed the 
door slowly open. 

The interval before he could peer around 
the edge seemed an hour long. In all it 
was hardly half a minute from the sudden 
breaking of Jeannette Blodgett’s laughter 
until the instant when Dale looked through 
the yellow candlelight and saw what had 
happened—so short a time that the whole 
tragedy remained there to be read in the 
postures of the three actors. 

Tom Blodgett was doubled up in front 
of the bench where he had sat, lying half 
under the table, with his playing cards 
sprinkled about him. He had slipped down 
quietly, it seemed, but it must have been 
his fall that had jarred the floor. 

Octave Paquet was halfway around the 


table, leaning across it, rigid, with a knife 
in one hand and the fingers of the other 
against the white throat of Jeannette. He 


was not actually choking her. The mere 
contact and the fierceness of his mocking 
eyes had been sufficient to blot out her cry. 
The Tiger’s white teeth were bared in a 
smile of triumph. 

The woman was dazed, helpless, as a 
bird is helpless under the hypnotic gaze of 
a cat, with her hands braced agaiust the 
edge of the table. She stared first at Pa- 
quet and then over at the empty space 
which her husband had occupied the minute 
before. Slowly the Tiger, growing confi- 
dent, removed his hand from her throat and 
drew back a little. 

“ Where—where is Tom?” she whispered. 
“Oh, Mary Mother! Where’s Tom?” 

“Gone to heaven, Jeannette,” answered 
Tiger Paquet. 

Before he could prevent her, quick as he 
was, her hand had snatched at the bosom 
of her waist. When he saw that it was an 
ivory crucifix that her fingers sought, he 
dropped his hand with a silent laugh. 

“T thought you had a knife, my angel!” 

“ You—stabbed him!” she choked. “ He 
—— lighting his pipe, and you stabbed 
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“Of course!” Paquet shrugged. “His 
hands were busy. Why not? I had to get 
rid of him somehow, ma chérie. I wanted 
you. Now it’s the Yankee’s turn. He’s in 
love with you, too!” 

“ Oh! ” 

She drew back, as if from a blow, and 
grew red from throat to brow. 

“ Maudit!” cursed Paquet. His smile 
vanished. “So the perfect little wife saw 
that Dale loved her?” 

She opened her mouth, as if to scream, 
and the Tiger’s fingers touched her throat 
again in warning. 

Martin Dale had already begun to move 
across the floor. The rifles were on a rack 
at the other end of the room, beyond the 
table. His own knife was in his bunk, and 
there was no time to return. He had cov- 
ered a third of the distance, and was just 
rounding a little bench that lay in his tip- 
toed path, when the floor squeaked, and 
Tiger Paquet faced him with the quickness 
of a flash of light. 

Instinctively Dale lifted the bench and 
drove it straight at the head and shoulders 
of the Tiger. But for that bench Martin 
Dale might well have died. As it was, the 
great quickness of Paquet was his own un- 
doing, for the very swiftness of movement 
that would have plunged his knife into the 
undefended body of Dale drove him to 
meet the bench. He went down as a beef 
drops under the sledge of the butcher. 

Dale seized the knife as it fell from his 
assailant’s grasp. Then he lifted Paquet 
and flung him into their sleeping room. The 
single window was too small for the pas- 
sage of a man’s body, and the door opened 
outward. Martin braced a bench against 
it, and ran to Blodgett. 
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Tom Biopcett was dead. The point of 
the Tiger’s knife had driven straight and 
true to his heart, and he had probably gone 
out even before the fingers of Paquet 
touched the throat of his wife. Dale 
straightened up and iooked at Jeannette. 

She stood leaning upon the table, her 
lips a little parted, and in her eyes the look 
of one who has been cudgeled. She read 
the answer to her unspoken question as 
Martin looked at her. Her lids dropped, 
and for an instant she swayed forward as if 
she were about to fall. But the North 
breeds strength—she pulled herself up, and 
her eyes cleared. 
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“What shall we do?” she said, in the. 
whisper of a frightened child. 

“ God knows!” answered Dale. 

The exclamation was as near as he had 
come to an admission of helplessness in his 
thirty years of living, for already his mind 
had leaped ahead, and had drawn back ap- 
palled from their immediate future. He 
jerked his shoulders. Jeannette made the 
sign of the cross. She pointed toward the 
room where Octave Paquet was. 

“T’m afraid!” she said. 

“Don’t worry about him,” said Dale 
grimly. “ He can’t get out of the window, 
and when I get through with the door, that 
will hold him. The rifles are out here.” 

Dale pried a plank out of the floor and 
spiked it across the door. As the Tiger’s 
window was one tiny pane set with clay 
between two log ends, he was safe for the 
present. 

Next Martin carried the body of Tom 
Blodgett to the end of the room farthest 
from the door of his murderer’s prison, and 
covered it with a blanket. Then, while 
Jeannette prayed through the night, Dale 
sat with a loaded rifle, leaning against the 
logs beside him, breaking his silent vigil 
only to keep up the fire in the sheet iron 
stove. He did not speak to Jeannette, nor 
she to him, until full daylight had come. 

The first duty of that gray day was to 
the dead. Blodgett had split a generous 
supply of planks, and from this lumber 
made by his own hands his coffin was 
shaped by Martin Dale. Burial in the 
earth, long since frozen iron-hard, would 
have meant a labor of days, but Martin 
knew a wind-swept spot on the river bank 
where there were many stones under a light 
covering of snow. Here he built a cairn 
over the coffin of Tom Blodgett. 

Early darkness had come again by the 
time he finished. Jeannette, meanwhile, 
had watched in the cabin, sitting with a 
rifle across her knees. Dale had made her 
promise that she would fire to warn him at 
the first sound of violence from the pris- 
oner; but the day wore on to night without 
trouble. 

When the candles were lighted, and 
Jeannette had sunk wearily down with her 
head upon the table, Dale remembered that 
neither of them had eaten since the day be- 
fore. He cooked a meal. Through that 
day they had spoken no more words than 
were necessary; but after he had seen her 
eat a bowl of soupe aux pois, and drink 
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some hot tea, he decided that it was time 
to talk. Rest they both needed, but rest 
could not come to them until they had at 
least faced their problem and made up their 
minds to a course of action. 

The night and the day had hollowed 
Jeannette’s cheeks, put dark shadows under 
her eyes, and wiped away all the sparkling 
quality of spirit that had lighted her face 
from within since the first time Martin 
Dale had seen her. His heart ached for 
her; and while he struggled to find a way 
of beginning what he had to say, she helped 
him unconsciously. 

“ Octave—he has not had anything to 
eat,” she said. 

That set the lips of Dale in a grim line; 
but before he replied he lighted his pipe 
with a hand grown rocklike at the memory 
of the Tiger’s deed. Her pity served to in- 
tensify the cruelty of it. 

“That won’t make any difference to 
him,” he said. 

Her eyes widened, and into them came a 
look of horrified understanding. 

“ Martin!” she exclaimed. ‘“ What do 
you mean by that?” 

Dale realized that possibly he had made 
a mistake. He remembered that he had 
thought of little but the Tiger, and the 
problem of the Tiger, while she had been 
occupied with the prayers of her faith. He 
parried her question with another. 

“ What can we do with him?” 

“Take him in to the post,” she said. 
“ They'll turn him over to the police.” 

“We'll see,” answered Dale, suddenly 
deciding to let the Tiger himself show her 
how impossible this was. “ Stand by while 
I open the door, and shoot if he makes a 
move to come out.” 

With an ax Martin pried the plank off, 
holding himself poised to spring for his 
weapon at the first evidence of a break on 
the part of the prisoner; but there was no 
sound from within until he was ready. 

“Open the door, Paquet!” he called, 
swinging his rifle up. 

The door opened slowly, and Octave Pa- 
quet stood in the entrance to his prison, 
smiling, handsome, undaunted. Dale’s 
quick eye saw that his own knife hung at 
the side of the Tiger, and that a hand rest- 
ed upon the hip conveniently close to it. 

“ Eh bien!” said Paquet. “ Are you go- 
ing to starve me, you two?” 

“Tl feed you after you’ve answered a 
few questions,” replied Dale. 
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“ Alors!” Paquet leaned at ease against 
the side of the doorway. “ Ask them!” 

“Do you want to make the trip down 
the river to the post—and the hangman?” 

Octave Paquet laughed heartily. 

“ Never!” 

“ Jeannette would rather have it that 
way.” 

“ Oh, truly! Well, I won’t march!” 

“ Dieu Seigneur!” breathed Jeannette, 
and it was evident that something of the 
nature of the situation was beginning to 
reach her. 

“We've no sled and no dogs,” Martin 
told her, “ because we didn’t expect to go 
out until spring. We can’t tie him up and 
let him ride, and he won’t march. Do you 
see, Jeannette?” 

“Octave!” she cried. “In the name of 
le bon Dieu, tell us what to do with you!” 

“Very easily done, little one! Give me 
a pack and snowshoes, and turn me loose.” 

“Loose!” repeated Dale. “ Free to pick 
up a rifle in some Indian camp and come 
back!” 

“Bah!” Paquet snapped his fingers. 
“ You’re afraid!” 

Martin was watching Jeannette. He saw 
that she understood now, and he hoped that 
his plan to let Octave Paquet make his own 
doom certain had been successful. 

“Then what to do, Martin?” Her eyes 
and voice implored him to make some an- 
swer other than the one he must make. 
“Can we not keep him here until spring, 
or until help comes?” 

“You do not know the woods,” Dale 
told her. “ No one will come this winter. 
Who will get our meat, cut our wood? I 
won’t leave you alone here with him, and 
I can’t stand guard all the time.” 

“Go on!” mocked the Tiger. “ What 
will you do?” 

Martin Dale flared into a rage. For the 
first time he lost his steadiness, and very 
nearly he raised the rifle to his shoulder as 
he thundered his reply: 

“ Execute you for the murder of Tom 
Blodgett!” 

Tiger Paquet met the threat without 
shifting his glance, without losing the smile 
that revealed his white teeth. 

“You can’t!” he sneered. “That Yan- 
kee conscience won’t let you. Try it!” 

“T will!” 

“If you could, you’d lose little Jean- 
nette,” answered Paquet. “ Blood, Dale! 
Your damned conscience and Jeannette to- 
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gether would keep you from marrying her, 
even if you did shoot me. A cold-blooded 
killing! Parbleu! What would the priests 
and ministers do to you? But me, I have 
no conscience!” 

Now Dale had not gone all this distance 
in his meditations of the night before. He 
had reasoned to the point where it became 
necessary to kill Paquet, or in all proba- 
bility to die himself and to leave Jeannette 
unprotected; but he had not gone on to a 
clear vision of his own future relation to the 
woman. He had left that hidden by clouds 
of hope. 

“You can’t save yourself!” he growled. 

“ Think it over,” advised Paquet. “In 
the mean time, feed me!” 

Jeannette went for food. Warned by 
Dale, she pushed it forward on a bench 
until it was within reach of Octave. Pa- 
quet no doubt guessed how gladly Martin 
would have pressed the trigger of his rifle, 
for his movements were slow, and as soon 
as he had got the plate and cup he backed 
away from the door. Dale kicked the door 
shut, and Jeannette stood guard while he 
nailed it up again. 

It was not until she had moved listlessly 
through her task of dishwashing that they 
once more faced each other across the table. 
She held in one small hand the crucifix, 
clinging to it as she had in that terrible 
moment twenty-four hours past; but now 
her eyes, as she looked at Dale, were hope- 
less, instead of dazed—dead, rather than 
terrified. The Tiger had spoken truly. 

“T must shoot him,” said Dale; and his 
voice grated upon his own ears. 

“No!” Jeannette flung up her pale face 
in defiance, not of him, but of fate. “ You 
can’t!” 

“ He lies! I can!” 

“T mean that you must not! It is bet- 
ter, my friend, that death should separate 
us for a little while, than that blood should 
separate us forever!” 

For the first time she let him see what he 
had hoped was in her heart. Paquet had 
taunted her with it, and Martin had hoped, 
but that was all. He was dazed with the 
frank swiftness of it, and for an instant the 
room swam to his eyes. It tantalized him 
with the certain knowledge that he might 
have had happiness through the Tiger, if it 
had not been for the Tiger. He felt as one 
who tries to grasp the substance of a dream. 

“T'll try,” he said thickly; “ but it means 
death for somebody!” 
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He stood up so suddenly that his bench 
went over backward. He felt that he must 
act somehow; and the manner of his effort 
to keep Tiger Paquet alive and at the same 
time harmless was swift and effective. With 
half a dozen movements he cleared the 
door, and then, with his gun ready, he 
called upon Paquet to open it. 

“ Throw out my knife!” he commanded, 
when Octave stood poised before him, self- 
possessed and alert. “If you don’t, I'll 
put a bullet through your knife hand!” 

Paquet, silhouetted by the light of his 
candle, hesitated for a moment only. He 
could not afford to risk a wound; and, 
moreover, his real weapon was the Yankee’s 
conscience. Dale had counted upon this 
reasoning. He had known beforehand that 
the Tiger would smile and toss the knife 
out upon the floor. 

Dale had stepped forward to within two 
paces of him, and while the knife was still 
between hand and planking he drove the 
muzzle of his rifle into Paquet’s stomach. 
If the Tiger had been expecting such a 
blow, his quickness might have avoided it; 
but he was caught off his guard by the na- 
ture of the attack. While he reeled, mo- 
mentarily helpless, Martin clubbed the rifle 
and brought the stock down upon the mur- 
derer’s head. He dropped where he stood. 

Dale bound his prisoner with pieces of 
rope and rawhide. Then he ripped out the 
upper bunk and lashed Paquet into the low- 
er one, on his back, with arms extended at 
his sides. His feet were secured immov- 
able; but his hands were knotted into a rope 
that passed over his body and under the 
bunk, giving them a slight freedom of 
movement, while making it impossible for 
him either to sit up or to bring his hands 
together. 

Martin had finished by the time Octave 
began to stir with returning consciousness. 
He paused in the doorway to make sure that 
all was right before leaving; and then he 
noticed that Jeannette had slipped into the 
room while he was working, and had hung 
her ivory crucifix against one of the logs of 
the wall. When there was light in the * 
room, the Tiger could not avoid seeing it 
without closing his eyes. 

Martin Dale shrugged. He went out with 
the pieces of the demolished bunk. 

Jeannette sat with her head buried in 
her arms. He spoke to her, but she did not 
answer. Then he raised her head gently, 
and saw that she was sound asleep. He 
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carried her into her room, covered her with 
many blankets, and returned to the big 
room. He lifted his hands toward the rough 
logs of the roof, as if he would grasp from 
their solidity strength to face the days 
ahead. 

“ Death,” he whispered to the empty 
room, “ will come again to this place!” 


IV 


TuHrRoucH the time immediately follow- 
ing the murder of Tom Blodgett there was 
a certain apparent success in the compro- 
mise with fate. Jeannette became at once 
more nearly normal, for she had not vi- 
sioned, as had Dale, all the possibilities of 
the situation. To her it was obvious that 
Tiger Paquet would kill if he could get 
free—but he was not free. 

It was not long before the strain of see- 
ing that he did not get free burdened them 
with a weight of care that blackened every 
hour, as Dale had known that it would. It 
was necessary to take the Tiger out of his 
bunk for a few minutes each day, and this 
alone was a tremendous pull, even upon the 
iron nerves of the Yankee. To Jeannette 
it was exhausting, and before long each such 
experience left her trembling and white to 
the lips. She had to cover Paquet with the 
rifle, alert to fire at the first suspicious 
movement. 

Dale at length devised a wooden collar, 
attached to the end of a short pole, and by 
means of this he shoved Paquet ahead of 
him out of doors and back again as a farm- 
er deals with a dangerous bull. 

Martin Dale felt that this condition could 
not hold until summer. He knew that 
never would they lay Paquet, bound, in a 
canoe, and start upon the long trip down 
the river. Before that time something 
would happen. The Tiger knew it, also, 
and smiled. That was what he counted 
upon; and when Jeannette began to show 
that she realized it, the Tiger smiled more 
often. 

From the first Paquet taunted Dale with 
what he called his victory. The Yankee 
never would have the nerve to kill in cold 
blood, he said; nor would be have the nerve 
to take the woman. No, he had a sacré 
conscience. Even if he did kill, he’d let 
the woman’s scruples lose her to him. He 
was a fool! 

Jeannette, after the first horror had worn 
off, pleaded with the prisoner to change, to 
repent. She clung to the idea of the Tiger’s 
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repentance as the solution of their problem. 
Dale smiled bitterly to himself, and Paquet 
openly laughed at her. When she prayed 
before the crucifix which she had left hang- 
ing in his room, he interrupted her to tell her 
how beautiful her neck and arms were. He 
asked her whether she would kiss him if he 
agreed to think about repentance, and 
bragged that he would hold her in his arms 
before spring. 

That he would get free through the weak- 
ness of one or both of them he firmly be- 
lieved. He would wear the: down. One 
of them would break, and he would take 
advantage of the first slip. Obviously he 
would have feigned repentance if it would 
have done any good, but with Martin Dale 
such a thing was impossible. So the Tiger 
laughed at the crucifix, insulted it, and an- 
swered Jeannette’s pleadings that he had 
been brought up in her own faith with the 
assertion that he believed only in himself. 

The only visible change in Paquet was 
that he grew somewhat weak and stiff from 
confinement; but in Jeannette and in Dale 
a change that gathered momentum from it- 
self worked havoc. Martin knew it, and 
rebelled impotently. He cursed their desire 
to do right, their faith in things which were 
not seen. He came to believe that the 
splendid animal in the bunk, who killed as 
ruthlessly as a panther, was stronger than 
they. 

Martin Dale had to steel himself for the 
daily ordeal with Paquet. His hands trem- 
bled. He grew afraid. He knew that his 
shoulders were growing stooped and his 
body thin. Jeannette became a listless 
wraith. Her sleep was broken by dreams 
that wakened her screaming of death and 
worse. Only at Dale’s command did she 
drag herself after him when he of necessity 
went chopping, or on a hampered search for 
meat. At such times they approached the 
cabin again dreading ambush, although 
Dale always took the three rifles with him. 

Finally Jeannette took to praying aloud 
as she went slowly about her work—in bits 
and snatches half unconsciously spoken. 
Sometimes her voice lifted in agony. Mar- 
tin ached with pity for her, but the shadow 
over them seemed too dark for any offering 
of human consolation. 

Miles of snow, miles of forest and river 
and hill, lay between them and any human 
help. Their world was one peopled only 
by themselves. No help, no hope except 
death. The cold, which had been stimulat- 

















ing when they met it with cheerfulness and 
health, grew to be a weight of pain which 
no heat of fire could drive away. 

Now Dale hated Paquet with a personal 
and a terrible hatred. At first he had hated 
only what the man had done. Toward the 
last he would have been glad to torture the 
prisoner. Always, however, the thought of 
Jeannette, and the fear of losing her for- 
ever, stood between him and action. By a 
kind of contagion Martin had come to be- 
lieve with her, thought for thought, that 
blood shed deliberately would separate them 
through eternity. He longed for death. 

The thought of death became an obses- 
sion. Dale sat long hours by the stove, 
fingering his knife; not willing to do any- 
thing either to Paquet or himself, but pulled 
by desire. ” 


It was at this time, when it seemed that 
Dale and Jeannette could bear no more, 
that the long monotony was suddenly 
broken. 

Dale, going in with breakfast for Paquet, 
found him lying wide-eyed and grave. It 
was the first time that the eternal hint of 
a smile had not played about his lips, ready 
instantly to show the white and perfect 
teeth. The smile was wiped out of his eyes, 
too, Dale saw, as he put down the plate 
upon a bench and prepared to untie the 
prisoner’s hands for eating—which he did 
with one hand while he held the knife ready 
in the other. He knew that he himself was 
glaring, with bared teeth, down upon the 
man he hated; and he no longer struggled 
to keep from his hatred, although it had 
been a source of mockery from Paquet. 

Suddenly the Tiger’s body heaved against 
the ropes. 

“Take that damned thing away!” he 
cried huskily, and his eyes pointed to the 
crucifix. ‘“ Take it away, you devil!” 

Dale drew back quickly, astonished, with 
the hint of an idea in his mind. He put 
his knife beside the plate on the bench and 
sat down, peering at the Tiger and breath- 
ing hard from the stress of his own thoughts. 

Here was weakness! For the first time 


a chance for an infinitesimal fragment of 
revenge! <A pin prick in return for knife 
thrusts! It was small, but he gloated. 
“No!” he chuckled. 
Paquet’s eyes revealed that he knew he 
had betrayed himself. Suddenly he broke, 
as a northern river breaks a dam in spring. 
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Frantically he lunged against his bonds, 
with eyes staring and lips flattened back, 
catlike. 

“ Take it away!” he shrieked. “I can’t 
stand the damned thing! The moonlight 
comes in and crawls over it! It’s alive! I 
can’t open my eyes without seeing the 
damned thing hanging there and looking 
at me! Oh, my God! Take it away, 
Dale!” 

Jeannette came running into the room, 
reeling with an effort beyond her strength. 
Hope came into her eyes as she gazed at 
Paquet. 

“ Octave!” she cried. ‘“ God has spoken 
to you at last!” 

“ God?” he shrieked. “I don’t want 
anything to do with God! I want some- 
body to take that thing out of my sight! 
I can’t stand it! Take it away!” 

The light faded from Jeannette’s face. 
She turned and went heavily back to the 
other room. Not so Dale. He was hali 
delirious with delight as he shook his fist 
at Paquet. 

“T hope it drives you mad!” he yelled: 
“ You'll go mad—and then Jeannette—and 
then me! I’m glad I can’t kill you!” 

Into the face of the prisoner came such 
a depth of horror that Martin involuntarily 
backed away. 

“Get out of here!” panted the Tiger. 
“ Take it away, or get out and leave me!” 

Martin Dale went out into the big room, 
walking blindly. He sat down upon a 
bench. After a few minutes he began to 
laugh; and the room filled with the sound 
of his laughter. For five — ten — fifteen 
minutes he laughed, chuckled, fell smilingly 
silent. For him the strain was eased, at 
least temporarily. 

VI 








It was late that day, well after dark, be- 
fore Martin Dale aroused himself, and took 
note that the fire had long since gone out. 
The cabin was heavy with silent cold. That 
was wrong. Jeannette would be ill. 

He reached for his knife to make some 
shavings, and found the sheath empty. 
That did not disturb him, for his mind 
seemed to be capable of thinking of only 
one thing at a time. He located Paquet’s 
knife upon a shelf, and used it. 

When the fire was going well, Dale 
thought of Jeannette again. He looked 
around dully. No supper! He went into 
her room, and found her lying in the bunk. 
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He saw that she breathed. She was asleep. 
So much the better! 

Yes, so much the better. He would go 
outside and the report of the rifle would 
not wake her up. He hoped it wouldn’t; 
but she would have to know in the morn- 
ing that he had executed Tiger Paquet. 

He wanted to lie down and sleep and 
forget everything. Paquet’s breakdown 
had been sweet for a moment, but revenge 
did not matter to him any more. Nothing 
mattered—nothing but finishing things up, 
so that he could rest. He took his rifle and 
went out of the cabin. 

The little window commanded the bunk. 
With the muzzle of his rifle Martin smashed 
out the glass and waited, expecting a vol- 
ley of curses by which to locate Paquet. 

No sound came from within. It was 
moonlight, but the bunk lay in darkness, 
for the only light in the room was the small 
rectangular patch from the window open- 
ing. That was moving now, imperceptibly, 
over the crucifix. It had very nearly passed 
the pale figure. 

“Can’t get away from it, can you?” 
triumphed Dale. 

His laugh rang in the night, but there 
was no reply. The silence enraged him. 
Muttering to himself, he thrust the barrel 
of the rifle through the opening and leveled 
it toward a point in the darkness where he 
judged Paquet’s chest would be. His finger 
drew against the trigger—and relaxed. 

His glance wandered to the patch of 
moonlight. He cursed himself. It must 
be done, so that he could roll up in his 
blankets, and forget everything. His shoul- 
ders jerked with the effort to shake off his 
thoughts. Again his finger grew firm and 
pressed inward. 

A cry from the cabin caught that finger 
and held it rigid. 

“ Martin!” screamed Jeannette. 
tin! Where are you?” 
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He ran, stumbling through the drifts, 
and burst indoors, with the rifle swinging 
ready in his hand. Jeannette stood in the 
center of the room, her hollow eyes gleam- 
ing in the candlelight. She stretched her 
arms toward him. 

“TI can feel death, Martin!” she cried. 
“T am afraid!” 

There was no sign of danger in the room. 
He sprang to Paquet’s door and kicked it 
open, leaping back for self-protection; but 
neither enemy nor sound of danger came 
out of the dark interior. 

Why didn’t the fiend in there say or do 
something? 

Dale grabbed a piece of candle and 
leaped, growling, into the room. He held 
the candle up over the bunk. Then the 
rifle slipped from his grasp and thumped 
to the floor. He drew back falteringly. 

His own knife was driven to the hilt into 
the breast of Octave Paquet. 

Wondering, Martin picked up a ragged, 
blood-stained rope and examined it. That 
it had cost Paquet a superhuman effort to 
get his teeth to the rope that bound his 
hands was shown by the lacerations on both 
wrists. After that it had not been so diffi- 
cult to reach the knife, which Dale had left 
beside the forgotten food of the morning. 
His feet, also, were free—free to walk and 
to carry him out of his prison. 

At first Dale could not understand. 
Tiger Paquet had been at liberty, with a 
knife in his hand, and yet he had chosen 
to kill himself! 

Martin Dale would never have under- 
stood the mystery if a fragment of paper 
under Paquet’s hand had not. caught his 
eye. He picked it up and held it to the 


light of the candle, slowly reading aloud to 
Jeannette the words penciled there. 

“Take the Yankee, Jeannette,” Tiger 
Paquet had written. 
cross, also.” 


“T have been on a 








MAN'S BIRTHRIGHT 






To each as his birthright 
God gives to man 
His own life for building, 


His own ways to plan. 


Doubt whatever you will, 
But know this holds true— 


That just as you build it 


Life is to you. 
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N answer to a dazed question or two 
from the still stunned constable, old 
Jaquith Gurney patiently and exactly 

repeated what he had told me about his 
journey. Arthur Rice began to explain to 
Jaquith what had happened in Fairport dur- 
ing his absence; but at this point Sylvia 
Brewster came in. 

When she saw Jaquith Gurney sitting 
among us quietly and naturally, she merely 
sank down into the nearest chair. I knew 
from the look of her face that she thought 
she was looking at a ghost, and I hastened 
to speak. 

“Mr. Jaquith Gurney has been visiting 
a cousin in the West, near Chicago, for 
about three weeks,” I said. 

“ Chicago!” echoed Sylvia weakly. 
thought he was—” 

Arthur came out of his trancelike condi- 
tion then. Recalling his present duties and 
responsibilities, he interrupted Sylvia By 
exclaiming: 

“T swan! I ought to go right over and 
tell Mr. Miller he can take the five forty 
for Boston. Of course there won’t be any- 
body now who wouldn’t.agree that it would 
be the right thing to give up the funeral 
service.” 

At this Sylvia broke out into shrill laugh- 
ter. I hope that the outburst was as much 
of a relief to her as it was to me. I could 
hardly help joining her. 

Arthur looked at her in surprise, as if it 
hardly seemed to him quite the thing to 
laugh about a funeral. 

“ But,” said Sylvia, in the way she some- 
times does, as if she had read one’s 
thoughts, “ there isn’t any funeral!” 


“T 


“ That’s right, too,” said Arthur. “ And 
I must get over to Mr. Miller’s posthaste. 
He’s drove to death, like as not, gettin’ up 
the service right now.” 

As Arthur hastened out to spread this 
last piece of news, which must have made 
any former announcement seem like noth- 
ing at all, there came another strange sound 
from Sylvia. Jaquith Gurney turned to me 
once more. 

“T trust, madam,” he said interrogative- 
ly, “ that the unfortunate stranger was not 
buried in the family lot?” 

When I admitted that I was afraid that 
this had been the case, he remarked, some- 
what dryly, that there appeared to be so 
many impostors about, dead and alive, that 
in the future he would make it his duty to 
stay at home and be on his guard. 

“T shall now consider,” he added stiffly, 
“that there rests on me the responsibility 
of having the bones of this wayfarer re- 
moved from the family lot.” 

At this remark I perceived that Sylvia 
was in danger of further hysterics. I was 
relieved to hear Dr. Thorn’s step. 

After having seen the effect that my 
guest had produced on both Arthur and 
Sylvia, I hastened to the hall to warn the 
doctor; but he was too quick for me. Be- 
fore I could reach the door, he was in the 
room. And to be quite honest, the sight of 
Jaquith Gurney sitting on a comfortable 
chair in our living room had even a more 
striking effect on my third witness than it 
had had on the others. 

Sylvia had looked as if she were behold- 
ing a ghost. Dr. Thorn looked like a ghost 
himself. The healthy brown of his com- 
plexion faded away, and left his face as 
white as a sheet of paper. 
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For a moment he only stared at Jaquith 
in helpless silence. Then, with a few. quick 
steps, he moved over to where the old man 
sat and took hold of his arm, feeling it al- 
most cautiously. After that he stretched 
out his own hand, with a quick motion of 
what seemed genuine relief, and gave Ja- 
quith a hearty handshake. 

The old man looked surprised, but he 
did not seem to resent the doctor’s cor- 
diality. Perhaps he began to have a little 
notion of how people feel when a dead man 
appears in their midst. As for the doctor, 
he sat right down beside him and said 
quietly: 

“ Now tell me where you have been for 
these last three weeks, Mr. Gurney. Were 
you abducted?” 

With the suggestion of a wry smile, Ja- 
quith once more patiently told his story. 
It seemed to me that he was beginning to 
feel almost gratified at the unusual interest 
people were showing in him. 

When he reached the point of speaking 
of his attack of pneumonia, Dr. Thorn 
stopped him. 

“ Now, you’re talking too much,” he said. 
“T want you to rest, please, and to make 
up your mind to stay here for at least a 
week. By that time we can get your house- 
keeper back. Meanwhile I can keep an eye 
on you, and you'll get a chance to recuper- 
ate. By the way,” the doctor went on, 
looking at Sylvia now, “I have your cane 
upstairs for you. I found it one day when 
I was searching your house for a possible 
hint of your whereabouts. You didn’t -take 
it with you.” 

“No,” replied Jaquith, “I think I had 
never been without it before; but I had my 
valise and my Bible to carry, and was com- 
pelled to leave it behind. I am sorry that 
I cannot accept your invitation, Dr. Thorn, 
but I must not be away from home another 
night.” 

With great tact, Dr. Thorn reminded 
him that it was the Gurney house which 
was open to him; but Jaquith Gurney 
looked really alarmed at the thought of ac- 
cepting further hospitality from any one. 

“My housekeeper’s month of absence 
will soon be over,” he explained courteous- 
ly; “ and until that time I shall get on quite 
well by myself.” 

It was quite final, and as he rose Dr. 
Thorn rose, too. 

“T shall, however, insist on taking you 
home,” the doctor said in a low tone which 
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was also final; “and on getting your fires 
started.” 

‘Jaquith yielded. I noticed, however, 
that he kept firm hold of the family Bible. 
I noticed, too, that the old man’s cheeks 
were flushed, as he started, and that he 
trembled a little as he stood once more 
upon his feet. 

As we watched the doctor help the old 
man into the carriage, with a firm, guiding 
hand, we saw Jaquith glance down at him 
with an almost childlike gratitude, and then 
sink back on the seat, quite exhausted. In 
a moment, however, he was erect again, and 
they drove on. 

Sylvia and I still stood there, and our 
eyes met. 

“ Jaquith Gurney looks just as he did in 
my dream,” she said, and broke out into 
happy laughter. 

I felt as if I could join her, and laugh 
forever; but suddenly — quite unawares— 
something seemed to stop me. Again the 
unnamable something was on me, and once 
more I knew that the play was not yet 


done. 
XXIII 


We had six happy hours. I have never 
been able to get a clear memory of those 
six hours. They seem like a dream that 
one can’t quite remember. It is only in a 
far off way that I recollect the questions 
of the eager, excited people who came in— 
some of whom had caught a glimpse of Ja- 
quith, and some of whom had been notified 
by Arthur. 

I remember — dimly, too — the call of 
Judge Caxton, who requested to see me 
alone. After getting at the facts of the 
case, he declared with glee that Judge Stone 
should at once be informed of the predica- 
ment in which this murder case now stood, 
and should change his decision as quickly 
as the law allowed. 

I remember being told that Judge Cax- 
ton had been chosen to tell Bronson about 
it, and that he had been followed at a dis- 
creet distance by a company of boys, who 
had collected their forces to cheer for the 
prisoner. Also, that their enthusiasm had 
afterward carried them away over to Ja- 
quith’s house, to cheer for him, too. 

Then it all faded away like a noisy scene 
in a theater, and at eleven o’clock at night, 
when all our callers had departed, I was 
taking one long breath in the living room, 
Dr. Thorn came in with the abstracted look 














on his face that I have learned to recognize 
as meaning a critical case. 

“T can tell you about it in a very few 
words, Miss Carter,” he said simply. “ Of 
course I insisted on having the old gentle- 
man stop at a neighbor’s house while fires 
were started, and then I took him home. 
His house was comfortably warm. That 
wasn’t troubling me. It was the feebleness 
of the old man. In fact, when I took his 
pulse, I found plenty of cause for alarm. 
His temperature, too, was high. I put him 
to bed, and did my best to get a nurse, but 
she can’t come till morning. I would have 
stayed with him myself, but I have another 
serious case of pneumonia, which must be 
constantly watched; so I did what I could, 
and asked one of the neighbors to come in. 
She knows next to nothing about sickness. 
I doubt if she can even be trusted to obey 
orders.” 

The tired line between - doctor’s eyes 

w deeper as he meditated. 
< Mise’ Carter,” he said finally, “ won’t 
you look out for the old man to-night-— 
until the nurse comes in the morning? It’s 
a case of double pneumonia, and in a re- 
lapse of this kind a patient in such an en- 
feebled condition doesn’t stand much show. 
His only chance depends on the best of 
care.” 

I don’t know why Dr. Thorn chose to 
think that I would be any more valuable 
in a case of pneumonia than the neighbor 
he had selected; but I didn’t stop to ask. 
I merely said that I would go. 

After a hurried flight to my room, and 
then a kurried consultation with Sylvia, I 
took my place in Dr. Thorn’s carriage. I 
believe that it was less than fifteen minutes 
from the time he came in. He certainly 
has the faculty of making people move 
quickly. 

Well, we arrived at Jaquith Gurney’s 
house, and the fluttering, nervous little 
woman in charge was only too glad to re- 
sign her post. She seemed quite aware of 
her own incapacity. As she left us, I fan- 
cied that Dr. Thorn breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

Then he looked at his watch. It was 
half past eleven, and he must desert us for 
atime. He would be back soon after mid- 
night, he said. Leaving careful directions 
about the medicine, the windows, and so 
forth, he hurried off, and I was left alone 
with Jaquith. 

The old man appeared to be sleeping, or 
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at all events dozing, and I looked about me 
with an idea of “ righting up ” things. The 
spacious old room, however, with its hand- 
somely paneled walls and ceiling, was ap- 
parently in the best of order. It was not 
Jaquith’s custom, I am sure, to have a fire 
in his bedroom; but Dr. Thorn had evi- 
dently taken the matter into his own hands, 
and a blaze was crackling warmly on the 
hearth. With the draft from the fireplace 
and from the windows, all of which were 
partly open, there was a good circulation 
of air, but my clothes were warm. 

As I looked at the old man, who stirred 
restlessly in his feverish sleep, and as I lis- 
tened to his quick breathing, I could hardly 
believe that it was less than seven hours 
before that he had been sitting up so 
straight in the Gurney living room. 

It was almost one o’clock when the doc- 
tor came back. He made a quick examina- 
tion of the patient—during which Jaquith 
only half roused himself —and then sat 
down. He looked completely tired out, 
and for a time he said nothing; but finally 
he glanced at me, and then, in low tones, 
as if he were thinking aloud, not at all as 
if he were talking to any one, he began: 

“T feel very much adrift to-night—very 
skeptical of even my own judgment. I 
made a bad mistake about—the Gurney 
claimant. I honestly believed that he was 
a murderer. I never for a moment had any 
doubt about the identity of that body. I 
haven’t much confidence left—or even 
much definite purpose. I may do some- 
thing that I have promised myself not to 
do, now that I feel sure ”—with a gesture— 
“that he cannot get well.” 

“Isn’t there any chance?” I whispered. 

He shook his head. 

“In a case like this it is all a question 
of the heart. His is so weak that I doubt 
if he can even get through the night.” 

Jaquith stirred uneasily then, coughed, 
and opened his eyes. Dr. Thorn placed a 
finger on his pulse, and asked him gently if 
he felt easier. 

The old man’s mind, it appeared, was as 
alert as ever. He replied testily, between 
his quick breaths, that he would be all right 
in the morning, that he was only tired from 
his long journey. Dr. Thorn made no re- 
ply to this, and there was a pause, which 
Jaquith broke by saying: 

“No, I am mistaken. This, I fear, is a 
recurrence of the malady that I had in the 
West.” 
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As he said this, he looked intently at Dr. 
Thorn, who nodded his head. There was 
another pause, and then Jaquith asked 
calmly: 

“ Are the chances in favor of my re 
covery?” 

“One can never tell,” said the doctor 
slowly. 

Jaquith evidently understood. At any 
rate he closed his eyes for a minute. Then 
he opened them and said: 

“T am the last of the Fairport Gurneys.” 

“ Are you sorry for that?” asked Dr. 
Thorn gently. 

Jaquith said nothing, but nodded his 
head with a dignity so pathetic that I felt 
a warm dampness at my eyes. I knew that 
the old man felt the loneliness of his posi- 
tion, perhaps more than ever before—or 
had he always felt it? 

But I heard the low tones again, and I 
realized, for the first time, how soothing 
Dr. Thorn’s voice could be in a sick room. 

“T have something that I should like to 
tell you,” he was saying. “ It is something 
about your family—that I think—now— 
you would like to know.” 

I remember that I got up to leave them 
alone, but I was interrupted by Jaquith’s 
voice, weak but decisive, saying: 

“T beg that you will allow Miss Carter 
to remain.” 

I had not supposed that he was even 
conscious of my presence, but I looked at 
Dr. Thorn, whose gesture quietly bade me 
to be seated. 

“You are not the last of the Gurneys,” 
he said, turning again to Jaquith. “ You 
remember Richard Gurney?” 

Here there was a nod from Jaquith, and 
another when the next words followed. 

“ And his hatred of doctors?” 

Dr. Thorn went on. 

“Perhaps you do not know,” he said, 
“that the cause of this aversion was the 
death of his wife, which occurred through 
a mistake made by the doctor in attendance. 
He made a wrong diagnosis of the case, and 
operated upon her to remedy a condition 
which did not exist. He did not discover 
the real trouble until the day before she 
died, when it was too late to save her. I 
suppose that unnecessary operation cost her 
her life. At any rate Richard Gurney al- 
ways considered that doctor her murderer, 
and from this time on he regarded the pro- 
fession as a murderous one. Bronson Gur- 
ney did not know of that when he went to 
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his father and told him that he had decided 
to be a doctor, asking him, at the same 
time, to send him to a medical school. 
Richard Gurney, for an answer, not only 
forbade his son to become what he called a 
legalized executioner, but declared that he 
would disown the boy if he did. But Bron- 
son Gurney’s mind was made up, and he 
left home that night, quite determined to 
work his own way through a medical 
school.” 

Jaquith Gurney had been listening in- 
tently. Now he said, with a strange note 
of eagerness: 

“Ts he dead?” 

“No,” replied Dr. Thorn. “ After he 
graduated, he went into hospital practice in 
Chicago, where he stayed for almost ten 
years; but the New England tie was strong, 
and he came back. ‘ Don’t disgrace the 
Gurney name!’ his father had said. ‘ The 
word doctor is worse to me than a thorn in 
the flesh!’ So, when he left his home and 
family, he took that name—Thorn. That 
is all.” 

I was not a good nurse. For a time—I 
don’t know how many seconds—I forgot all 
about my patient. When I did remember 
to look at him, he lay quite still, but I 
heard the quivering voice again, faint and 
broken, and his hand was reaching out. 

“T’m—glad you’re not a Thorn,” he 
said. “But I’m—glad, too, you’re in the 
flesh!” 

The doctor took the trembling hand. 

“T didn’t know but you might think I 
was just another impostor,” he said with a 
tired smile. 

The smile seemed to be reflected for a 
moment, grimly, on the old man’s face. 

“No!” he declared. “ That’s the Gur- 
ney voice! That’s the Gurney voice! 
There’s no mistake this time. Why didn’t 
you tell me before?” 

Dr. Thorn hesitated for a minute, and 
then said: 

“There were two reasons. I had made 
up my mind that I ought not to come in at 
the eleventh hour, and take away from you 
what had appeared to be yours for so long. 
Then it was partly pride. I wanted to win 
the confidence of my townspeople, and 
make a name for myself, before I declared 
who I was. When the impostor stepped in, 
I made up my mind that in case the law 
recognized him, I would announce who I 
was; but when the court went against him, 
I decided I would hold off till there was 














real danger. I’ve become quite interested 
in playing the game, too. I rather hate to 
end it!” 

“But you will now?” came the voice 
from the bed. 

“In case—” began Dr. Thorn, and then 
stopped. 

Jaquith knew why the doctor stopped. 

“No!” he said with quaint petulance. 
“T don’t want to have to be dead first! 
Give me your word—the word of a Gurney 
—that you'll announce the truth to Fair- 
port within thirty days.” 

As Dr. Thorn hesitated, Jaquith added: 

“ Humor a dying man with a thirty days’ 
promissory note.” 

“T promise,” replied the doctor. Then, 
turning to me, he said in low tones: “ I have 
confidence that you will let me bide my 
time, Miss Carter.” 

I had no chance to answer him, for Ja- 
quith’s weak voice, steadied with dignity, 
was saying: 

“ No statement from Miss Carter is need- 
ed. Madam,” he went on, without turn- 
ing his head, “I told you that the Gurney 
sense was keen for a dollar and for a man. 
You will pardon me if I say that we are also 
able to recognize a lady.” 

Then the voice stopped, leaving me 
strangely touched by its courtesy, and for 
a little while there was no sound except that 
of the old man’s labored breathing. Then 
he said slowly: 

“ Will you please give me a little more 
of that water, Bronson—Bronson Gurney?” 

As the doctor held the glass to the lips, 
Jaquith reached out his hand and lightly 
touched the smooth, brown head. 

“Your hair grows just like that of my 
little brother who died,” he said. 

Dr. Thorn grasped the small, weak hand, 
saying kindly: 

“ Now, Cousin Jaquith, you must obey 
the doctor, and not talk any more. Try to 
go off to sleep again, and save up your 
strength.” 

“Yes, I’ll save my strength,” quavered 
Jaquith, “ for I want to live—now.” 

Then he patiently closed his eyes. 

As we two sat in the quiet room, with no 
word between us, there came a loud knock- 
ing at the front door for Dr. Thorn. He 
went out, and once more I was left alone 
with my patient. 

During the early hours of that dark De- 
cember morning, while I sat there watching 
the helpless body in which the pulse of life 
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was still struggling, I thought of the mys-. 
tery of such thwarted, twisted lives as that 
of Jaquith Gurney. I thought of the 
mother who had watched him as a child, 
with such hopeful longings. His birth had 
been a joy to her. There would be few to 
regret the death of the lonely old man; but 
I know that there were sterling qualities in 
that frail form, now gasping out its life, 
and I found comfort in the thought that 
these could not end with breath. 

At seven o’clock the trained nurse for 
whom Dr. Thorn had sent came to the 
house. I saw at once that she was capable, 
and after explaining what was necessary to 
her, I gave my charge into her more compe- 
tent hands. I looked at my patient, who 
seemed to be scarcely breathing, but who 
was evidently in no pain, for his face was 
placid. About him there was a strange 
dignity, and I left him to meet Dr. Thorn, 
who was just coming in. 

The doctor received my report of Ja- 
quith, and went on into the silent cham- 
ber. With my heart filled full with the 
mystery of life and death, the ceaseless, 
never ending circle, apparently to go on for- 
ever, I stepped out of the house into an- 
other world—a world of which I could not 
yet bring myself to think. 


XXIV 


WHEN I left Jaquith Gurney’s house, I 
left all that the house contained behind me, 
and made up my mind that no matter how 
much I might shrink from meeting the ex- 
isting condition of things, I must brace my- 
self to face the truth. But it was with a 
feeling impossible to describe that I turned 
toward a world which was one of utter con- 
fusion and riot to me. 

Bronson Gurney—no, the Gurney claim- 
ant—was an impostor! I must make no 
attempt to disguise that fact. Dr. Thorn’s 
words, beyond question, had the unerring 
ring of truth; but then he had been playing 
a part, too! 

Probably no one was what he appeared 
to be. All the world was playing hide and 
seek. No one ever showed his real self for 
long. Only once in a while it popped out— 
just often enough to show a stupid person 
like me, who did not know how to play the 
game, the lack of reality in it all. 

As I soberly thought it over, however, I 
decided that, after all, I was not the only 
honest person to be found. The New Eng- 
land people whom I had known all my life 
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—the majority of them, certainly — were 
not participators in this sort of game. True, 
they might keep their real selves in reserve, 
secluded from most of their fellow mortals, 
but I knew that sending out gayly decked 
images to deceive the world was as foreign 
We kept quiet, 


to them as it was to me. 
at any rate. 

Bronson Gurney—there was no use in 
my trying to think of him by any other 
name yet—was not like us. He could play 
deception with a gay smile and kind words. 
I hoped that I might be spared ever seeing 
him again. That was all I had to hope 
for; but in case I did meet him, I must act 
a part, too! I was not even to be allowed 
the satisfaction of speaking out. I must 
wait for Dr. Thorn to declare the truth. 
Till then, between us two, there would be 
a grim secret. 

When I reached the Gurney house, I felt 
entirely unresponsive to Sylvia Brewster’s 
gay mood—to the gay mood of the town, 
which could not, even at the news of Ja- 
quith’s condition, be quenched. When I 
heard that Bronson was to come home that 
afternoon, I made up my mind that I would 
not be there to welcome him. Some things 
I could do; some I could not. 

Sylvia had already informed me that she 
was to have supper with the Howards, her 
pupils, and Dr. Thorn had said that he 
would not be home until late. I could not 
help that; but I could help being present 
myself. When Arthur Rice drove up to 
the house, just after dinner, I stepped out 
and assured him that nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than driving back to 
Bainbridge with him, to call upon some 
friends there. 

Arthur was most obliging, and promised 
that he would have me back in Fairport by 
supper time without fail. I wanted to tell 
him that I should be better pleased if he 
never brought me back. 

Leaving a few directions with Mary An- 
drews—in case I never did return—lI left 
the Gurney house. I did what I think I 
never had done before in my life—I turned 
my back on danger, and fled. 

In spite of his promise, Arthur was late 
in bringing me home again. It was seven 
o’clock before he called for me, full of apol- 
ogies about a cow that had almost choked 
to death. As soon as this animal was out 
of danger, he said, he had started. 

He was still full of the Gurney affair, 
and could talk of nothing else; but I found 
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that I could hear his conversation with 
slight discomfort. The brief change of 
scene had given me an opportunity of tak- 
ing a fresh grip on myself, and I now felt 
that I was ready to face the music. 

As we neared the Gurney house, it looked 
as if there was no doubt that I should have 
to do this at once. All the front part of the 
house was brightly lighted, and I could dis- 
tinctly see people going in at the front door. 
No doubt they were the townspeople wel- 
coming home the son of the house! 

Well, I was primed and ready to show 
them that for once I could play a part with 
the best of them. 

Arthur Rice was ready for the occasion, 
too. As we drew up, he declared eagerly 
that he must stop in and add his congratu- 
lations to the others. 

“T guess likely you’re as much pleased 
as any of us who used to know Bronson, 
aren’t you, Miss Carter?” he inquired 
triumphantly. 

“ How can you ask?” said I, as we en- 
tered the living room together. 

The instant that I stepped into the room 
—which, of course, was filled with laugh- 
ing, talking people—I was acutely con- 
scious that Bronson was standing in the 
midst of them. He saw me, too, for his 
face lit up with its most attractive smile, 
and he came right over to shake hands 
with me. 

My arm must have felt like a broomstick. 
I certainly felt like a hypocrite. 

“I was waiting for you,” he said. “I 
have something to say.” 

I noticed then that he looked pale. Sud- 
denly he raised his voice and said: 

“ Friends, if you will all be seated, I 
should like to speak to you.” 

There was a little rustle of expectancy 
as the people stopped talking and seated 
themselves. The room was perfectly quiet 
when Bronson spoke again. 

“ First of all,” he said, “ I want to thank 
you all for coming to-night to welcome me 
home.” 

It was all that I could do, in spite of my 
resolve, to keep from raising my voice and 
saying: 

“Lies! Lies!” 

But I succeeded in holding my lips tight- 
ly closed. I remembered that, in case of 
worse need, I could resort to the multipli- 
cation table. 

“You are here to-night,” he went on, 
“not because it has been shown that I am 
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not a murderer—you have known that all 
along. You are here because you believe 
in me. All the time that I was in prison 
I knew of your confidence in me, and that 
sustained me. Through an unfortunate 
combination, circumstances seemed to con- 
spire against me, but I felt that you still 
had trust in me and believed me. In 
dealing with you, who have trusted me, 
I have no choice. I must be absolutely 
truthful!” 

Then he stopped, as if what he was about 
to say was not going to be easy; but in a 
moment he went on quickly. 

“Perhaps some of you remember that 
Robert Kendall, Bronson Gurney’s most in- 
timate friend up to the time when he left 
home, went off alone, too, one day—to a 
ranch in southern California.” 

There was another pause, and then again 
the speaker went on. 

“ On that ranch there happened to be a 
young fellow about his own age—a rover 
who had drifted there for a few weeks with 
no particular end or aim. Robert Kendall 
took a great fancy to this young rover, be- 
cause he looked so much like Bronson Gur- 
ney, Kendall’s friend, who had left home a 
few weeks before. In fact, Kendall told 
him all about Bronson Gurney, and Fair- 
port, and the Fairport people. Occasional- 
ly, while he was talking about them, he 
would stop. 

“* Great Scott!’ he would say. 
like Bronson Gurney you look!’ 

“ T was that young rover; and when, sev- 
eral years later, I found myself, by chance 
—for I was a rover still—within thirty 
miles of Fairport, I had a sudden impulse. 
I had never been a criminal, but I had al- 
ways obeyed my impulses. I think I may 
say that my philosophy of life has been to 
have and to give as much pleasure as pos- 
sible. When I found that Bronson Gurney 
had never come back home, I decided to 
enter into what seemed to me a rather at- 
tractive and perfectly harmless game here. 
I entered into it so completely that I will 
tell you honestly that most of the time I 
really felt as if I were Bronson Gurney. I 
enjoyed that game, and I couldn’t see any 
particular harm in it; but now I have come 
to see things differently. I have found my- 
self in an environment where everybody 
sees things very differently. Though old 
habits are strong, and I don’t dare to make 
any promises about myself, I can truthfully 
tell you that I believe I’ve had a jounce 
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that has changed me for keeps. That is all 
—may I still say—friends?” 

There was no answer to this, and he sat 
down. 

Into the room there dropped a painful 
and unbroken silence. Finally, when it 
seemed to me to have gone on forever, I was 
aware that some of the people were whis- 
pering and talking in low tones. Then, as 
I looked up, I saw that they were quietly 
leaving. 

Bronson was standing again. 

“’m sorry,” he said quite clearly, and 
that was all. 

No one said anything more, and he stood 
there making no effort to detain his quickly 
dispersing guests. 

And who was I that I should blame 
them? I knew how they felt. All their 
lives these folk of Puritan ancestry had 
been governed by certain inevitable prin- 
ciples, in the grip of which they were now 
held dumb and uncomprehending. Indeed, 
I knew well how they felt! 

By the time the last guest was gone, how- 
ever, my course was clear. In those few 
minutes, when Bronson had been standing 
there, as if begging these strangers to un- 
derstand, I had realized that they could not 
understand. They had lived in another 
world, as I had lived in another world; and 
it was only through a miracle that there 
was suddenly given to me now, for a brief, 
comprehending moment, a realization of the 
mystery. 

I knew now that no less deep and omni- 
present than the mystery of life and death, 
was this other mystery, equally binding— 
the mystery of human temperament; hu- 
man temperament caught up in this strange 
web of life, a victim through its own nature 
to the mighty forces surging ceaselessly 
about it. All the laws of life and conduct 
that I had formed fell down before that su- 
preme fact of the universe, which must be 
reckoned with. In those few minutes, in 
which Bronson pleaded in vain with those 
who would not hear because they could not, 
a swift miracle sent me the precious gift of 
understanding. 

When they had all gone, Bronson looked 
over at me helplessly. I knew that he be- 
lieved that I would have gone, too, if it had 
been possible. 

All that I could do was to go over to 
where he stood, put out my hand, and say: 
“T understand!” 

He knew what I felt, for he looked at me 
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with the same helpless eyes for a moment, 
and then said brokenly: 

“That is the best of all things—to un- 
derstand. I hoped that some one would.” 

After this it seemed unnecessary to say 
any more; but I saw that the drawn look 
was leaving his face, and presently, quite 
like his old self, he said: 

“T shall be leaving you to-morrow, Miss 
Carter.” Then, as if thinking aloud, he 
added: “It was my dream to take Sylvia 
Brewster with me. It began on the night 
when the sea tried so hard to drag her away 
from me; but now ”—he looked up at me 
again—“ of course I can’t!” he concluded 
simply. 

I knew that he was still hoping against 
hope, however. I was moved to contradict 
him, to say that it might be possible, after 
all; but as I thought of Sylvia’s ancestry, 
of her protected life, of the uncertainty of 
Bronson’s temperament, of the strange way- 
wardness of her own, I knew my duty. It 
was hard for me, and I knew that my words 
were like a knife to him, but I said: 

“You are right. It couldn’t be!” 

He nodded slowly, saying in low tones 
that he hoped he might not see her again; 
but at that very moment Sylvia came in. 

She did not look like herself. She looked 
small and shrunken; but she turned to 
Bronson, saying, with a wonderful attempt 
at gayety, but in a voice out of which all 
life seemed to have gone: 

“ Welcome home!” 

“You don’t know, then, Sylvia?” began 
Bronson. 

“ Oh, yes, I know all there is to know,” 
she replied. “I met the people coming 
from here; but does it make so much dif- 
ference—since you still seem to be your- 
selfi—what your name is?” 

He told her that he was grateful for her 
charity. After a few more gravely re- 
strained words, he suggested that it had 
been a hard day, and that he would say 
good night. So he left us. I knew quite 
well that he would not trust himself to stay. 

We two stood there, looking at each 
other. 

“T can’t help it!” broke out Sylvia, in a 
voice harrowed with emotion. “ All these 
narrow-minded people are so down on him 
that I’d stand up for him for variety’s sake, 
if for nothing more!” She stopped sud- 
denly, and then, in a faint, small voice, she 
added: “ But, between you and me, I can’t 
understand how he could do it—can you?” 
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Did I feel elation or despair? I only felt 
like a person who had lived many zons, 
looking back, as it were, at the children of 
earth, glancing now at the gay, erratic im- 
postor, now at the wayward but clinging 
Sylvia, then going on again—but still look- 
ing back, and knowing that it was better as 
it was. 

But in all meekness I prayed that I might 
keep the gift of understanding. 


XXV 


THE next morning I awoke with a sense 
of something almost like exhilaration. I 
was no longer depressed or fearful. All was 
plain sailing now. 

To one thing I immediately made up my 
mind. For this one day I would make no 
effort about names, but after my friend had 
gone I would not longer allude to him, or 
think of him, as Bronson Gurney. That 
would be doing an injustice to Dr. Thorn. 

Altogether, that day had much joy in it. 
The first good news came when, at the early 
breakfast which I had with Dr. Thorn, he 
told me about Jaquith Gurney, who seemed 
bound to surprise us of late. The old man’s 
surprise, this time, was that he was going 
to live. At least, Dr. Thorn believed that 
such was the case; and Jaquith believed it, 
too, having stoutly declared that now that 
he had a relative in town he was determined 
to get well. His flickering heart had so re- 
sponded to the Gurney will that it seemed 
likely that he would do so. 

The real satisfaction in Dr. Thorn’s man- 
ner was something quite different from a 
professional interest, and I realized that he, 
like poor Jaquith, also felt the pleasure of 
having a relative in town. Indeed, I had 
already noticed several ways in which there 
was a resemblance between the two cousins. 

For one, neither was without sentiment. 
I could now understand the feeling which 
had prompted the doctor to take the old 
man’s cane as a mute reminder of the last 
of his kin in Fairport. 

I couldn’t but recall, in this connection, 
the part that Sylvia had played in that par- 
ticular complication, even trying to deceive 
me in her perverse desire to protect the 
doctor at her own risk. I had to stop my 
meditations, however, and tell Dr. Thorn, 
on the other side of the table, what had 
happened the evening before. 

I remember that he was buttering a muf- 
fin when I began my story. He put his 
knife down and looked at me steadily until 








I was quite through. When he spoke, it 
was with so much unmistakable human 
feeling that my heart was touched. He de- 
clared that charity was a rare gift, and that 
perhaps he had been too hard on the claim- 
ant, who had sacrificed the Gurney prop- 
erty when, so far as he knew, he held it in 
his grasp. The doctor added that since he 
had made that unpardonable blunder in re- 
gard to the identification of the body of the 
dead man, he didn’t feel like sitting in judg- 
ment on any one. 

But it was Sylvia who very shortly gave 
me an unexpected piece of information con- 
cerning that matter. As the doctor was go- 
ing, she came down. His eyes lingered on 
her with a peculiar abstracted look as he 
said good morning. 

She glanced down at her sheer white 
waist in sudden apology. 

“ T know I’m not dressed warmly enough 
for the day,” she said; “ but you know I 
don’t catch cold easily.” 

A smile, which I had never seen before, 
crept over Dr. Thorn’s face. 

“Do you naturally expect disapproval 
from me?” he asked in a low voice. 

Sylvia flushed and laughed uneasily. 

“ Never anything else!” she retorted. 

Dr. Thorn went out, still smiling, and she 
dropped into her seat at the table with a 
short sigh. Then, as I said, she gave me 
her new piece of information. 

Mr. Howard had started it at the How- 
ard supper table the night before. That 
afternoon, it seemed, he had seen an old 
fisherman who had a hut down by the 
ledges, and who told him a strange story 
about the gypsies who had camped there. 
The old man said that the night when they 
came he knew that there were five men in 
the camp, because he had counted them; 
but the next morning, when they went 
away, there were only four. He had won- 
dered about it, but he was not a man who 
mingled with the townspeople, and now he 
had spoken of it for the first time. 

Sylvia was interested in this, because 
then and there, at the supper table, there 
had flashed into her mind the memory of 
that strange cry which she had heard at 
some time, but when or where she had been 
unable to remember. It was clear now. It 
was the night, of course, when the gypsies 
were camping by the ledges, when we had 
seen their camp fire, and had heard their 
general commotion. 

“ Don’t you remember that cry—the one 
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so much louder than anything else?” asked 
Sylvia in hushed tones. 

I did not, but I reflected that if some- 
thing had moved us to investigate the up- 
roar, or if the fisherman had told his story 
sooner, everything might have been differ- 
ent. Perhaps, on the other hand, it was 
well that we had been deaf to the cry, and 
that the fisherman had been dumb. Per- 
haps deaf and dumb people serve their pur- 
pose on occasion. 

Sylvia’s thoughts seemed to be only on 
the gypsies. 

“We never got clear of them,” she de- 
clared. “In just that twenty-four hours’ 
stay they mixed themselves into everything. 
Don’t you remember how the old gypsy 
woman made prophesies about the house, 
and kept saying, ‘ Remember that, my fair 
lady!’—just as if I owned it? Why should 
she want to connect me with the house?” 

I meditated and shook my head. My 
mind was wandering. I was thinking of 


Dr. Thorn’s smile as he had left her a few - 


minutes before; but I only asked her if she 
had heard a bird’s beak pecking at her 
window lately. She, in turn, changed the 
subject. 

Although Bronson was going to leave us 
that afternoon, the day was not a gloomy 
one. In the middle of the morning Mrs. 
Peabody came over with some of the lovely 
roses from her conservatory. She made a 
cheerful call, and insisted on seeing Bron- 
son, with whom she was most entertaining 
and tactful. 

When Dr. Thorn left the dinner table, he 
bade Bronson good-by in such a friendly 
way, and gave him such a hearty hand- 
shake, that it brought a flush of gratitude 
to the young man’s face. Mary Andrews, 
who had been crocheting a necktie for the 
“ poor prisoner,” as she called Bronson, de- 
cided to give it to him just the same; and 
Sylvia succeeded in keeping up an atmos- 
phere about the house that was decidedly 
lively. Bronson, too, made an effort to be 
both cheerful and natural, and so the hours 
went on. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
boat was to leave the wharf. Without con- 
sultation with any one upon the subject, or 
even reference to it, I found myself leaving 
the house a few minutes before that time, 
ro Sylvia quietly stepping on by my 
side! 

On the dock we found him. He was 
somewhat pale, but apparently still cheer- 
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ful, and he shook hands with us both with 
a long, strong grip. Then he stepped on 
board the boat. 

As he stood there in the bright Decem- 
ber sun, looking at us from the lower deck, 
and assuring us that he would never forget 
our kindness, I realized that Sylvia had left 
my side and was moving toward him with 
one hand half outstretched. What her im- 
pulse was, or what appeal was drawing her 
on, I shall never know. He looked down 
at her with a curious light in his eyes, and 
with the old smile on his face—and slowly 
shook his head. 

She had already turned and left him. 
The impulse, whatever it was, had passed, 
and she had crept back to me, her hand 
seeking mine like a child’s. 

The gangplank was removed, and the 
boat crept slowly out. I was still looking 
at him so intently, as he stood there with 
his hat off, moving steadily away, that I 
was conscious of nothing else until I felt 
the childlike hand clutch at my skirt. 

“No, no—I’m not going to faint, Miss 
Carter!” she apologized almost inaudibly, 
as I looked down at her white face. “It’s 
just—tthe excitement of it!” 

Well I knew this sensitive, delicately or- 
ganized bit of humanity. As Bronson Gur- 
ney, who had played with us and fashioned 
our lives while he had his little fling at for- 
tune, faded away over the blue water, I 
stretched out my arms, at the same time 
conscious of a voice behind me that was 
like music in my ears. 

“Tt’s all right, Miss Carter,” Dr. Thorn 
was assuring me. “I’m on my way home, 
and I'll drive her right over.” 

He leaned over and picked up Sylvia’s 
crumpled little body as easily as if she had 
been the child that she looked. As she 
opened her eyes and put out a cold, trem- 
bling hand, his warm, firm one closed over 
it, and I heard his low tones. 

“Now you're all right!” he said, as he 
carried her across the wharf to his car- 
riage. “Just shut your eyes and go to 
sleep!” 

And she closed her eyes. He was the 
only one who had ever been able to make 
her mind—the only one, thank the Lord! 
For in another of those illuminating mo- 
ments, which seemed to be descending on 
me with such frequency these days, I knew 
—how was it that I hadn’t known it right 
along?—that he was the man ordained by 
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nature itself to take Sylvia Brewster into 
his care and keeping. 


Sylvia had had a long nap on the old ma- 
hogany sofa in the living room. Now, after 
sitting up and looking inquiringly about 
her, she had smiled comfortably and lain 
down again. 

“You’re an awful tyrant, aren’t you?” 
she said sleepily. 

“ One of the worst,” Dr. Thorn assured 
her. 

It was strange how my opinions had all 
so gradually and so surely changed about 
this man. I felt as if—why, I felt such 
overwhelming confidence in him now that 
I decided to leave him quite alone with 
Sylvia—just for a little while. 

When I came back, my eyes seeking the 
old sofa once more, she was sitting up, and 
he was standing just beside her. I remem- 
ber that the light from the moon played 
fantastically about the room, and that Syl- 
via, as she stood up, seemed to shimmer in 
an illusive unreality before me. But I 
heard her voice, and it was real. 

“ Miss Carter,” she was saying, “ this is 
Dr. Thorn.” 

I thought that I had known that before, 
but I looked at the illusive phantom before 
me quite patiently. It was speaking 

“I mean, it is mot Dr. Thorn!” she ex- 
plained. “He has been telling me— all 
about it. He—this is Bronson Gurney, 
Miss Carter! I want you to know ”—her 
breath caught unsteadily—“ that this is 
Bronson Gurney!” 

I think that I stretched out my hand. 
Probably I did it in my most matter-of-fact 
and cool-headed manner. At all events, I 
must have stretched it out, because Dr. 
Thorn was giving it warm grip, and I was 
saying, in a voice which I think was still 
steady: 

“Tam glad! Iam glad—for us all—that 
you are Bronson Gurney!” 

“ ]’m glad, too!” piped Sylvia. 

The big, comforting grip caught up her 
hand then, and we all laughed like children. 

As they stood there in the light, my mind 
involuntarily flashed away to the wanderer, 
sailing away from us over the wide waters, 
and my eyes turned to the uncurtained win- 
dow; but as I gazed out, only a sense of 
peace filled my soul. For the light was 
there, too, glowing just as insistently—and 
making a ‘path of gold through the sea. 


THE END 
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A PHILOSOPHIC TALE OF COUNTRY JOYS AND CITY 


ERWYN SMITH removed his velvet 
jacket with a final wriggle of his 

shoulders, like a snake shedding a 
skin of which it has become extremely tired. 
He looked across the studio to where his 
wife was separating teacups and saucers 
into neat piles. Seeing that her back was 
turned, he swiftly and silently rolled the 
velvet jacket into a ball and kicked it deft- 
ly through the bedroom door beyond. 

“That is a convenient mirror,” Berry 
remarked, without turning around. “ Why 
the childish peeve, Pen?” 

Smith tried to think of an appropriate 
answer, failed, and, in true masculine fash- 
ion, took refuge in complaint. 

“ T’ve never seen a duller lot of people,” 
he grumbled; “ and that Hyde person was 
the dullest of the lot.” 

Berry regarded her husband with wide- 
eyed astonishment. 

“‘ Didn’t he buy a picture, and give you 
a perfectly good check for it? Certainly 
he did. You should rave!” 

“ He didn’t take the one I wanted him 
to,” the artist answered resentfully. “ Said 
my ‘ Psyche’ reminded him of a girl who 
had turned him down in Peoria, Illinois, 
only that she was better dressed—the Pe- 
oria girl, I mean.” 

“ Good for Peoria!” Berry laughed. 

At the sound her husband’s face relaxed, 
and he crossed over to her. She looked up 
at him, smiling, but her eyes were very 
tired. 

“T’m a brute,” he exclaimed remorse- 
fully. “Here, let me put those things 
away.” 

He reached for the teacups, upsetting the 
pile of saucers as he did so. 

“ Never mind, dear,” she said, in reply 
to his look of consternation. “ You can— 
you can—” She searched her mind for 
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some task that might not result in break- 
age. “ You may sweep. No, better not. 
T’ll tell you what to do—go out and buy a 
steak.” 

“Fine!” he agreed enthusiastically. 
“ Where shall I get it?” 

“Oh, anywhere,” she answered vaguely. 
“There’s plenty of time. Meanwhile sit 
down and tell me what every one said to 

u.”’ 

“ They didn’t say anything—that is, any- 
thing that I can remember. Oh, yes—Mrs. 
Wrightson said that it took a big man to 
paint a big picture. She isn’t at all stupid, 
is she?” 

“ Not about men.” 

The artist’s face took on a slightly puz- 
zled expression. 

“T thought you liked her. You kissed 
her,” he said accusingly. 

“ Pen, dear—” 

The telephone jangled sharply. 

“Darn that thing! I’m going to have 
it taken out to-morrow,” the artist ex- 
claimed, getting to his feet. 

“ Let me answer it.” His wife laid a re- 
straining hand on his arm. “TI think it’s 
Fanny Carruthers calling from Avalon. Get 
a pencil and paper, will you? She’s sure 
to want a lot of things.” 

Crossing to the telephone, she took down 
the receiver. 

“Hello, Fanny! Yes, this is Berry. I 
thought it must be you. 

“Yes, splendidly, both of us. How are 
you? 

“T should think there would be thou- 
sands of people. 

“No, I can’t think of any one just this 
minute. 

“Every one will be going away for the 
summer. You shouldn’t have the slightest 
trouble. 
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“ Got your pencil, dear?” Berry said to 
Pen, over her shoulder, “Go ahead, 
Fanny! 

“Five cans of asparagus; a crate of 
peaches; a dozen sheets of carbon paper; 
a package of No. 10 envelopes; a dollar’s 
worth of stamps; three yeast cakes; a pack- 
age of pancake flour; three bunches of 
young onions; a small bottle of glycerine 
and rose water; two typewriter ribbons— 
black; a package of dog biscuit; and any 
copies of this month’s magazines that have 
Bill’s stories in. Oh, my dear, I don’t mind 
a particle! I love shopping. 

“Yes, I'll let you know the minute I 
think of any one. I'll watch out for an 
apartment, too. 

“Of course he does. Every one says 
New York is the only place for authors. 
Look at O. Henry! 

“ Good-by, dear. Yes, I'll send every- 
thing parcel post. 

“ Well, what do you think of that?” ex- 
claimed Berry, hanging up the receiver and 
turning to her husband. “ The snapshots 
of it were too dear for words!” 

“Think of what? Snapshots of what?” 
demanded Pen. 

“Why, Fanny Carruthers’s bungalow at 
Avalon, of course,” his wife explained a 
trifle impatiently; “and to think of her 
wanting to come into town now!” 

“T gather, my dear,” suggested Perwyn 
cautiously, “ I deduce, I should say, having 
a Sherlock Holmes type of mind, that Bill 
Carruthers is dissatisfied with the writing 
game, wants to rent his bungalow, and is 
starting a general store, the preliminary 
stock for which I have just noted down for 
you to purchase. Furthermore, from the 
evidence, it is easy to conclude that Fanny 
Carruthers, wée Fanny Carter of Virginia, 
is so humiliated at the prospect of her hus- 
band going into trade that she is leaving 
him to reside in a New York apartment, 
which you are to find for her.” 

“Oh, Pen, how ridiculous! They want 
to rent their bungalow for the summer and 
come into town, so that Bill can be near 
the editors and talk with them occasionally. 
Fanny wants me to look for a furnished 
apartment for them, and to try to rent their 
place at Avalon to some nice people who 
can afford to pay them what the apartment 
will cost, Then they’ll go back to the coun- 
try next winter, of course.” 

“Think of any one staying in the city 
who didn’t have to!” the artist exclaimed. 
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“ Bill must be crazy. I only wish we had 
a chance to spend a summer in the country 
—though of course we can go up to Maine 
for a couple of months, especially now that 
we’ve sold that picture.” 

He paused and looked over at his wife, 
- it was apparent that she had not heard 

im. 
“No people to bother one! Plenty of 
fresh vegetables, and fruit, and milk. Coun- 
try air. No telephone.” He was speaking 
more to himself than to her. “ All out- 
doors to paint—” 

“Pen! Oh, Pen!” Berry Smith turned 
to her husband, her eyes shining. ‘“ Why 
shouldn’t we go to Avalon and let Fanny 
and Bill come here?” 


II 


“ BRRRRRR!” went the telephone. 

Fanny Carruthers sprang to her feet, and 
then sat down again, at the reproachful look 
in her husband’s eyes. 

“ Yes, it is your turn to answer it, Bill,” 
she admitted regretfully. 

Carruthers took down the receiver, spoke 
briefly into the transmitter, and hung up 

n. 
“Wrong number,” he explained to his 
wife. “ They make that mistake rather 
often, seems to me.” 

“Yes, they do; but when you think of 
it, Bill, it’s a wonder they ever get any- 
thing straight, with the millions of calls they 
have.” 

“It’s a great convenience, of course,” he 
admitted. “Saves you no end of steps, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Tt saves me miles,” his wife answered 
enthusiastically. “ Just think of ordering 
vegetables over the wire, instead of walk- 
ing a mile and a half to Mrs. Kelly’s, only 
to find that she’s sent everything to the city 
but some tough rhubarb!” 

“Tt certainly is splendid here,” agreed 
her husband. “ The bathtub alone is worth 
the whole show, even though the water 
isn’t so awfully cold in the morning. The 
spring pool spoiled us for that.” 

“ The spring pool is lovely,” Fanny said, 
with just a shade of regret in her voice. 
“I know Berry and Pen will love it.” 

“Isn’t it odd that things worked out this 
way?” Bill continued. “ Pen gets exactly 
what an artist should have—all outdoors, 
country freedom, and quiet; and we get 
just the atmosphere I need to finish that 
series. I can actually go down town and 
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look at Jefferson Market, then come home 
and write about it. You’ve got to give me 
credit, though, Fan, for selling two intense- 
ly cosmopolitan tales written entirely in the 
country.” 

“T do, dear,” she agreed. “ Now that 
you’re in exactly the right atmosphere, the 
rest of the series ought to be even better. 
I do hope the Smiths won’t overfeed Ted- 
dy,” she concluded irrelevantly. 

“ He’s the one thing I regret,” Bill said, 
his face clouding. “I certainly do miss 
that pup!” 

iil 


“Tsn’t this simply glorious?” Berry ex- 
claimed, pushing the Smith hammock into 
rapid oscillation by means of a toe pressed 
against the Smith porch. “ Isn’t it simply 
glorious?” 

“T'll say it is,” Pen answered happily. 
“Tt’s getting cool, too—so cool I think I'll 
slip on a sweater. Shall I bring you a rug, 
dear?” 

“Yes, do. I don’t want to move from 
this hammock till the sun sets. I haven’t 
seen a country sunset since I was a little 
girl. Pen, wouldn’t that vista down our 
own path between the hollyhocks make a 
lovely picture?” 

Smith got to his feet, opened the door of 
the screened porch, to let out an unhappy 
Airedale that had been moving about rest- 
lessly, and squinted down the path. 

“Tt is pretty,” he agreed; “ but there’s 
no background—or, rather, there’s too 
much background. It should look out into 
sky over water, into immensity. Those 
scrubby trees beyond simply kill it. You 
see what I mean, don’t you?” 

“Ves, I do,” she agreed, after a mo- 
ment’s contemplation. ‘“ You’ve a wonder- 
ful sense of composition, haven’t you, 
dear?” 

Pen grinned happily, leaned over the 
hammock, and kissed his wife. Then he 
went to let in the Airedale, who was scratch- 
ing at the screen door. Back in his rocking 
chair, he filled his pipe and watched ap- 
preciatively while his brother artist, the 
sun, painted the western sky in crimson and 
gold. 

Dusk closed down softly. From the 
scrubby woods in front of the bungalow 
came the staccato call of a whippoorwill, 
to be answered by its mate with a reitera- 
tion almost like that of a machine gun. 

“ What’s that?” Pen asked, a trifle star- 
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tled, and rose to let the Airedale outdoors 
again. 

“ A whippoorwill, poor child of the pave- 
ments,” his wife answered. “One of the 
most beautiful sounds in all nature!” 

“Ves, of course, but a trifle insistent,” 
the artist agreed, and rose to let the dog in. 

“Pen, do let that dog stop outdoors! 
You’ve done nothing all evening but wait 
on him. It’s getting chilly. Let’s go in- 
side and read over that list Bill gave you. 
He’s an orderly soul. I caught a glimpse 
of it—the list, I mean—and it was all type- 
written.” 

“T put it down somewhere—I can’t re- 
member exactly where,” the artist said 
vaguely. 

“T have it!” his wife answered briskly. 
“T took it out of your paint box, where you 
put it.” 

She rose from the hammock. 

Within the pretty bungalow, the man 
touched a match to the shavings under the 
wood in the great fireplace, and drew up 
two chairs to the cheerful blaze. Mrs. 
Smith produced a long envelope, from 
which she extracted a closely written sheet 
of foolscap, and read aloud: 


The telephone is in Wallace’s store, where the 
post office is. There are two mails a day—o.15 
in the morning, and 7 in the evening. The 8.22 
is the best train, if you want to go to town. 
You can come back on the 5.12. 

_Ted has only two meals a day, but as many dog 
biscuit as he will eat during the afternoon. Give 
him milk and bread in the morning, and meat and 
vegetables in the evening. He is not allowed in 
the dining room during meals. 

Mrs. Kelly leaves the milk at Wallace’s, so you 
can get it when you go for the first mail. 

The spring pool back of the house can’t be seen 
from the road, so you can bathe in it in the morn- 
ing au naturel. This should delight Pen’s artistic 
soul. It is always cool. The big frog there is a 
pet; don’t frighten him. 

You get vegetables from Mrs. Kelly, who lives 
about a mile beyond the store. Turn off at Win- 
ston’s farm, and go through the gap in the fence 
over the hill. It saves about half a mile. 

The old chewed-up paintbrush on the porch is 
Teddy’s plaything. Watch out he doesn’t dig up 
the flower beds and bury it, because he forgets 
where it is, and is unhappy. 

The meat man comes Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Make him give you a bone for Ted free. His 
prices are outrageous, anyway. 

Mrs. Kelly’s daughter, Matty, does the washing. 
She is very lazy, and will try to make you fetch 
it, but don’t stand for that. She comes Mondays, 
if you make her. 

Ted is allowed to sleep on the red cushion in 
the cane chair, but no other place in the house. 
Put him outdoors at night. He’s a peach of a 
watchdog. 
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The flowers only have to be watered every other 
day, no matter how dry it gets. 

Wallace will cash your checks. 

Don’t let Ted go to the store with you. He 
doesn’t like Wallace, and always gets into a fight 
with the collie there. 

You can get chickens from Mrs. Kelly. ’ 

Mrs. Kelly’s married daughter, Mary Detwiller, 
will come in by the day (a dollar and fifty cents— 
don’t pay her any more). She's good, but you 
have to watch her, or she won’t clean the windows 
on both sides. 

I think this is everything you ought to know. 
Hope you enjoy yourselves. Ted should be 
brushed each morning as soon as he begins to shed. 


“Bill seems to have put everything 
down,” the artist exclaimed admiringly. 
“Typed it, too. There seems to be quite 
a bit about the dog.” 

“There is indeed,” said Berry. “ Also 
that list is a purely man-made product. 
There isn’t one thing that 7 want to know. 
He just tells the man side of the house.” 

“ That pool will be great,” Pen said has- 
tily. “ You'll go in, too, in the morning, 
won't you, dear?” 

“ Well, not to-morrow morning. I want 
to get the stove running well, and I must 
see where things are in the kitchen. I won- 
der if you get butter from Kelly’s or at 
Wallace’s store? You get bread there, of 
course. I’ll make a list of things for you 
in the morning, when you go for the mail, 
Pen.” 

“Gosh, those whip-poor-what-do-you- 
call-’ems make an awful racket!” the artist 
said. “ Let’s go to bed. I’m tired.” 

“So am I,” his wife agreed. “I wonder 
if Fanny has a percolator!” 

It was deliciously cool. The call of the 
whippoorwills was as limpidly sweet as the 
sound of running water. Outside, Teddy 
was moving restlessly about, occasionally 
whimpering. 

Gradually all the night sounds blended 
together and drew farther and farther away. 
An enormous round moon glided theatrical- 
ly up from behind the horizon, and lit the 
world beneath with the clearness of a cal- 
cium light. A little breeze sprang up from 
nowhere, whispered a moment among the 
trees, then slipped quietly away. 

Avalon slept. 


Berry SmitH woke with a start. Real- 
izing that her husband was no longer by 
her side, she sat up in bed. 

“ What is it?” she called sharply. “Is 
the house on fire?” 
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“No, it’s only the moon. He scratched 
at our door, and then he went round to the 
porch and scratched. He’s been doing it 
for hours,” came Pen’s voice. 

“The moon scratched?” interrogated 
Berry, only half awake. 

“No, the dog,” her husband answered. 
“T’m going to let him in. I’m tired of be- 
ing kept awake.” 

“ Perwyn Smith, you’ll do no such thing! 
Don’t you remember that Bill said in his 
list that he stayed out all night? Besides, 
what would we do if burglars came around? 
He couldn’t hear them.” 

“Tf I wanted to be funny, I could say 
that it was unwise of Bill to put down on 
paper that he was in the habit of staying 
out all night,” Pen grumbled, as he got back 
into bed; “ but I don’t believe in humor at 
three o’clock in the morning. I believe in 
sleep!” 

“ Why, it’s just a quarter past eleven!” 
exclaimed Berry, glancing at the illuminated 
dial of the traveling clock on the dresser. 
“T could have sworn that we had been 
asleep for hours. Oh, Pen!” 

She clutched her husband in momentary 
alarm as a howl of unutterable woe rose 
just outside their door. 

“ Shu-t-t-t up, dar-r-n you!” Pen com- 
manded, addressing the door. 

There was instant silence. Then came 
the sound of Teddy trotting to the porch, 
where he scratched lustily. 

“ Poor thing!” Berry said commiserating- 
ly. “ He doesn’t know whether Fanny and 
Bill will come back. He has no means of 
knowing that they ever will be back, that 
he'll ever see them again. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that—” 

“ Berry dear,” the artist said firmly, “I 
sympathize with the dog as much as you 
do, but I refuse to engage in a philosophical 
discussion at this hour. I’m sleepy!” 

“Well, Z’m wide awake,” his wife re- 
turned reproachfully. 

“Try counting sheep jumping over a 
stile,” he suggested. 

Silence. 

Again Teddy came to the door and 
scratched, then went back to the porch. 

“Pen!” Berry spoke sharply. “ Pen!” 

“ Yes, dear, what is it—the dog again?” 

“ Pen, you never telephoned the laundry 
to send our things out here.” 

“ Good Lord, what if I didn’t? I'll send 
’em a wire in the morning. I’m tired, dear. 
Do let me sleep!” 
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Again there was silence. Teddy trotted 
back from the porch, and sniffed discon- 
solately at the bedroom door. It was no 
use. These new people, whom he recog- 
nized as friends of his own particular gods, 
wouldn’t let him into the house. His gods 
had gone away, but inside there were things 
which smelled of them, and which would 
comfort a deserted puppy so that he might 
sleep. 

He whimpered again. Again it was no 
use. He had to tell himself sternly that a 
well bred dog simply does not howl. It 
wasn’t done, even though one’s throat ached 
and throbbed with woe. 

An idea popped into his wise Airedale 
head. He turned purposefully and trotted 
to the rear of the garden. There he began 
to bark furiously. 

“ Berry, are you awake?” whispered the 
artist. 

“ Heavens, yes! 
she answered crossly. 


You needn’t whisper,” 
“ Bill said he was a 


peach of a watch dog. Do you suppose it’s 
tramps, or real burglars?” 

“T don’t know. I’ll go and see. Where’s 
that electric torch?” 

“ Perwyn Smith, don’t you dare go out 


of this house with a torch! Why, they 
could shoot you as easy as anything!” 

“ All right, all right,” he grumbled, get- 
ting out of bed. “It’s almost as light as 
day, anyway.” 

He opened the door. Instantly Teddy 
slipped inside, wagging his tail, and making 
little placating noises of pleasure. 

“Let him stay, and get back into bed 
yourself,” Berry said wearily. “I’m dead 
sleepy.” 

Pen lay listening, in the partial darkness, 
while the dog went painstakingly over the 
house. His wife was breathing regularly 
by his side now. ‘There was silence at last. 

“ Teddy has probably gone to sleep in 
that cane chair of his,” Pen assured himself 
drowsily. 

Then he jumped. A soft muzzle had 
touched his face. He reached out a hand, 
and a wet tongue caressed it. 

“ Poor puppy!” he whispered. 

There was the swish of a wagging tail, 
and a tentative paw came up on the bed. 
Pen moved over carefully, to avoid disturb- 
ing his wife. Another paw came up, then 
a whole dog. Teddy gave a long sigh of 
content, turned around twice, and lay down, 
his shaggy muzzle pressed against the man’s 
shoulder, 


The whippoorwills were calling from far 
away now. The moon slipped behind a 
cloud. A little brown rabbit hopped to the 
screen door, to peer in curiously where the 
artist, his wife, and Teddy were peacefully 
sleeping all in the same bed, and then 
hopped off quickly down the path between 
the hollyhocks. 

V 


“ BRRRRRRRR!” went the telephone. 

Bill Carruthers looked up impatiently 
from his typewriter, hesitated, then turned 
back to his work. 

“ Brrerr! Brrrrrrrr!” the telephone nois- 
ily insisted. 

“ You'll have to answer it, dear,” came a 
muffled voice from the kitchenette. “I’ve 
got to cut this piece of ice down to fit the 
box. Why will they leave such queer- 
shaped pieces?” 

Bill got up and crossed to the telephone, 
where he stood for a moment regarding it 
with a stare of fixed malignity. Then, with 
deliberate purpose, he removed the receiver 
and let it hang down by the length of its 
cord. 

“Guess that ‘ll fix you!” he said half 
aloud. 

He went back to his chair and sat down. 
He read over the last paragraph on the 
sheet in his machine, typed a sentence, then 
obliteratéd it with a solid line of x’s. 

A tinkle of breaking ice came from the 
kitchenette. The man got up from the 
typewriter and sauntered to the door of the 
little cubby-hole, which held a miniature 
gas stove, several shelves, and a tabloid ice 
box. 

“ There!” Fanny triumphantly slammed 
down the top of the tiny ice box and turned 
to her husband. “ Now I can start to get 
our lunch.” 

“TI don’t see how you cook so many 
things at the same time with only two places 
on the stove,” Bill said curiously. 

“ Neither do I,” his wife admitted frank- 
ly. “It drives me nearly frantic, some- 
times, trying to prepare a decent dinner. 
A good deal of the time I just stand and 
hold things and— wonder. Now in the 
bungalow—” 

She sighed, but did not otherwise finish 
the sentence. 

“T’m getting off this great city myself,” 
Bill said suddenly. 

“Still, it has its good points,” Fanny 
reminded him. “ I’ve bought all my winter 
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clothes much cheaper than I could have 
made them myself, and I’ve learned to run 
that darned stove, and you’ve seen all your 
editors and have orders for three more 
stories.” 

“Yes, I know,” Bill interrupted; “ but 
I haven’t written any one of the three. I 
haven’t written two thousand words since 
we got here. I haven’t—” 

“ But think of the wonderful atmosphere 
for your work! And you know, Bill, I leave 
you alone in the studio all morning. I 
never disturb you, now do I?” 

“No, you never do,” he agreed moodily; 
“but just when I’ve made a good start, the 
telephone rings, or some one comes to the 
door. A book agent, the man to read the 
meter, and a queer-looking guy who claims 
he furnished Pen Smith with cigarettes, all 
called yesterday morning.” 

“ Well, isn’t this exactly the atmosphere 
you want for what you are working on 
now?” she challenged. “ How are you go- 
ing to write stories about the city if you 
don’t observe its inhabitants? You needn’t 
answer the doorbell.” 

“Oh, I’m not reproaching you, dear. 
I’m just trying to find out what the trouble 
is. It isn’t the disturbance exactly. It 
can’t be, because Teddy is always moving 
around when I’m working in Avalon, and 
he doesn’t bother me a bit. I don’t know 
what it is.” 

“ Berry wrote that Ted chewed up a lot 
of Pen’s brushes, and gave me a list of new 
ones to get him,” Fanny broke in irrele- 
vantly. “I do hope there was no paint on 
them! Still, they would have telephoned 
us if he had been sick. Pen shouldn’t have 
left his brushes around. You told him in 
your list that Ted’s pet plaything was that 
old paintbrush, didn’t you?” 

“ Of course I did. Think I’d forget an 
important thing like that? I wonder if 
they are making Ted sleep outdoors!” he 
concluded, his voice wistful. 

“You told them he did, in that marvel- 
ous list,” Fanny said accusingly. 

“Yes, I know,” Carruthers agreed. 
“ Hope they don’t scare the bullfrog away 
from the spring pool. Gosh, I’d like to feel 
that cool water again! The cold water 
faucet here runs hot half the time.” 

“ Berry caught cold from going into the 
pool—so she wrote,” Fanny commented. 

“No one ever caught cold from spring 
water. She got it some other way—from 
city dust, most likely.” 
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“Dust! Oh, Bill, it’s simply frightful! 
Why, every time I open a window—’ 

There was a knock on the door. The 
janitor entered as Mrs. Carruthers called: 

“ Come in!” 

“ Youse left de telephone down again,” 
he announced accusingly. “ De telephone 
company jus’ give me a ring to tell you. I 
had to walk all the way up—the elevator 
ain’t runnin’.” 

He stood in the door, apparently waiting 
for something. Bill gave him a quarter and 
a look of withering scorn. 

“Don’t trouble yourself the next time,” 
he said. “ While you’re up here, you might 
as well unlock that door to the roof and 
leave it unlocked. I need air.” 


VI 


Oh, Pen!” 
Anything wrong?” 


“ Pen! 
“ Yes, dear. 


“ Where are you?” 
* Down by the spring pool, working.” 
what have you done with the 


“ Well, 
teakettle?”’ 

The artist got up from his camp chair 
and walked to the bungalow, where his 
wife was standing in the kitchen door. 

“TI remember that kettle distinctly,” he 
mused, in the tone of one imparting a con- 
fidence. “ Yes, I remember it quite well. 
I can’t seem to recall what I did with it, 
though. Have you looked on the front 
porch? I leave a lot of things there from 
time to time, you know.” 

“Yes, I have. Now, Pen, after we had 
washed the dishes, I asked you to fill the 
kettle. What did you do then?” 

“ Oh, I have it! I knew I’d remember. 
Why, I took it out to the well, where the 
water is, of course. Then I heard Teddy 
barking, and I went to see what he was do- 
ing. I'll go and get it.” 

He disappeared rapidly in the direction 
of the pump, to reappear presently with the 
teakettle. 

“ This place is so big I don’t blame you 
for losing things,” Berry said, in reply to 
his downcast look. “ It’s wonderful atmos- 
phere for you to paint in, though, isn’t it, 
dear?” 

“ Yes,” he agreed, albeit a trifle slowly. 
“ Yes, it is, though I really think I’m better 
on seascapes. Somehow, whenever I con- 

centrate on a bit of that pool, the blamed 
bullfrog swims right into the picture and 


. throws me off. I guess I’m through for the 


day. ”» 














“T tell you what to do, then,” Berry sug- 
gested brightly. “ Walk over to Mrs. Kel- 
ly’s and get a chicken—a small one. See 
if you can get some really good asparagus, 
and any other vegetables she may have. If 
she hasn’t any, stop in at Wallace’s and 
telephone to town for some. Oh, yes—bring 
a pound of butter, a loaf of bread, a jar of 
marshmallow cream, and some matches 
back from Wallace’s. You’d better take 
the oil can along. Can you remember all 
that, dear?” 

“No,” said Pen positively, “I can’t, not 
half of it. Write it down while I call 
Teddy.” 

Mrs. Smith went into the kitchen and 
made a list of her wants. She handed it to 
her husband, around whom the dog was 
joyously gyrating, and smiled after them as 
they went down the walk between the tall 
hollyhocks. 

The smile changed as she picked up the 
kettle. She tested its weight by raising it 
up and down, and gazed wrathfully in the 
direction from which there came the sound 
of a man’s voice speaking to a happily 
barking dog. Then she went to the well 
and filled the kettle from the pump. 

Meanwhile Perwyn, the artist, went 
whistling down the road, swinging his bas- 
ket like a small boy, while Teddy explored 
the fields on either side. The day was all 
sunshine, tempered by a steady breeze that 
the man sniffed appreciatively, then inter- 
rogatively. It was a perfectly good breeze, 
but there was something wanting in it. He 
missed the ozoniferous breath of the sea on 
the Maine coast, where he had spent many 
summers. 

He stopped and gazed meditatively at a 
large shrub covered with white snowballs 
that stood in front of the first cottage in 
Avalon. They reminded him of the edge 
of foam that marked an incoming tide. He 
had looked forward to getting that effect 
down on canvas— smooth water with a 
rocky inlet, a crinkled tide surface beyond, 
with slanting sun rays catching the white 
ribbon of its advance. 

“T’m better at seascapes than anything 
else,” he told himself aloud. “But it’s 
bully here,” he added loyally. “That 
spring pool is a gem. Darn the frog, 
though!” 

He whistled to the dog, who came obe- 
diently to heel. Then, having fulfilled his 
obligations as a well bred Airedale, Teddy 
ranged ahead once more. 
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Wallace’s store came into view. The col- 
lie was sitting on the porch. Teddy ad- 
vanced, stiff-legged. The other dog stepped 
forward with ominously lowered head and 
a deep throaty growl. They came together 
and rose on their hind legs, battling furi- 
ously with their paws, and emitting sounds 
of awful wrath. 

Pen hastily dropped his basket and ran 
toward the combatants. They separated 
with mutual willingness and well simulated 
reluctance. 

“Gosh! If Teddy had been hurt, Bill 
Carruthers would never have forgiven me!” 
Smith muttered. 

.Mopping his forehead, he went back and 
picked up the basket. He looked inside 
anxiously for the list. It was gone. 

“Oh, well!” he reassured himself opti- 
mistically. ‘‘ Guess I can remember most 
of what was on it. Let’s see—get a chicken 
and some vegetables, and—and wire the 
laundry. I'll walk on to Mrs. Kelly’s, and 
then go to the station and send the tele- 
gram. It’s only half a mile out of the way.” 

There were new peas to be had at the 
Kelly farm, and Matty Kelly, in the ab- 
sence of her mother, caught a rooster, tied 
its legs together, and slipped it into the 
basket on top of them. The telegram was 
dispatched from the station, and, serene in 
the consciousness of work well done, Pen 
came happily back to the bungalow. 

“Got peas!” he called from afar off. 
“ Oodles of ’em, Berry, all in their Lincoln 
green jackets!” 

“ Splendid! 
low cream?” 

“ Well, no, I didn’t. You see—” 

“Or the butter, and the matches, and 
the kerosene?” 

“ No—you see, I lost the list; but I 
wired the laundry. You forgot that. I 
have a chicken, too.” 

Berry sighed. 

“ The laundry came by parcel post yes- 
terday, dear—don’t you remember? It 
was clever, of course, that you thought of 
wiring for it,” she relented. “I didn’t tell 
you I had written. Bring the chicken into 
the kitchen, dear.” 

Pen swung the rooster out of the basket 
by its tethered legs, then put it back again, 
realizing that the peas had to go in, too. 
He opened the door and proudly held out 
his booty. 

“ Perwyn Smith!” Berry exclaimed. “TI 
wanted a dressed chicken—with its feathers 


Did you get the marshmal- 
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off—plucked! Now you listen tome. You 
take that chicken right out and cut its head 
- off, then hang it up in a tree at the very 
end of the garden till it stops bleeding. 
Meanwhile you may take a pan and shell 
every last one of those peas.” 

“Where’s the ax?” Pen asked in a 
crushed tone. 

“In the woodshed.” 

“T haven’t got a pan.” 

“There is one right back of you. No, 
not that one—it’s the dish pan. Now run 
along—you and Teddy, too. I’ve simply 
got to find out what ails this stove!” 

Berry turned back to her work as Pen 
and Teddy went silently through the door. 
She was making jelly, and the stove would 
either get so hot that everything boiled 
over, or the fire would die down so that 
things wouldn’t even simmer. Regretfully 
she visualized the gas stove that could al- 
ways be regulated, the telephone that 
brought supplies as if by magic, back in 
the studio in New York. 

It was very hot in the kitchen. How did 
Fanny keep that stove at the right tempera- 
ture? The wood, too—you’d think that a 
few of the sticks might be straight! Well, 


Fanny didn’t have to worry in a comfort- 
able studio in town, with plenty of vege- 


tables within telephone call. You could 
always keep it cool, too, by opening all the 
windows. Of course, the dust was some- 
thing awful in summer. The walls had to 
be recalcimined every year— 

Berry dropped her spoon with a gasp of 
dismay at what flashed into her mind. 
Switching the kettle of fruit from the stove 
into the sink, she opened the door and ran 
down into the garden. At the far end, be- 
yond the spring pool, she paused in amaze- 
ment at what she saw. 

The basket was half overturned. Beside 
it lay the pan, with a handful of shelled 
peas scattered over its shining bottom. Pen 
squatted by the pan, holding the end of a 
string that was attached to the leg of a 
large, untidy rooster, to whom he was rap- 
idly feeding the shelled peas. Teddy, 
tongue lolling out and head cocked intelli- 
gently, looked on with judicial interest. 

“ Perwyn Smith, what are you doing?” 

The artist looked up, a rebellious expres- 
sion on his face. 

“T couldn’t find the ax,” he announced 
challengingly. “ If I had, I shouldn’t have 
killed old Solomon here. I’m feeding him 
peas. He likes ’em.” 


MAGAZINE 


Berry made a sound between a laugh and 
a sob. 

“Oh, Pen, what shall I do with you?” 
she managed to gasp. “I’m simply worn 
out, the stove won’t work, and, Pen, I’ve 
just remembered that we arranged to have 
the studio entirely done over while we were 
away in Maine. It will take days! What 
will Bill and Fanny do?” 

Smith whistled, then abstractedly fed 
Solomon another pea. 

“« My Lord, this is serious!” he exclaimed. 
“ Bill won’t be able to work at all. I say, 
Berry ”—he brightened up as a possible 
solution popped into his mind—“ why don’t 
we ask ’em to come up here while the cal- 
cimining is being done? Just the thing, 
wouldn’t it be?” 

He collected the rest of the shelled peas 
and held them out in the direction of the 
rooster, while he smiled at his wife. 

“TI wish—I wish we'd never come here 
at all!” she answered, her voice breaking. 
“T wish we’d gone up to Maine, as we 
planned! I wish Fanny and Bill had 
stayed where they belonged, with that fiend- 
ish old stove!” 

She burst into tears. Pen got to his feet 
and put his arms around her. The rooster, 
seeing that no more shelled peas were forth- 
coming, philosophically began to peck open 
pods for himself. Teddy suddenly barked. 
A small boy came around the corner of the 
house. 

“Long distance call for Mr. Smith,” he 
announced. “ Pa says they said through 
the telephone that you was to come quick, 
no matter what you was doing.” He de- 
livered his message, and added the gratui- 
tous information: “ Pa says you city folks 
is more trouble than you is worth.” 


Pen was back from Wallace’s store with- 
in the half hour. 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” he announced, as 
he entered the porch. “I had a hard time 
explaining, though. I’m sure Fanny can’t 
be very well. She was kind of hysterical 
over the phone. They went out for a walk 
this morning, and when they came back the 
calciminers were at work, and the janitor 
wouldn’t make them go away because they 
—I mean Bill and Fanny—left the tele- 
phone off the hook all the time.” 

Berry opened her mouth to ask a ques- 
tion, then shut it again, and motioned her 
husband to continue. 

“ So I asked them to come and stay here 
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till the studio was in shape again. I said 
we'd be glad to have em. Fanny replied 
that I could safely bet that they were com- 
ing out, and that they were going to stay. 
So you see,” he concluded comfortably, 
“ everything is all right. We'll all stay out 
here all summer. Fanny will be good com- 
pany for you, and she can show you how 
that stove works.” 

“ Oh, we will, will we?” Berry answered. 
Her voice was pitched two octaves above 
normal. “ We will, will we? You listen 
to me, Perwyn Smith. We are going to 
start to pack this minute. We are going 
into town to-night and up to Maine to- 
morrow. I’ve had enough of Avalon!” 

“T would like to do a seascape,” Pen ac- 
knowledged, as the idea slowly percolated 
through his brain. “I’ve wanted to do a 
seascape all summer. Look here, Berry,” 
he added anxiously, “ I’m going to insist on 
one thing, though. They’ve got to keep 
Solomon — the rooster, I mean. I won't 
have him killed. I found him down by the 
spring pool just now, as I came in by the 
back way. He had chased that darned bull- 
frog into the middle, and wouldn’t let him 
come to land!” 

Vil 


“Tsn’t this simply glorious?” Fanny 
Carruthers exclaimed, pushing her own 
hammock into swifter motion by the pres- 
sure of her toe on her own porch. “ Isn’t 
it simply glorious!” 





“T’ll say it is,” Bill agreed, getting up to 
let Teddy outdoors. ‘No more city in 
ours! Why, I’ve written more this evening 
than I did all the time we were in town.” 

“T’m afraid I wasn’t especially nice to 
Berry,” Fanny said remorsefully. “I 
apologized afterward, though.” 

“ Do you know ”—the man spoke in the 
hushed undertone of confidences—“ do you 
know, Fan, I believe they were glad to go 
away from Avalon? I believe they wanted 
to go up to Maine all the time.” 

He paused, to let the astonishing signifi- 
cance of this statement sink in. 

“T hope they were,” Fanny said doubt- 
fully. “ Anyway, we’re back in our own 
home,” she added happily. 

“ Yes—isn’t it great?” Bill said, rising 
from his rocking chair to let Teddy into the 
house again. “ Let’s go to bed, Fan. My, 
isn’t it wonderful to hear those whippoor- 
wills again?” 

Down at the spring pool an especially 
bright moonbeam slipped to the surface of 
the water. The bullfrog ceased its con- 
tented croaking for a moment. On a branch 
near by, a big rooster opened one eye to the 
radiance, wondered if it could be day al- 
ready, and then, just to be on the safe side, 
crowed lustily. 

The moonbeam danced away. The bull- 
frog resumed his contented croaking. In- 
side the bungalow, Teddy rubbed his head 
closer to his master’s shoulder. 

Avalon slept. 





BROADCASTING 


H-O-L-E is the station 
From which I’m broadcasting, 






Sending out to all the nation 


Love that’s everlasting. 


But the instruments erected 
In such great profusion 


Do not catch my love projected, 


Or ‘twould cause confusion. 


For, you see, it is intended 
Just for ker exclusive, 


With the watts and voltage blended 


In a style elusive. 


She alone hears plainly stated, 
Gets my words’ true kernel— 


Station letters mean, translated: 
“Home of Love Eternal.” 


Gifford Green 










































The Frozen Money Lender 


THE STRANGE POSTHUMOUS CONFESSION OF A PHILANTHROPIC 





HEN John Jackson died in the 
prime of life, people wondered 
why he was called to abandon so 
many good works. The general opinion 
was that Heaven wanted him; that he had 
been snatched up in a chariot of fire, as it 
were, to do nobler deeds in a nobler sphere. 
This may have been the case; but whether 
the flaming vehicle went up with Jackson, 
or down, must be a question for casualists 
to determine after studying this singular 
story. 

The philanthropic world wept salt tears 
at the setting of a star when Jackson passed 
away. I mourned, too, because his gener- 
osity and his kindness were of a practical 
sort, and extended to personal friends. As 
a rule, your philanthropist, though always 
ready to help the world in a general way, 
has a rooted objection to finding half a sov- 
ereign for a hard-up acquaintance; but 
Jackson never took that view. He really 
possessed very refreshing ideas about money 
—ideas which well became a millionaire. 

Indeed, I should be the last man on earth 
to blast Jackson’s reputation, as the follow- 
ing pages are bound to do, but, unfortu- 
nately, there is no choice. He expressly 
commands me to make his story public, and 
with this mandate from another world I 
must perforce comply. 

After he was gone, a long letter, addressed 
to me, and marked “ private,” was found 
among his papers and memoranda. The 
communication recorded Jackson’s too fa- 
vorable opinion of myself, and inclosed the 
following statement, bidding me at the same 
time to publish his confession as widely as 
possible. 

I therefore seize this admirable oppor- 
tunity. The man’s memory is still green. 
The churches that he built still point with 
new white spires to the sky. The various 
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memorial tablets chronicling his worth have 
no tarnish on their gilt or stain upon their 
marble yet; but whether such epitaphs will 
be allowed to remain in their places after 
this astounding revelation must be a ques- 
tion for others to determine. 

The following chapters contain John 
Jackson’s statement exactly as he wrote it. 


Il 


As preface to this confession of what the 
world will probably regard as a crime, I 
desire to remind my fellow men that the 
vast fortune which I put to such admirable 
purposes came somewhat suddenly and un- 
expectedly into my possession ten years ago. 

My ambitions, I think, were always no- 
ble and lofty, but until I reached the age 
of thirty-five no opportunity to gratify them 
arose. Then, it will be recollected, the sud- 
den death of Ralph Jackson, a money lend- 
er of notorious and infamous memory, 
placed at my disposal a prodigious property. 

This man—this Uncle Ralph of mine— 
was a lonely, miserly old financier, whose 
regard for me was perhaps the only human 
trait in his atrocious character. Upon one 
occasion of our meeting he informed me, 
with a lack of judgment which ultimately 
cost him his life, that I was sole heir to his 
vast possessions. 

“T would take my money with me if I 
could,” said the old reprobate; “ but that 
is impossible; so you, being, as I think, 
the only blood relative I have in the world, 
may confidently expect to enjoy it in due 
Season.” 

I ventured to ‘petition him for a small 
advance upon the strength of this handsome 
promise; but that was another matter. My 
uncle would not part with a penny before 
it became absolutely necessary to do so. 

Now, while I never pretended any sym- 

















pathy with this bad old man; while I de- 
plored his methods of accumulating riches, 
and regarded his grasping instinct and vil- 
lainous system of sucking the lifeblood from 
his fellow creatures as abominable and a 
blot on civilization, yet I could but ac- 
knowledge that his final purpose with re- 
gard to myself did him some credit. 

I dwelt upon the subject, and examined 
it from every point of view. Here was a 
majestic mountain of this world’s goods at 
present being put to the basest possible pur- 
poses. Every day added to the enormities 
which my uncle was perpetrating. He de- 
voured widows’ houses; he drove strong 
men to commit suicide; he contrived to be 
a perfect terror to the fatherless and or- 
phan. He was a vampire that fluttered 
upon the windy side of the law, and carried 
its greedy iron claws sheathed in the softest 
velvet. 

As to mere cursings and threatenings, my 
uncle lived in an atmosphere of them. 
There was always a fist shaking under his 
wrinkled nose, there was always a threat 
ringing upon his ear; but he cared nothing 
for broken hearts and ruined homes. In 
fact, he was not a lovable man, or a de- 
sirable or necessary man, at all. 

I do not want to rob him of his due, or 
deprive him of such sympathy as some of 
those who read this narrative may see fit to 
bestow upon him; but I must insist upon 
the wholly deplorable position he occupied 
in the world. Had he been a worthier 
member of the community, had he shown 
at any time a spark of promise toward bet- 
ter things, I should not have considered 
myself justified in doing what I did. 

As it was, however, and with the added 
knowledge that his ill gained possessions 
would come into good hands, I found my 
conscience prompting me to definite action. 
As far as I recollect, my conscience said 
something of this sort: 

“Your relative is standing between you 
and a vast number of laudable and desir- 
able deeds. His death will be matter for 
national rejoicing. You will release the 
prisoners and captives bound in his iron 
chains; you will pardon and forgive the 
many fools from whom this man is exacting 
the bitter wages of folly; you will pour his 
accumulated wealth into channels well fit- 
ted to receive it. New places of worship 
must rise when he departs; hospitals must 
benefit by mighty donations; charitable in- 
stitutions must reap a harvest. The poor 
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will be assisted widely, for scientific amelio- 
ration of the hard lot of thousands is not 
impossible to him who shall skillfully han- 
dle this enormous sum of money. It would, 
therefore, seem well that Ralph Jackson 
should pass away. Providence put it into 
his mouth to tell you that you were heir to 
all his possessions. That was done with an 
object. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
Place your trust in Providence, and Provi- 
dence will assuredly help and protect you 
in this matter.” 

Of course, some may say that it was the 
devil, rather than my conscience, who ad- 
dressed me thus; but I must repeat that to 
me these words represented Providence’s 
private view of affairs, and that they left 
me in no manner of doubt or shadow of 
hesitation as to my future actions. From 
the conclusion that my Uncle Ralph should 
depart, it was but one step to the determi- 
nation that he must do so. 

I made answer to the voice within me, 
speaking thus: 

“ If, as you assert, Providence has taken 
this matter into consideration; if, in the 
opinion of Providence, a measure of evil 
must be wrought that abundance of good 
may follow, then I place myself unreserved- 
ly in the hands of Providence, and shall be 
content to abide by the result. My life, 
within its present circumscribed limits, has 
no value for me. I can only live honestly 
and honorably; but I desire to do good 
upon a gigantic scale. My ambitions are 
most exalted. I will, therefore, remove this 
money-lending infamy, and trust Provi- 
dence to help me through the mere vulgar 
details. If all goes well, then I shall know 
that in reality I have been the humble in- 
strument of Providence. If the act of ob- 
literating my uncle brings me into contact 
with temporal powers, and ultimately ends 
in my own destruction, then I shall assume 
that I misunderstood Providence, and that, 
after all, it did not consider me a suitable 
agent for the administration of Ralph Jack- 
son’s fortune. Be that as it may, my course 
appears clear in so far as the removal of 
my uncle is concerned.” 


Ill 


THE manner of the old gentleman’s going 
will be familiar to everybody. Fate gave 
the sinner into my hands upon the broad 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean. At that time 
I was filling the position of second engineer 
aboard the steamship Brent, which vessel, 
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among other matters, carried the British 
mail from Southampton to the West Indies. 
Happening to be in England, I saw my 
uncle, and suggested to him the desirability 
of resting from his labors and taking a brief 
holiday. 

“ Why not,” said I, “ come with me to 
the West Indies? Our journeys occupy a 
period of two months. By sailing to Ja- 
maica on the Brent, you will enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a sea voyage, will study life in 
a new world, and will greatly benefit your 
health.” 

To my amazement, he viewed the sug- 
gestion with favor. 

“ As to my health,” he answered, “ that 
requires no attention. I think I am made 
of iron; but a sea voyage would be well 
enough. I could spare two months, and 
by going I should escape a part of the 
English spring—a season which I greatly 
dislike.” 


So he came. His purpose was to leave 


my ship at Barbados, to view the Lesser 
Antilles, do a little business at Trinidad, to 
hound down an unfortunate soul who had 
fled from England and was known to be 
hiding at St. Thomas, and then, having 


combined profit and pleasure, to rejoin the 
Brent when she should return to Barbados 
on her homeward way. 

He sailed accordingly, and though my 
work prevented me from seeing as much of 
Uncle Ralph as I could have wished, yet 
we met pretty frequently, and enjoyed sun- 
dry opportunities for conversation. 

I do not think that I improved my stand- 
ing in his favor during that period. He ut- 
terly scouted my philanthropic notions; 
and when I turned the conversation to relig- 
ious themes he openly derided my weakness 
and scoffed at my views. Knowing, how- 
ever, that his end was approaching, I per- 
sisted in endeavoring to promote some 
righteous vein of thought in the man; and 
it has always been a subject of regret with 
me that I failed. 

Frankly, I had made up my mind that 
he should not reach Barbados; and it will 
be within the memory of most of those who 
peruse this narrative that my uncle failed 
to do so. He was cut off in mid-ocean, and 
the funeral lacked nothing. Indeed, all 
agreed that no more impressive spectacle 
had ever been witnessed upon the Brent. 

If I am anything at all, it is humanita- 
rian. I think my recent efforts against vivi- 
section and kindred atrocities will be suf- 
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ficient to stamp me as one who views the 
act of giving unnecessary pain to any ani- 
mal as base and degraded beyond expres- 
sion. I have always held this opinion. 
When approaching the question of my 
uncle’s extermination, it weighed heavily 
with me. 

At first, under the circumstances, death 
by drowning seemed to be indicated. Fa- 
cilities for suddenly and safely thrusting a 
human being overboard frequently occur at 
sea; and it would doubtless be easy to per- 
form my part of the work. But I thought 
of my uncle, too. Death by drowning is 
believed to be not unpleasant. Upon this 
point, however, I have grave doubts. One 
thing is certain—that a drowning man in- 
variably retraces his past before the end. 
The whole of his previous life is unfolded 
before him, vivid and clear-cut, in a flash 
of mental lightning. Now such a spectacle 
as that, painted upon the grim portal of 
death, would have been extremely trying 
for my uncle. I should never have forgiven 
myself for putting an old man to such need- 
less torture and discomfort. 

A sudden extinction of any sort—a de- 
parture giving him not a moment for 
thought upon his hereafter—was equally 
out of the question. I desired that he 
should have not less than five minutes to 
collect his thoughts, that his consciousness 
should then depart from him, that he should 
become insensible, and so, without bodily 
pain, should pass away gradually and even 
comfortably. 

All these conditions I was mercifully able 
to arrange for the old man. Few persons 
have made a better end, from a purely 
physical point of view. A simple euthana- 
sia terminated his abominable life. 


IV 


My official position on the Brent ren- 
dered my task comparatively easy. Among 
other concerns, the steamship’s refrigerator 
was under my control. Within this great 
chamber the cold is beyond power of words 
to describe. The north pole would prob- 
ably be mild and genial by contrast. In 
our freezing apparatus one’s breath is con- 
gealed almost as it leaves the body, and a 
diamond glitter of ice needles and frosty 
particles is visible on every fragment of 
frozen food. 

The company, with its usual considera- 
tion, provides special woollen articles of 
clothing for those whose business takes 
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them into the refrigerator. This precau- 
tion is necessary enough, especially in the 
equatorial regions, where such extreme vari- 
ations of temperature as would be represent- 
ed by the air outside the refrigerator and 
the air within it might rob a man of life at 
short notice. 

Into our refrigerator it was my humane 
wish to lure Uncle Ralph, if possible. Fail- 
ing this easy exit from existence, it might 
be necessary to choose some harder road. 

However, there was no difficulty. Incited 
thereto by a description of the wonderful 
machine, my uncle insisted upon seeing it 
for himself. Having obtained permission 
from the captain, I dressed the old man in 
the clothes proper to such an adventure, 
and took him with me into the refrigerator. 

He was nervous when I closed the great 
door behind me. For a moment he feared 
that I had no means of opening it again; 
but beneath the bright electric eye which 
lighted the chamber I explained that he 
need be under no apprehension. 

“ Could a man make himself heard here 
if the door banged on him and he had no 
key?” asked my uncle, 

“ Impossible! No sound would pierce 
these iron walls. Anybody in that position 


might have time to make his peace with 
Heaven, but that is all. Shouting would be 
quite in vain. Stupor and unconsciousness 
would speedily end in death.” 

“ Ah! Well, I’ve had enough of it,” said 


my uncle. “ The cold is biting into my 
bones. Open the door, John.” 

“ See this, uncle?” I said. “ Observe the 
frozen carcasses of oxen and sheep? They 
would last till Judgment Day in this arctic 
temperature.” 

“Let me out, I tell you!” he insisted. 
“T can’t stand this. It would reconcile a 
man to Hades!” 

I led him to an inner chamber, and then, 
slipping from his side, I ran to the door of 
the refrigerator and opened it. He had 
turned, and was following quickly, as I 
slammed the great iron door in his face. I 
caught one glimpse of the old man’s ex- 
pression under the electric light. It was 
altogether hostile to me. He evidently un- 
derstood my intentions. 

If opportunity had offered for making a 
codicil to his will, I do not doubt that even 
in those supreme moments he would have 
done so, rather than occupy himself with 
more exalted matters. Fortunately, his own 
clothes were in his cabin—at least, his coat 
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and waistcoat were—so he had neither pen- 
cil nor paper with which to leave any record 
before he passed away. He might have 
written with his finger in the hoarfrost on 
the wall, branding me there, in big letters, 
as a murderer; but I suppose the idea did 
not occur to him. 

One thing is certain—he had very little 
time, even to be angry. He must have 
passed peacefully away long before he was 
found—probably before he was so much as 
missed from the ship. 

On leaving the refrigerator, I met a com- 
panion, and took occasion to mention that 
my uncle had entered the chamber with 
me. 

“ But,” said I, “ he did not fancy it. In 
fact, he popped out again almost at once. 
He must have gone back to his cabin.” 

It was not until dinner time that Mr. 
Jackson’s name cropped up. Then his 
place was empty—an unusual circumstance, 
as he enjoyed the good living on board ship. 
My official position did not permit me to 
dine in the saloon, but a rumor quickly 
reached me that my uncle was missing, and 
I went to his cabin with a steward. Then 
we discovered that apparently he had not 
been in it since his visit to the refrigerator. 

My show of dismay was extreme. I 
roused the captain from his dinner, ex- 
plained that my uncle had left me at the 
refrigerator to return to his cabin, and that 
I had closed the freezing chamber imme- 
diately afterward. A search of the ship 
was ordered and undertaken. It resulted 
in nothing. 

Half an hour later, I again presented my- 
self before the captain, in a veritable agony 
of apprehension. I explained that it was 
just barely possible that my uncle might 
not have left the refrigerator when I sup- 
posed, or that he had reéntered it when my 
back was turned to the door, and that I had 
imprisoned him there. 

“If you have, you'll find nothing but a 
block of ice!” said the captain—which was 
what I myself anticipated. 

We found him huddled in a corner. His 
position could hardly be described as com- 
fortable. A frozen money lender is an ugly 
spectacle enough; and yet I am sure he had 
suffered very little indeed. As for his heart, 
that had been turned to ice or stone many 
years before. 

Our doctor did his level best, and speed- 
ily thawed my uncle; but it was too late to 
get life back into him. He had been at a 
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temperature which had definitely deprived 
him of earthly existence. 

I think everybody was sorry for me. No 
man knew that my hideous error represent- 
ed the gain to me of a million of money; 
nor did I let it be supposed that I knew it. 
The accident showed some haste and some 
stupidity upon my part, perhaps; but my 
harshest judges never allowed themselves 
to say more than that. How could I be ex- 
pected to know, when my uncle had de- 
clared that he was about to leave the re- 
frigerator, that he had not done so, or, hav- 
ing done so, had returned to it while my 
back was turned? 

At any rate, such shadow of suspicion as 
may have existed in base minds must long 
since have been dispelled. My achieve- 
ments, extending over ten years, speak for 
themselves and for me. The man who can 
impugn my motives, or question my aims, 
when he contemplates my public actions 
and private conduct during the past decade, 
must be actuated by motives of pure mal- 
ice. The world will assuredly scout his 
indictment. 
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Now, being myself bound for another 
shore, I set down the facts and ask the 
world to judge between me and my uncle. 
I could wish that opportunity might offer 
to have it out with Uncle Ralph. I should 
greatly rejoice to explain my reasons for an 
action he doubtless regarded, and may still 
regard, as unjust and ungrateful; but such 
an opportunity can never occur, for, look- 
ing upon his recorded actions and upon 
mine, no reasonable being will suppose that 
my uncle and I are likely to meet again 
anywhere. 

The blessings and prayers of thousands 
of people will not ascend for me in vain; 
while as for Uncle Ralph, without any de- 
sire to be flippant, I should conceive that 
never since his death has he complained of 
any undue lowness in the temperature of 
his environment. 

V 


Tuat is what John Jackson wrote. It 
remains for his astonished fellow creatures 
to consider his plea and pass judgment 
upon it. 





A VISION OF SPRING 


I trop the forest cold and white 
And locked in seeming death; 

The only sound my footsteps light, 
The only cloud my breath. 

All life, I thought, had taken wing 

Until the coming of the spring. 


But idly then I laid my ear 
Against an ancient tree, 

If I perchance its dream might hear, 
If it should dreaming be; 

And lo, all suddenly I found 

Myself upon enchanted ground! 


With rustling leaves the woods were green, 
The earth with moss was laid, 

And everywhere beneath the screen 
Birds twittered, unafraid. 

A herd of deer stalked stately by; 

From somewhere rang a blue jay’s cry. 


There came upon the southern breeze 
Of flowers a haunting trace; 

I thought to glimpse between the trees 
A nymph’s fair, laughing face— 

Such are the dreams the forest dreams 

Amid its snows and frozen streams! 


William Wallace Whitelock 
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HEN Randall Griffin brought an- 
other man back from the war, no- 
body in our city knew, except my- 

self, that he was doing expiation for a crime 
committed more than eighty years ago. He 
didn’t know himself, but if the good God, 
in His mercy, commutes the sentence of a 
sinner when his sons or his sons’ sons do 
what they can to right the wrongs he did 
on earth, then Captain Asa Griffin is now 
resting somewhat from his torments. 

For as long as I can remember—and I 
am past the threescore mark—the principal 
corner on the main street of our city has 
been a property without an owner. True 
enough, its taxes have been paid, and im- 
provements have been put upon it, but a 
trustee has paid the bills, and a trustee has 
reaped the benefits, even to the extent of 
riches. 

The Griffins—Captain Asa first, and then 
his son, and then his grandson—have been 
the trustees, and they have grown rich on 
their trust; but that is ended now. 

Time was when Saltfleet, like a dozen 
other ports of old New England, wrested 
its living from the mighty ocean. Hun- 
dreds of whaling barks made it their home 
port once in every four years, bringing in 
the oil and bone upon which the city’s 
wealth was founded. Its big men made a 
business and a sport of catching whales; its 
boys looked forward to a life upon the 
deep; its common men were sailors before 
the mast—big, burly, rough, rude, bearded 
men they were, from captain down to coop- 
er, who knew Hongkong and Fujiyama and 
the islands of the South Seas long before 
they had been maligned and praised by 
present-day discoverers. 

No man among them had a record more 
upright and honorable than Captain Asa 
Griffin. A hard man, ready with blows and 
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fierce with his abusive tongue, he was feared 
by his mates, by his crews, even by his 
owners. They used to tell a new man: 

“'You’d be happier in hell than on old 
Griffin’s ship!” 

And yet his men sailed with him year 
after year, because he had uncanny luck, 
or skill—whichever you believe in—in fill- 
ing up his casks with oil and making fat 
“lays” for himself and all his crew. 

It was in ’39 that he came into port with 
a young Frenchman as his second mate. 
Tall, blond, and debonair, the young man 
made a striking contrast as he stood beside 
the swarthy captain, and fairly danced with 
joy as he beheld the new world to which 
= good bark Four Brothers had brought 

im. 

A crowd was on the wharf as they warped 
in—good, strong, upstanding Yankees, the 
women drawing in their wide skirts to avoid 
contact with the black and greasy casks of 
sperm oil. Behind them rose the city, and 
it must have been a strange sight to the 
alien eyes of one accustomed to the towns 
of Brittany. 

But even at the first glance Léon Sou- 
vestre liked it and declared it his. In lan- 
guage that was all unconsciously profane, 
he voiced his pleasure and his determina- 
tion to bring hither the little family that 
was waiting for him far across the ocean. 
I cannot quote his exclamations here, be- 
cause the English he had learned at sea was 
patterned after that of Captain Asa, and 
he, as they used to say, “knew all the 
words of the Bible, but arranged them 
different.” 

Léon Souvestre liked Saltfleet. As the 
days and weeks passed, while they dis- 
charged the great casks of oil upon the 
wharf, and scraped the barnacles from the 
bottom of the Four Brothers for another 
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voyage, he wandered up and down the 
streets, his blue eyes beaming and his lips 
curved to a perpetual smile, declaring to 
every passer-by: 

“ By damn, this one fine town! I like 
to live here. C’est une belle ville!” 

It was a reasonable ambition, for if he 
was to keep his berth on the Four Brothers, 
or anywhere else in the whaling fleet, Salt- 
fleet, and not his native Brittany, would be 
his home port. 

Three years had passed already since he 
had seen his wife and little son—three years 
since he had sailed on a French merchant- 
man which, bound around Cape Horn, had 
come to grief against the cliffs of the Falk- 
land Islands. Captain Asa, putting into 
the harbor of Port Stanley, had found him 
stranded there, and had signed him on to 
take the place of a third mate who had been 
lost off the Cape of Good Hope. Later 
still, when the second mate had been 
drowned in a battle with a monster whale, 
Souvestre had been promoted to his place. 
He was a thorough seaman; otherwise he 
could never have competed, what with his 
lack of English and all, with the hardy 
breed of Saltfleet whalers. 


The Four Brothers was almost ready to 


sail again when Souvestre, wandering 
blithely about Saltfleet, chanced one day 
upon the public auction of a house and lot. 
It was a good half mile up the hill from the 
harbor front; and in a day when all of 
Saltfleet’s life—its business and its homes— 
were concentrated within sight and smell 
of the oil-soaked wharves and the square- 
rigged barks tied alongside, that half mile 
put the property far on the outskirts of the 
town. 

Only a few people had been attracted to 
the sale, and the auctioneer was swearing 
and sweating in a vain attempt to get a bid 
high enough to cover the cost of the fore- 
closure that had forced the place upon the 
market. 

As Souvestre came closer, the auctioneer 
turned upon him, and in words which came 
so fast that the Frenchman could compre- 
hend only the gist of what they meant, en- 
treated him to bid—to buy the place and 
keep it for a home. The whole town knew 
him by that time, you see, and knew that 
it was his ambition to make Saltfleet his 
future residence. 

Léon Souvestre, his pink face all a smile, 
looked off down the hill, over the tops of 
the houses near the water front, to the 
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placid harbor and the old Four Brothers, 
with her spars shining, and with new canvas 
furled for the voyage that was so near. He 
beamed again—and bid. 

“ Going once! Going twice! Anybody 
else got anything to say here?” bellowed 
the auctioneer. ‘“ Going three times! Last 
call, gentlemen! A fine, desirable corner 
property this. Very well! Gone—to Mr. 
Souvestre of the bark Four Brothers!” 


II 


Ir was, I suppose, the happiest moment 
in the young Frenchman’s life when he 
walked down the hill with the auctioneer 
to sign the papers and pay over the price 
he had bid. He had the money, for the last 
voyage had been a profitable one, and the 
second mate’s lay, as the old whalemen 
called the percentage that went to every 
man jack from the captain to the cabin 
boy, had been a good one. 

Less than a thousand dollars he paid, 
and the deed was made over to him and 
recorded at the county courthouse. Less 
than a thousand dollars—and that property, 
to-day the most prominent corner in the 
whole of Saltfleet’s business district—is now 
worth about half a million! 

A week later the Four Brothers sailed, 
and those who watched her down the har- 
bor saw the second mate scrambling up the 
rigging to the masthead for one last look 
at the home he had bought in Saltfleet. 

It was the last sight that he ever had of 
it. A year and six months later Captain 
Asa and a dozen men of his crew came home 
from St. Helena on the bark Advance. The 
Four Brothers had gone down in a great 
storm off the west coast of Africa, and 
among those lost was the second mate, Léon 
Souvestre. 

That is why the principal corner in our 
town has been for all these years without 
an owner. It was recorded in Léon Sou- 
vestre’s name, but Léon Souvestre was dead, 
and no one knew the little town in Finistére 
where his widow and his son were living. 
Upon Captain Griffin’s request, the court 
appointed the captain as trustee, and 
through the years that trusteeship has been 
renewed, while father, son, and grandson 
have administered the property, have made 
profitable improvements as Saltfleet has 
grown, and have lived—yes, have actually 
lived upon the swelling income from it. To 
all intents and purposes, it has been the 
Griffin fortune. 














And no one, save one man and that man’s 
son, myself, have known just how that 
property came into the bloody hands of 
Captain Griffin. " 

I 


My father sailed as cabin boy with Cap- 
tain Asa on that ill-fated voyage of the 
Four Brothers. Fifteen years old he was in 
39, and he looked forward to a career on 
the seas that would make him boat steerer, 
mate, and finally master of a whaler; but 
that one voyage, his first, was also his last. 
He was among those saved from the wreck, 
but never after he returned to Saltfleet 
would he so much as go down the har- 
bor for a fishing trip. 

Folks wondered at it, but he never ex- 
plained until he was an old man. Then he 
told me why, and his reason has seemed 
sufficient. 

On the day when they set sail from Salt- 
fleet there was no prouder whaling bark 
afloat than the old Four Brothers. A long- 
legged ship she was—not, as Captain Asa 
often remarked, one of those “ flat-bot- 
tomed buter boxes they build by the mile 
and saw off any length you want.” She had 
thirty-two seasoned whalemen in her fore- 
castle, the master and three mates on the 
after deck, four sturdy boats swinging from 
the cranes, and rows of white oak casks and 
provisions for three years or more in her 
hold. They were to be gone four years, or 
perhaps five, before Saltfleet would see them 
again. 

Down the harbor, like a great white bird, 
she spread her broad sheets of snowy new 
canvas, mastheaded her yards, and, shaking 
off the lethargy of the lazy time in dock, 
headed southward through the North At- 
lantic. Across the Gulf Stream, down 
through the horse latitudes, battling the 
stormy seas of the equator, stripped some- 
times to the bare poles as the gales of 
the South Atlantic buffeted the little bark 
here and there—but always southward, 
pressing on and on by every slant of wind 
toward the tempestuous Horn. 

Days and weeks, wind and waves, and 
an occasional friendly sail. No need of any 
lookout for whales now, for this was not 
the hunting ground; but now and again the 
command would be given, the mates would 
lower away the boats, and the crews would 
bend their backs in pursuit of an imaginary 
leviathan. Making sail or shortening it; 
then the trade winds, with sharp squalls and 
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bursts of rain from the eastward, and the 
old salts singing: 


Oh, Johnny was no sailor; 

Still he shipped on a Yankee whaler— 
Renso, boys, renso! 

He could not do his duty. 

He tried to run away then; 

They caught and brought him back again, 

And he said he never would go again— 
Renso, boys, renso! 


But no man on board was so light-heart- 
ed as Léon Souvestre. He was a property 
owner in Saltfleet. With his percentage of 
this voyage he would bring his wife and son 
from Brittany, and they would be Ameri- 
cans. At night, on the starboard watch, 
he burst into little snatches of French song, 
and stretched his arms toward the Southern 
Cross as the harbinger of good to him and 
his. 

Then through the giant seas of the Horn 
the ship worked into the softer airs and 
calmer waters of the Pacific, into the rich 
whaling grounds of those far-gone years; 
and then the fun . 

“ Thar she blows and bellers and breeches 
—a sparm!” the lookout would cry. 

Then the boats were lowered away—the 
master’s, the first mate’s, the se¢ond mate’s, 
all racing for the spouting whale, the men 
pulling for dear life for the honor of get- 
ting the first iron in the mountain of blub- 
ber that lay along the surface. In a weird 
mixture of French and English, Souvestre 
would urge his crew onward—would beg 
and implore and entreat them to break their 
oars, to make the little boat fly faster and 
still faster, that his boat header might sling 
the first harpoon. Then came the battle 
with the maddened whale, and at last the 
kill. 

The oak casks began to fill with sperm 
oil, and the Four Brothers cruised west- 
ward, her sails no longer snowy white, her 
decks all greasy, and the forecastle smelling 
of the oil stored down below. But that 
meant only money, not discomfort, to the 
crew, and they roared their ditties as they 
hauled away: 


My boy he was a sailor, he sailed away to sea; 
Heave away, my hearties! Heave away, my 
boys! 
He sailed upon a vessel, a whaling for to go; 
Heave away, my hearties! Heave away, my 
boys! 


And so on through a score of verses. It 
wes a good ship and a happy one, in spite 
of Captain Asa’s tirades when things didn’t 
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go to suit him; and his French second mate 
was the “ singingest ” man aboard. 

As the Four Brothers became heavy with 
cargo, Captain Asa held his course still 
westward, aiming to round the Cape of 
Good Hope and to make St. Helena, Na- 
poleon’s place of exile, which had become a 
port of call for New England whalers. 
There they would discharge their oil and 
take on empty casks and new provisions to 
continue the voyage. Time was naught to 
them. Unlike the great ocean liners of to- 
day, their voyages were measured by years, 
not by the days and hours of a time-table. 
If they went from place to place by the 
longest way around, it was always with the 
hope that one more whale, or two, might 
be added to their catch. 

Westward through the Indian Ocean; 
westward around the southernmost point 
of Africa; then northerly toward the rock- 
bound island of St. Helena. Even Captain 
Asa’s grim lips relaxed as he whiffed the 
sperm oil in hundreds of casks below decks; 
and though it was in this same latitude that 
he had been wrecked four years before, 
Léon Souvestre gave thought to nothing but 
the joie de vivre, and the knowledge that 


his percentage of that oil would pay the 
passage of his family from Finistére to 
America and set them up housekeeping in 
true Yankee style. 


It was mid January, and unbelievably 
hot, save for the breeze that drove them 
steadily onward. Then, suddenly, the wind 
died away, and for half a day they lay like 
“@ painted ship upon a painted ocean ”— 
their sails flapping idly, the men stretched 
full length wherever they could find shelter 
from the burning sun, Captain Asa wildly 
cursing the long swell that rocked them like 
a fisherman’s bob. 

Somewhere beyond the horizon a hurri- 
cane was blowing, sending out those waves 
from the center of its violence; but it 
seemed impossible, beneath that coppery 
sky, that it would come their way. Even 
if it did, they knew the stanch seaworthi- 
ness of the old Four Brothers. 

And then, almost in a flash, the gale was 
upon them. The sails, idly flapping one 
moment, were whipped to ribbons in the 
next, before the sailors could spring aloft 
to furl them in safety. A man went over- 
board from the rigging, his insecure grasp 
wrenched loose by the wild pitching of the 
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Four Brothers. He was gone before a rope 
could be thrown to him, or a boat lowered, 
even had it been possible in such sea and 
wind to lower a boat. 

By nine o’clock that night the old bark, 
now under spencers and staysails, was well- 
nigh out of control. Fore and aft across 
her deck the waves washed mountain high, 
so that no man could keep his footing in the 
smother. A squall of extra fury blew away 
the little sails at last; but even under the 
bare masts the ship was flattened down into 
the sea until it seemed as if she could never 
rise again above the water. 

With a crash the foremast went over- 
board, in a tangle of ropes and splinters. 
The mainmast followed, and then the miz- 
zen. lLashing themselves to the rail, the 
men worked like mad to chop away the 
ropes, so that the weight of the masts should 
not pull the bark to leeward until she went 
completely over. 

In among them, laboring with the frenzy 
of a dozen other men, Souvestre hacked with 
ax and knife, while the waves swirled waist 
deep past him—threw him down, and tried 
to carry him away with them over the 
stern. 

Even now the gale refused to yield its 
prey, stripped though it was. The next 
great wave carried away the forward hatch, 
the hurricane house, the galley; it stove in 
two boats swinging from their cranes, and 
carried off three men of the crew. 

To add to the confusion and the danger 
there was a thump, followed by a crash, as 
a cask of oil broke loose below and rolled 
rampaging against the stout timbers of the 

old. 

Just as a single ninepin may knock down 
all the rest, so that single barrel of oil, 
shifting by itself at first, loosened the whole 
cargo. With every storm-tossed roll of the 
ship the barrels whirled their way to speed 
her destruction. No longer could the old 
Four Brothers shake herself erect; now she 
was at the mercy of the wind and waves. 

More and more she settled, as the waves 
pounded in the open hatches and filled the 
hold. Slower and slower, even in that tem- 
pestuous sea, she pitched. A drenching 
rain, punctuated by vivid flashes of light- 
ning and bursts of thunder like the crack 
of doom, came down madly as the men 
crowded for the two remaining boats. 

The old Four Brothers was going down. 

The leeward whaleboats were already in 
the water when the sailors crowded into 
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them and slashed away the ropes that still 
held them fast. Two little boats for nearly 
thirty men—and those two boats their only 
hope! 

The death rattle was in the throat of the 
old ship as the two boats desperately pulled 
away. A lightning flash illumined the 
scene of destruction for a split second of 
time—the rails awash, the stumps of masts 
sticking up like storm-blasted forest trees. 
A second flash—and their eyes turned to- 
ward the after deck, and even above the 
storm my father heard their screams of im- 
potent despair. 

For in the midnight darkness the two 
boats had pulled away, leaving two men 
and a boy to go down with the ship—Cap- 
tain Asa, his second mate, Léon Souvestre, 
and his cabin boy, my father. 


Vv 


TWENTY years later, in the Civil War, 
my father was to face death many times, 
but never with such terror, such foreboding, 
as at that midnight moment on the stormy 
deep. Even such poor chance of life as the 
small boats afforded was denied him then, 
for they could not get back. Already they 
were fifty yards away, when yet another 
flash disclosed them, and with a final shud- 
der the Four Brothers slipped down for the 
last time—down and down and down. 

But Captain Asa’s great left hand was in 
his collar as they sank, while with his right 
he wrenched loose the after hatch. Down, 
down, down, in the welter of waves, until 
the very life seemed to be squeezed out of 
him. Then mercifully up again, so that he 
got a gulp of air before another wave en- 
gulfed them. 

With a mighty heave Captain Asa hurled 
the boy upon the makeshift raft; then, 
while it tilted beneath his weight until it 
was almost vertical in the sea, the man 
himself clambered aboard. The two of 
them, face down, crept toward the middle 
of their tossing craft and clung together, 
while they panted for breath between the 
sweep of the waves. 

Suddenly they felt their raft tilt down- 
ward once again at the far side. It was 
more than the heave of the sea; it was some 
new weight adding itself to the burden of 
the hatch. In a flash of lightning they 
both saw the head, the hands, of Léon Sou- 
vestre, fixed in a deathlike grip upon the 
coaming as he struggled to raise himself to 
a place of safety with the other two. 

11 


“Get off there, damn you!” shouted 
Captain Asa. 

The mate made no response. Still des- 
perately he tried to haul himself aboard, 
while the waves drove him back. Now his 
body was half over the edge, and the raft 
was tilting precariously. 

“ Get off, damn you!” Captain Asa yelled 
again; and with his heavy boot he kicked 
at the young Frenchman’s hands, hammer- 
ing them to make him let go. 

Bruised and bleeding, Souvestre still 
clung on, fighting for life. 

“Let him stay!” screamed the boy. 
“ Let him live!” 

“No!” Captain Asa shouted, and again, 
almost in the presence of his Maker, he 
cursed Souvestre, and kicked at him to drive 
him to his death. “ This hatch won’t hold 
but two; he’s got to go!” 

Perhaps the second mate was thinking in 
that moment of the home he had bought. 
Perhaps his thoughts were far away in Fin- 
istére. At any rate, he still labored to drag 
himself upon the slender raft. With almost 
superhuman strength he succeeded in get- 
ting first one leg, and then the other, over 
the edge. Exhausted he lay there, while 
the angry waves pounded at him and at the 
other two. 

“This raft won’t hold three,” Captain 
Asa shouted. “It’s ours, I tell you—you 
get off!” 

Then for the first time Souvestre spoke. 

“ Mon Dieu, Cap’n Griffin,” he implored, 
“let me stay! I want to live, too—I not 
want to die yet. Mon Dieu, give me a 
chance to live!” 

His voice rose to a scream of entreaty; 
but now Captain Asa was silent. Inch by 
inch he was creeping over the wave-washed 
raft toward the young Frenchman—inch by 
inch, while the boy clung with his finger 
nails to the cracks of the boards and looked 
over his shoulder at stalking tragedy. 

The lightning flashed with a crackle of 
nearness. Captain Asa drew back his foot, 
then kicked out viciously. A scream of 
death echoed above the reverberations of 
the thunder; and Léon Souvestre was seen 
no more. 

Throughout the rest of that long night 
the boy lay on the raft, unmindful of the 
storm, unconscious of any effort to cling to 
the hatch—his mind in a turmoil nearing 
insanity, retching in the horror of his ex- 
perience. He had seen murder done. He 
was alone with the murderer! 
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With daylight the storm wore itself away, 
and late that afternoon Captain Asa and 
my father were picked up by a clipper ship 
that had already found the first mate’s 
whaleboat with its dozen men. The other 
boat was never heard of. 

That was why Captain Asa Griffin, ask- 
ing the court to name him as trustee of 
Léon Souvestre’s property in Saltfleet, was 
able to state definitely that his second mate 
was dead. 

And that was why my father never went 
to sea again. - 


Un tEss I am to write a novel—and that 
is very far from my intention—TI shall have 
to pass by nearly eighty years with just a 
paragraph. Eighty years, during which 
Captain Asa Griffin voyaged the seas again 
and again, until at last he retired to a re- 
spected old age in Saltfleet, and devoted 
himself to the care of his property—his 
property, he called it, though you and I 
know that it was really none of his. He 
was a hard, arrogant, unrepenting old man, 
who, even in the presence of my silent 
father, never showed the slightest remorse 
for the crime that he had done. 

Eighty years, during which his son John 
took up the burden and the profits of the 
valuable property on our main street. 
Eighty years—to the time when Captain 
Asa’s grandson, Randall Griffin, received in 
his own hands the family trust. Not one 
of the three so much as made an inquiry 
about the family of Léon Souvestre—the 
man whose money had paid for the prop- 
erty; the man who had been kicked to his 
death in mid ocean. 

It was Saltfleet’s opinion that the Griffins 
were going to the dogs. Unlike Captain 
Asa, John Griffin had been a weakling, and 
now Randall, at twenty-five, was giving 
himself over to the cardinal of all New 
England sins—idleness. In looks he was 
like old Captain Asa, but there were no 
deeds to his credit. While others worked, 
he dawdled through his days and weeks in 
lazy, selfish indolence. Even his friends 
said: 

“Oh, if Ran only had to do something 
besides play, what a man he would be!” 

But he didn’t have to. The income from 
Léon Souvestre’s investment supported him 
in ease. 

And then the war came. Some faint 
spark of his old grandsire seemed to stir 
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him then, and he was among the first of 
Saltfleet’s boys to enlist for the training 
camps. Within three months he was in 
France, a lieutenant, and brigaded, so we 
heard, with a French regiment to learn the 
practicalities of war. 

A young French sublieutenant—young in 
years, but old by that time in the art of 
fighting—was assigned to teach the Ameri- 
can all he knew. Side by side they topped 
the trenches or huddled in the noisy, muddy 
safety of their dugout; and Randall Griffin 
and Georges Luzel—a Yankee soldier and 
a Breton fisherman, who in the ordinary 
course of things could never have had one 
single thought in common—came to know 
each other in the manner of two primitive 
men. 

To Georges their companionship was a 
thing of overwhelming wonder, for America 
had long been the land of his dreams. 
When he“casually learned that Randall 
came from Saltfleet, his voluble excitement 
knew no bounds. 

“ Sal’flee’-—Sal’flee’!” he exclaimed. “I 
know Sal’flee’. My great-grandfather was 
there once, many, many years ago.” 

But Randall was only mildly interested 
in the young Frenchman’s ancestor. 

“ Oui,” Georges went on. “ My great- 
grandfather, he was there in Sal’flee’—he 
bought a little farm there long ago, and 
planned to take his family there to live.” 

“Why didn’t he do it, then?” Randall 
inquired. 

Georges Luzel shrugged his expressive 
shoulders. 

“ It was that he was lost at sea and never 
heard from afterward. My great-grand- 
mother and my grandfather—father of my 
mother—waited long, but he never came; 
and so we all have stayed in Finistére. 
Some time I shall show you the letter that 
he wrote before he sailed upon that barque 
de baleine—what you call it, whale ship. 
Perhaps you can tell me about the little 
_— whe bought, and what has since become 
of it.” 

The next time that he had permission, 
Georges brought back a yellowed paper, 
which he proudly placed in Randall’s hands. 
In the faded writing the young American 
read the date line: 


Saltfleet, 24 Aoit, 1830. 


Still without comprehension, he freely 
translated the writer’s passionate appre- 
ciation of the fine American city of Salt- 
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fleet, and his intense desire to make in it a 
home for himself and his little family. 


I have to-day bought house and land where 
we shall live—we three together in this rich coun- 
try. It is upon a hillside, where you can look 
out down the harbor and see the good bark Four 
Brothers come in when I have been on voyage. 
And we shall be so happy there. My captain is 
M. Asa Griffin— 


As if the letter had suddenly caught fire 
in his hand, Randall dropped it, and sank 
down on the firing step. 

“ My captain—Asa Griffin!” 

His own grandfather! 

“What name had your great-grand- 
father?” he inquired hoarsely. 

“ Souvestre—Léon Souvestre. But what 
is wrong, my friend?” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” Randall replied. 

The heir of the Griffin trust had been 
found at last; but even as Randall started 
to reveal the story, the selfish devil in him 
whispered: 

“Why? Why tell him anything about 
it? He doesn’t know—he never will know, 
unless you are fool enough to explain. Why 
give this Frenchman the fortune that has 
kept you comfortable?” 

“His captain’s name was Griffin—like 
yours,” Georges discovered. 

“Ves, yes—there are many of that 
name,” Randall replied. 

“But do you know the little farm he 
bought — my _ great-grandfather?” Luzel 
eagerly inquired. 

Randall shook his head. 

“ No,” he lied. ‘“ Probably some one else 
has got it now, after all these years.” 

“T shall go there some day myself,” said 
Georges. ‘“ Perhaps I can make claim—” 

But in Lieutenant Griffin burned a single 
thought: 

“ He'll be killed, probably, and then the 
property will stay with me.” 

And that hope stayed his tongue in days 
and weeks that followed, while he avoided 
Luzel and all his prattling questions about 
Saltfleet. Each time they went over the 
top he prayed that it might be the death 
trip of the sublieutenant, but each time the 
young Frenchman came back laughing and 
reiterating his intention of becoming a com- 
patriot, a fellow townsman, of his good 
friend Griffin. 

VII 


At last there came a morning when the 
lifting barrage found them aloné between 





the lines, far ahead of the troops they were 
leading, and in the midst of a hell of bul- 
lets from the German trenches. Flat on 
their faces they crawled back toward their 
own line, seeking whatever shelter might 
be in the way where they could rest secure; 
but it was unfought ground, smooth and 
unpitted—unpitted save for a single shell 
hole in their way. 

Toward that one hope they wriggled, 
while the bullets raked the air above their 
heads; and into it Randall tumbled before 
Georges could reach it. 

It was a shallow thing—poor enough pro- 
tection for a single man; and as the French- 
man came to the edge Randall bared his 
teeth and motioned him back. 

“This is mine!” he snarled. “ It’s only 
big enough for one. Get out!” 

“But, mon ami,” Luzel remonstrated, 
“T want to live as well as you. It is our 
only chance together.” 

“No!” screamed the other. “Go on! 
Get out!” 

He reached back for a pistol to enforce 
his command, but at that second a shell 
dropped near, burst, and shook the earth 
with the force of its explosion. Stunned, 
the two men lay as dead. 

It must have been out of Randall Grif- 
fin’s inherited subconsciousness that there 
suddenly leaped a picture of the sea—a fu- 
rious storm—a wreck—a raft tossing in the 
mountainous waves—a lightning flash—a 
man, the very picture of himself, with foot 
drawn back to kick another man off to his 
death—and the desperate, pleading eyes of 
Georges Luzel. 

It lasted only a moment, but it was an 
eternity of terror piled on terror, an awak- 
ening, revealing vision of the crime he was 
about to commit. 

“ Georges, Georges!” he shouted, as con- 
sciousness gradually returned. ‘“ Come here 
—come here quickly—there’s room for 
both of us!” 

Unmindful now of whizzing bullets, he 
raised himself and dragged the still uncon- 
scious Frenchman in beside him. He 
poured water from his canteen over the 
man’s face until he blinked and opened his 
eyes. 

“Thank God!” he cried hysterically 
while Luzel slowly groped his way back 
from oblivion. 

“T dreamed—I dreamed that we were 
far out on the ocean,” Georges murmured, 
“and that I—” 
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“ Don’t say it,” Randall interrupted. “I 
know already!” 

Wonderingly they lay huddled side by 
side, barely hidden from the enemy. 

“When this war is over, Georges,” said 
Randall at last, “ you will come back to 
Saltfleet with me. I know your little farm 
there. I knew it when you showed me that 
old letter, but I didn’t want to tell you be- 
cause—well, I and my father and my grand- 
father have lived off its income for many 
years. I know now, I think ”—he shud- 
dered—‘“ how it came into our family. It 
is yours at last; only you will find not a 
little farm, but a great, valuable, splendid 
business property, of which you will be the 
rich landlord. Can you forgive me, Georges 
—can you forgive me and my father and 
my grandfather?” 
“One forgives easily that which brings 
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an unknown fortune, mon ami,” said 


Georges Luzel. 
VIII 


THERE isn’t much more to be told. 

It was a day’s sensation when Georges 
Luzel came to Saltfleet, and, with Randall 
Griffin, went before the court to receive in 
his own right the corner lot that Léon Sou- 
vestre bought eighty years ago; but it was 
a seven days’ wonder when Randall, freed 
from his unearned income, went to work 
and showed himself the man his friends had 
always said he could be if he would. 

And if, as I said in the beginning, the 
righteous act of a son or a son’s son is ac- 
cepted as vicarious expiation, then Captain 
Asa Griffin stands one step nearer to the 
Throne of Grace. His wanton murder of 


his second mate has been atoned. 








IN THE FIRELIGHT 


Dear, we can bridge the space between the stars, 
And bid the moon hang low; 






We two can hear the music of the spheres, 
And catch the measured march of passing years 
Across a world of snow. 


A green log hisses in the chimney place: 


A red spark falls. 


The flickering fingers of the fire are traced 


Along four walls. 


Lo, in the embers rise the towers of Troy; 
See there, beside that little flame, the horse! 
And Priam’s palace, blazing, falls once more— 


Beauty profaned by force. 


There’s jeweled Carthage—see the city gates; 
And deathless Dido, dying, proudly waits 
On her high funeral pyre. 


There’s wind to-night beneath those stars 
So bleakly hung above the world; 


The clouds ride high in silent line, 
Their tattered pennants furled. 
Within, the flicker of our firelight falls 


On our four walls. 


Dear, we can bridge the space between the stars, 
And bid the moon hang low; 






We two can hear the music of the spheres, 
And catch the measured march of passing years 
Across a world of snow. 





Mary Louise Mabie 






















The Man of the Miracle 


THE STRANGE STORY OF A MODERN MEDICAL MYSTERY 


By Vance Thompson 
Author of “Eat and Grow Thin,” “The Carnival of Destiny,” etc. 


XXI 


i LD Hiram!” J. B. shouted trium- 
phantly. “Old Hiram!” 

He got his arms around the rag- 
ing old man who had burst into the room, 
and who seemed bent upon diving through 
the broken window. 

“ You’ve been long enough coming, J. B.! 
There, let me be! Is nobody going to kill 
that young devil?” 

“Steady on, Hiram! 


now!” 

“ Kill him! And that fat quack! And 
here’s Ogle, too, eh? And Brine! Brine, 
damn you, I'll attend to you! But, Dan, 
Dan, get that actor fellow! Get him!” 

“ Don’t worry, Mr. Jenks—my men are 
after him,” said one of the quiet men. It 
was big O’Farrell, who had gone over to the 
window. “We'll catch him all right, 
whether he’s smashed himself to pieces or 
not!” 

“ Old Hiram!” 

J. B. was pawing him over, stroking him, 
touching him as lovingly as if he were a 
scarab. 

“Old J. B.!” 

Their hands clung together. 

“T knew you’d come, J. B.!” 

“T certainly came, Hiram!” 

The lawyers had drifted together into a 
corner. Mr. Ogle was still quaking through 
all his soft, fat carcass. His very diamonds 
seemed to wabble and shake like water; but 
the black-visaged little Mr. Brine was mas- 
ter of himself, and ready of tongue. The 
man he spoke to was Cree—a broken and 
drooping Cree, whose stars seemed to have 
blinked out, leaving him helpless and un- 
protected. He listened feebly to Mr. Brine, 
who was saying: 


You're all right 


“Dr. Cree, I do not understand this 
extraordinary scene—this violence; but 
neither Mr. Ogle nor myself are to be in- 
timidated by such an illegal raid, or by 
bluster, or by O’Farrell’s detectives, who 
have no standing in law. We shall continue 
to act as your legal advisers—umless, of 
course, there are reasons of which we are.as 
yet ignorant. Understand this, Dr. Cree— 
you may count upon us!” 

He turned to O’Farrell. 

“You at least seem to be sane, O’Far- 
rell, and you know the law. What does this 
raid mean? What do you think you’ve got 
against my client?” 

“ Don’t ask me, Mr. Brine,” the detec- 
tive answered amicably, “for business is 
business. It’s up to Mr. Jenks and Mr. 
Macraw to do the talking.” 

“ Well, for the moment, then, we might 
as well be going, Ogle,” Mr. Brine remarked 
smoothly. 

“ Take ’em out,” old Hiram commanded. 
“ Let ’em wait downstairs.” 

“T guess they'll wait, all right,” J. B. 
said grimly. “I heard a pretty interesting 
conversation between them and this Cree 
doctor fellow, and, as you know, it didn’t 
lack other witnesses. You’ve dropped 
those papers, I see, Brine. Anything wrong 
with my signature? Pick ’em up, Shana- 
han. Thanks!” 

Old Hiram had calmed down a little, but 
when he turned his eyes on Dr. Cree a new 
burst of rage bubbled out of him. 

“ You—you damned quack!” he shouted. 

Slowly Dr. Cree went toward the door 
to the left. He had not spoken one word 
since that dire yell from J. B. tore the stars 
out of his heaven and loosened the catas- 
trophe in the quiet room. It was not that 
the clever scheme of roguery and plunder 
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had failed at the last moment. Many 
schemes had failed in his troubled life. It 
was something worse and more devastating 
—science had failed him. His accomplices 
had failed him—his mysterious accom- 
plices, the swaying lights and magnetic 
passes and hypnotic drugs. The dark om- 
nipotence of his science had crumbled in 
his hands, and there was nothing left. 

J. B.’s jeering voice pierced through to 
his understanding. 

“ Hypnotize me?” J. B. was saying. 
“You silly fool! Hypnotize me? Hell! 
Did you think you could play your hanky- 
panky with me?” 

No, there was nothing left. He did not 
answer the banker’s taunting voice. He 
did not even look at J. B. 

“T’m going in there,” he muttered. 

No one interposed. Brokenly, slowly, 
he dragged his way to the door to the left, 
and went in. It was dark in the room, and 
he called his wife’s name: 

“ Ada! Ada!” 


The detectives had withdrawn. Shana- 
han had followed the lawyers in their re- 
treat, with Claude Allingham like a 
bleached shadow at his heels. Alone in the 
middle of the miracle room stood the great 
financial firm of Jenks & Macraw, bankers 
—Mr. Hiram Jenks, bald-headed, fiery- 
faced, barefooted, in purple pyjamas; and 
Mr. J. B. Macraw in trousers and dressing 
gown, his harsh face beaming. 

Their hands met again. 

“Old J. B.!” 

“ Old Hiram!” 

XXII 


THE room into which Dr. Cree entered 
was dark. He had closed the door behind 
him, and he halted, listening. The room 
was very still. 

“ Ada!” he whispered. 

“T am here, Ira!” 

He found her crouching on the floor be- 
side the bed. He tried to lift her up, but 
she said: 

“Let me be, Ira!” 

She fell back into the same position, with 
one arm stretched out on the bed. As his 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
he could make out the outline of her shoul- 
ders, the whiteness of her face. 

For a while he stood looking down at her 
irresolutely, moving one hand over the 
other in a meaningless way. At last he sat 
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down on the bed. Once he tried to speak, 
but no words came; and he remained there, 
silent, unmoving, save for the slow, cease- 
less motion of his hands, sliding over each 
other. 

It was the woman who spoke first. 

“ Have they gone, Ira?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, after a 


use. 

The effort he had made to bring out the 
words seemed to have broken the spell of 
his silence. He began to speak in a hushed 
voice, as if he were speaking to himself— 
to something deep within him. The words 
came without hesitation, in a slow, whis- 
pering stream, flowing on and on in the 
darkness. 

If he was speaking to himself, it was also 
of himself he spoke—apparently without 
thought of the woman crouching at his 
knees, though now and then her name came 
to his lips. There was nothing left of him 
—nothing left of the glitter and dominance 
and warmth of that radiant personality— 
but this dull, self-commiserating voice, 
anonymous, in the dark. 

“T don’t know whether they have gone 
or not. If they go, others will come. That 
is a strange thing, that people come to me, 
always, everywhere. They cannot let me 
alone. They never could. That is why I 
never had a chance. I am a strong man. 
I am stronger than any of them, but they 
fasten on me. They have always fastened 
on me. And now—” 

The voice went on and on, with self-pity- 
ing monotony. The man did not seem to 
be trying to justify himself in his own 
eyes. It was rather as if he were trying to 
explain himself to himself—to that some- 
thing deep within him. His life seemed to 
be going past his eyes like a moving picture 
upon a screen, and his words were a com- 
ment upon it. 

He saw his youth, too vehement for the 
petty village where he was born; his exile 
into a crafty world; and then his efforts to 
force himself through a medical college. 
Almost he had reached the door through 
which he could walk out into the profession 
he loved, into safety and honor; and then 
came the tragic thing that had wrecked the 
young, brilliant, ambitious life. 

He had been a boy, not twenty; and the 
woman with whom he lodged—a woman 
nearly twice his age—had forced him into 
marriage with her. That was the tragedy 
that wrecked him. He had filed from her, 
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and had tried to complete his studies in an- 
other medical school; but she had run him 
down. Again he had fled, into vagabond- 
age, quackery, charlatanism. A man must 
live somehow. 

“For God’s sake, don’t talk of her!” 
Ada begged. 

Some of his words had found a way to 
her understanding, and she shuddered. He 
did not seem to hear her. For the moment 
there was nothing in him but self-pity and 
the dull anger with which he thought of that 
old woman who had fastened upon him, 
who had squatted on his shoulders, her bony 
legs twisted around his neck, throttling his 
youth. 

She alone was guilty, only she. She had 
robbed him of his career, of his dream of 
greatness. How he had struggled to fight 
his way up to honor, learning, achievement! 
Always she had come im to pull him down 
and drive him back into vagabondage and 
dishonor and trickery. Her fault—the 
hag’s fault! Again and again he had got 


his foot on the ladder, and again and again 
she jerked it away and brought him down. 

And then Ada Calamy came, and to- 
gether they began to build. It was because 


he loved her that he had not told her of 
the hag of the past—that was the reason. 

And then he had made his great discov- 
ery. He had found the secret of youth— 
aye, he had found it, he! The glory of it 
dazed him. The future was his. At last 
he would win honor, repute, success. The 
sanatorium began to take form. Ada did 
that. It was her hospital experience that 
made it sane and real. And then— 

It happened as it always had happened. 
He had gone to a lawyers’ office in Cedar 
Street; and Ogle & Brine had got him out 
of a difficulty about practicing medicine 
without a license. What had the whirling 
cathodic rays of his miracle to do with 
medicine? 

He had told them of his medical educa- 
tion so nearly completed in that little col- 
lege in the West. Why had he named the 
city? Why? Destiny—his cruel destiny! 
He was in the hands of fate, like a child 
yanked along the street by a blind beggar. 
The cunning lawyers, curious by profes- 
sion, had discovered that first unbreakable 
marriage—for the hag would not let the 
chain be broken—and his later bigamous 
marriage to Ada Calamy. 

He was in their hands—to do as he was 
bid, to play his part in the obscure vileness 


of their schemes, until they had tied him up 
hand and foot. He was a thing to be used 
—he and the power of his science. They 
had degraded him. Worse still, they had 
dragged down into swindling roguery ‘his 
miraculous ‘discovery, for which mankind 
had sought for thousands of years. He had 
found out the great secret of life, and they 
had used it to trick a silly old man. That 
was his bitterest thought. 

But had he indeed made the wonderful 
discovery? Was it true? His brain reeled 
with doubt. He had just seen his science 
crumble up in his hand—seen the invincible 
waves of hypnosis turned back and shat- 
tered on the rock of a man’s will. 

Was it all a lie? Was everything a lie? 
Even he himself, with life that seemed to 
storm within him and clamor for conquest 
—was that, too, merely a shadow—a 
dream? 

Ada stirred and moaned uneasily. She 
had not tried to stay the dull flow of his 
words—so well she knew him. It was not 
for his genius she loved him. It was not 
for his gleaming personality, with all its 
defects of craft and instability. It was the 
mysterious man within she loved—the grop- 
ing, exasperated soul within. 

The sound of his voice, in endless repe- 
tition of the shame and the aspiration and 
the failure of his unhappy life, beat upon 
her with intolerable pain. 

“Tra! Oh, stop, stop!” 

With a groan of self-pity the man let 
himself fall back upon the pillows. She 
crept along the side of the bed on her knees, 
brought herself close to him, and laid her 
hands on his face. 

“ Dear!” she whispered. 

He caught her hand and held it against 
his lips. 

“ Anyway, I’ve had you, Ada. Nothing 
can take that out of my life!” 

“ Dear!” she repeated; and then: “ What 
can they do to us, Ira?” 

“ Do?” 

“Tt was the police, wasn’t it?” 

“What does it matter what they do to 
us now? It is the end of the road, Ada.” 
His voice sank very low. “ You believed 
I had discovered the secret of life. I was 
right! They wouldn’t let me do as I want- 
ed to with Jenks, or I should have succeed- 
ed, even with him; but with the other— 
with Macraw—I meant to succeed. I was 
succeeding. I was making him over again 
into a young man. It would have taken 
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time—and there was no time.” He lifted 
himself up, and some of the old boastful 
emphasis came back. “I would have 
proved my great discovery—to all of them 
—to everybody!” 

He groaned, and his big body collapsed 
in the bed. 

“ But what will you do, dear? Think! 
You must not lie here. Do something! 
Let us go down and face them, Ira!” 

In all his life he had never faced any- 
thing—not even himself. He had never 
told the truth—not even to himself. Per- 
haps he never knew it. He thought of a 
thing, and sooner or later did it; and the 
thing he had done crept back into his 
thoughts and colored them, deformed them, 
confused them. A victim of self-deception, 
his way of dealing with trouble was to run 
away. He had always fled. In all the 
world there is only one man who is in the 
way of becoming a saint, and he is the 
criminal who dares to face himself. That 
man was not Ira Cree. 

He lay there hiding from himself, in the 
dark, muttering: 

“ T have never had a chance!” 

A little later he repeated: 

“ It is the end of the road!” 

“ Dear, your courage! Come!” 

The woman stood up and moved away, 
but he anticipated her. 
“ No, please, Ada! 

the light. Wait!” 

“ Let me get you a glass of water.” 

He heard the click of the glass against 
the carafe—the sound of the splashing of 
water. He raised himself on his elbow, and 
fumbled at his throat, at his heart, with an 
unsteady hand. 

“ Drink that, Ira. Remember that we 
are still together. We will face them all— 
face everything—together. So long as we 
are together, God will not let them hurt us. 
Drink, dear!” 

He found her hand in the dark, and took 
the glass of water. 

“ T think I must love you more than my- 
self,” he said slowly. 

He paused, as if wondering that at such 
a moment he should be thinking of her, and 
not of his unhappy destiny. 

When he had drunk, she took the half 
emptied glass. 

“ Better?” she asked, leaning over him, 
with her fingers on his wrist, for merely to 
touch him gave her comfort. 

“Soon,” he whispered. 
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He dropped back again into the pillows. 
Ada waited, listening. She thought she 
heard angry voices, somewhere in the house, 
far off. She was not sure, for now the man 
on the bed was groaning dully. 

She stood there waiting, until once more 
there was nothing but silence round her— 
silence so heavy that it frightened her. 

Slowly and quietly she crossed the room 
and put up the light. Then she went back 
to the bed. She was so pale and cold that 
nothing could have brought a change of 
expression into her tragic face. She neither 
gasped nor cried out. Quite motionless she 
stood, looking down at the man who had 
taken her life and warmed himself at it, as 
at a fire—and had gone away and left her 
alone. 

For Ira Cree had gone away. The swift 
poison that he had smuggled into the glass 
of water had struck at his heart and killed 
him in a minute, even as he drank. 

The mark of its violence was stamped on 
him horribly. The face in which Ada had 
seen the reflected beauty of the strange 
soul within the man she loved was twisted 
and askew. The mouth hung open. The 
eyes— 

Slowly she backed away from the lifeless 
and distorted thing. She dared not touch 
it. She could not scream. It seemed to her 
that her voice had died within her ages ago. 

She went back and back, instinctively, 
toward the wall. She must put out the 
light. She must bury him, now at once, in 
the blackness of the night. 

Then she noticed that, quite steadily, she 
had been carrying the half emptied glass of 
water in her hand. She examined it care- 
fully. Without haste, she turned off the 
light, and, in the darkness, set the glass to 
her lips and drank. 

The glass fell with a crash on the wooden 
floor. With that she screamed and rushed 
blindly toward the bed. 

“Tra! Ira! Wait! I’m afraid!” 

Suddenly the poison struck her down, 
and with a wailing groan she fell. 

The room was very dark and very silent. 
It was empty. Ira Cree had gone away, 
and Ada Calamy had followed. She had 
been more than his wife. She had been 
part of his tragic, unhappy soul, and she 
had been drawn away after it into the night. 


There were footsteps outside in the hall, 
and a knock at the door of the empty room. 
Then again there was silence, broken by a 
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louder knock. The door was opened softly 
from without. 

Now the footsteps were in the dark and 
silent room. They came shufflingly across 
the floor. 

“ Doctah Cree!” 

No answer. 

“ Dey want yo’ downstairs, doctah.” 

The creeping feet tripped over a dead 
woman, and threw the howling boy against 
the bed and the thing that lay there. 

Claude Allingham got out of the room. 
How he got out he did not know. It must 
have been by some instinct, just as in an 
animal way he knew that he had been fall- 
ing over corpses. 

In the lighted hall another emotion began 
to take the place of the wild, unreasoned 
fear that had made him howl aloud. It 
was awe. He went down the stairs slowly, 
planting his feet on the steps. 

In the room below the old bankers sat 
side by side on the couch. 

“Did you tell him to come down at 
once?” 

“ Dat man nevah come down no mo’,” 
the boy said solemnly. “ Nevah no mo’!” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“He nevah come down no mo’,” Claude 
repeated heavily. ‘“ He dead!” 

“ Dead?” 

“Ya-as.” The boy’s voice was awe- 
struck. “ My garden angel done kill him!” 


XXIII 


MADELON was roused by the telephone 
bell. It was ringing at her bedside. What 
hour it was she did not know, but it was 
still dark. She had a bird’s faculty of im- 
mediate wakefulness, and she answered the 
call at once. 

“ You! ” 

Then she listened. 

“ Yes,” she said finally, and that was all. 

She got out of bed very quietly, and, 
without putting up the light, found her 
slippers and a dressing gown, and crept out 
of the room. She went stealthily down the 
Stairs to the hall, unlocked the street door, 
and set it ajar. There she waited. 

While waiting, she girded the dressing 
gown about her waist and pulled it close 
around her throat. Then she twisted up 
her thick hair in some sort of knot. 

She had been there perhaps five minutes, 
peering through the tiny crack of the door, 
when a man darted up the steps. She 
caught his hand and drew him into the hall. 
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Neither spoke. There was no sound save 
their hurried breathing and the slight click 
as she made the door fast. 

“ Come—hush!” she said at last, as she 
led the man into the little drawing-room 
and closed that door, also, upon them. 
“ Don’t move!” she whispered. 

She went to the windows and drew to- 
gether the heavy curtains, one after the 
other. Then she turned on a small lamp, 
concealed in a deep red shade, which sent 
teh into the room a glow, rather than a 
ight. 

She went toward the man, with hands 
outstretched and a face drawn with anguish 
and terror. 

“ My God!” she exclaimed pitifully. 
“ Oh, Robert!” 

He stood panting, his hands pressed 
against his breast. He was hatless. The 
left shoulder of his coat was ripped away, 
disclosing white and bloody linen. Blood 
oozed through his clotted hair from a gash 
in the scalp, and ran down his left cheek. 
In his rags and blood he stood there—a 
haggard creature with the hunted eyes of a 
fugitive. 

The girl went closer to him. Very gen- 
tly she took his hands in hers, holding them 
fast, pressing them against her throbbing 
young breasts. 

“ Robert!” she whispered. “Oh, my 
man! And this is what I have brought you 
down to!” 

Her face shone with love, and with that 
abnegation which is more divine even than 
the love of woman. For a moment she let 
him read the love in her eyes—the glory 
of a love that reached up as high as the 
heaven and down to the very depths of pity 
and self-sacrifice. It was as if she were re- 
vealing herself, saying: 

“ See, dear one, this is my soul—now you 
know how I love you!” 

Always holding his hands, she guided 
him to the divan; and the man who, for a 
little while in his life of haphazard adven- 
ture, had been young Hiram Jenks, leaned 
and kissed her. 

“ You are all that’s left now,” he said at 
last. 

“ What has happened, dear?” 

“Everything. It is all over. Cree’s 
place was raided. They found old Jenks. 
Macraw put up a game on us—he had the 

place surrounded with a gang of detectives. 
That little beast Claude let them in. It is 
all over!” He spoke rapidly, fighting for 
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breath. “ Those crook lawyers were there 
—TI hope they get theirs!” 

“ And Ada?” 

“TI don’t know. 
know.” 

“ But you?” 

“ T went through the window—you know, 
the second story—when they broke in. The 
glass got me in the head and this shoulder. 
There’s something wrong with my ribs—- 
that was when I fell on the extension roof 
under the window; but I carried on. I 
dropped to the wall of the yard next door, 
and into an alley. They hadn’t guarded the 
back of the house, so I got away. I’ve been 
trying for two hours—well, at last I had to 
risk it; so I telephoned from a night joint— 
said I had been in a motor car accident— 
and I got you. Now I don’t care. I’ve 
found you. These are your hands, my 
girl!” 

“ Hush, dear! 
boy—my poor boy! 
up a doctor.” 

“No, no! Tie up my head with some- 
thing. Get some water—you can do it— 
it’s our only chance—if we can get away— 
together. There’s a chance, Madelon—I 


And Cree—I don’t 


Lie down—that way, my 
Now wait—I will call 


know a place—just you and me—” 

He tried to sit up, but weakness pulled 
him back. As he fell on his wounded shoul- 
der, he gave a smothered, involuntary cry. 
Madelon bent over him anxiously. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, trying to com- 


fort her. “ Just wait a minute—I’ll be—” 

She whirled and ran swiftly out of the 
room. In passing, she flashed up the light 
in the hall. Without pausing, she ran on 
up the stairs and threw open the door of 
Mrs. Dowsing’s room. 

“Get up— quick! Quick! 
man dying!” 

And it seemed that only then she realized 
the meaning of the words she had spoken, 
for she began to sob as she pulled at the 
old woman, dragging her from the bed. 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“Oh, please! Oh, please! Quick!” 

The gaunt old woman gave no sign of 
haste or interest or excitement. She put 
on a pair of woolen shoes, and, over her 
lank nightdress, a woolen robe. She was 
cold and methodic. More than anything 
else, she seemed to be calmly accepting some 
decree of fate which she had long foreseen 
and long expected. She did not repeat her 
first question of surprise. 

“T am coming,” she said. 
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She was putting on some kind of a cap 
with ribbons, drawing it down to cover her 
scant gray hair. 

Madelon had not waited. She was once 
more at the man’s side. Indeed, by the 
time Mrs. Dowsing appeared in the draw- 
ing-room, she had already given him some 
brandy and water, and was dabbling at his 
face with a wet sponge. The old woman 
pushed her aside and inspected the disrepu- 
table figure on the divan. 

“Of course—Robert!” she said grimly. 
“T might have known! It just had to be 
you. Well, you’ve brought your pigs to a 
nice market, haven’t you?” 

If he was startled at the sight of this 
hard, familiar face—which he had not seen 
for years—he did not show it. For a while 
he merely stared, and then, with an almost 
boyish grin—a queer, furtive sort of grin— 
he remarked: 

“You always told me I would, Aunt 
Sarah!” 

Madelon’s surprise held her speechless. 
She looked from one to the other of these 
two people, who had come so strangely into 
her life, and who now, when at last they 
had met, seemed to be mysteriously akin. 

“Don’t gape!” Mrs. Dowsing told her. 
“ Get me the scissors. You needn’t worry 
about him. He’s always been getting into 
trouble and out again, ever since he was 
born. Don’t squirm, Robert!” 

She had parted the clotted hair and ex- 
amined the wound on his head. Now she 
cut away the clothes from his shoulder, and 
laid bare the long gash in his white skin. 
It had already stopped bleeding. 

“Ts that all?” she asked reproachfully. 

Robert seemed to be perfectly at home 
with this gruff manner of hers. He gave 
little twinges of pain, now and then, as she 
woman-handled him. Watching the old 
face bent over him, the secretive, amused 
smile came back to his lips. 

“Nearly all, Aunt Sarah,” he replied; 
“though I’ve a few bad ribs—hurt them 
when the automobile smashed.” 

“So that was it? If only I could believe 

ou!” 

“Tm afraid you can’t, Aunt Sarah.” 

“T had no intention of believing a word 
you can say, young man!” With Made 
lon’s rather aimless assistance, she ban- 
daged his wounds, talking the while. 
“This is what ingratitude brings you to, 
after my slaving for you for years, and 
bringing you up by hand!” 














“ You did, Aunt Sarah.” 
He looked at the hand reminiscently— 
a bony, capable hand. 

“ And just when I might have expected 
some comfort from him, he up and ran 
away. This is what’s come of it! Move 
your arm—that way,” she added, as she 
fastened a bandage. 

“ Boys always run away, Aunt Sarah, I 
suppose. I often dreamed of going back to 
you, but I wanted to succeed first, and 
somehow or other I was always coming a 
cropper.” 

“ Ts this what you call a cropper? What 
sinful doing have you been up to now?” 

After all, how sinful had that life of his 
really been? He seemed to see it all in a 
flash—the little village, the hard old wom- 
an, his rebellious boyhood, his silly run- 
away adventure with the circus; the shifts 
he made to get a livelihood in obscure the- 
aters, the chase after a success that never 
came; and then his meeting with Madelon 
Starr. He remembered the hour, the win- 
try afternoon, when they met in the office 
of a theatrical agent, job-hunting, both of 
them. 

Later she had made him known to Ada 
and the gay, portentous Cree. More por- 
tentous still, he had met the overpowering 
Ogle and that darkling Brine; and they 
gave him a chance, at last, to play a great 
rodle—not a tinsel rdle behind the footlights, 
but an actual part in the tragic comedy of 
life. And how he had dug himself into the 
réle — studying the hypnotized old man, 
picking up his mannerisms, acquiring his 
tricks of speech and laughter, repeating 
them after the dictaphone, until he half be- 
lieved, at times, that he was indeed Hiram 
Jenks, so completely had he entered into 
the part. And it had all ended, as so often 
before, in a cropper—a cropper and igno- 
minious flight. 

He was better now. The pain in his ribs 
didn’t matter. If only he could procure a 
hat and a whole coat and get away—with 
Madelon—before the roof fell in on them 
both! 

He heard Madelon’s voice. She was ex- 
plaining his latest cropper to Aunt Sarah, 
and insisting it was all her own fault. She 
hadn’t meant to do it, she said; but she had 
tempted and led him into this awful thing. 
She alone should be punished—it was all 
her fault. 

“Of course, I know it is your fault,” 
Mrs. Dowsing was saying. “The worst 
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about him is that he’s a fool, and always 
was. Don’t squirm like that, Robert, now! 
I am doing the best I can.” 

“Don’t blame her, Aunt Sarah,” he 
“T went into it with my eyes 
open. 
With his uninjured hand he reached out 
for Madelon. He was better, of course; 
but somehow or other he wasn’t able to sit 
up, or to get to his feet. Something weak 
and heavy seemed to hold him down on the 
pillows. Madelon was whispering to him, 
but from so far away that he could not 
make out what she said. Even Aunt Sarah’s 
strident voice reached him faintly. 

She was talking about Ogle & Brine. 
What was that? She had gone to the Ce- 
dar Street lawyers and had asked them to 
help her find him; and so the search began. 
What was she saying? Oh, yes—that she 
had paid them good money. 

And then they had told her to watch the 
girl. What girl? She must mean Made- 
lon. They had put her in the house to 
watch the girl; for the girl, they told her, 
was the clew that would lead her to him. 
They knew! They were good honest men, 
and understood her. 

She had to find him—not only for her 
own sake, but for his sake, ungrateful as he 
was. Never mind! She had promised, and 
her word was as good as her bond. 

He wished that persistent old voice would 
cease ringing in his ears. He must get up. 
He must go at once, Madelon and he, be- 
fore it was too late. 

And now something else was ringing, ring- 
ing—ceaselessly. 

“ What is it? What’s that?” he asked, 
trying to rise. 

They were listening intently, and did not 
answer his eager questions. Always the bell 
kept ringing. 

“ It’s for you, young man,” the old wom- 
an said at last. 

Very slowly she went out of the room. 
Madelon came quickly and sat down on 
the edge of his couch. She slipped her 
young white arm around him—for the loose 
sleeve of her dressing gown fell back—and 
held him close. 

Men were speaking in the hall. Shana- 
han’s friendly brogue was audible, and 
O’Farrell’s authoritative tones; and then a 
rasping old voice, savage with anger, barked 
out: 

“Where is he? Where’s that young 
devil—that damned actor fellow?” 
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Hiram Jenks blazed into the room, roar- 
ing—and suddenly stopped as if he had 
been shot. He stopped and stared. 

There the actor fellow lay, pale from loss 
of blood, his brown eyes wide open, and on 
his lips a faint derisive smile. Beside him 
sat Madelon—her white arm around him, 
one little naked foot, which had lost its 
slipper, thrust out in defense, and a white 
face lifted defiantly. 

At this picture Mr. Jenks stood staring, 
while Mrs. Dowsing, with an “ Outside, 
please!” thrust back Shanahan and the de- 
tective, and shut the door on them. 

She approached the old man and touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Jenks?” she said 
calmly. 

“Who the devil are you?” he snapped, 
spinning around on her. 

“T’m just who I’ve always been, Mr. 
Jenks,” she answered tartly, “which is 
more than can be said for some people. I’m 
Sarah Dowsing.” 

“ Oh, you are?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What’s that? 
That—” 

“Let him alone, Mr. Jenks. Before you 
do any talking, I’ve something to say. 
Come into this other room!” 

He looked again at the white-footed girl 
—a little feminine thing about half wrapped 
up in silk—brooding protectively over the 
actor fellow, whose face was his own young 
face of long ago. And that vague smile! 
What was he smiling for? And this old 
woman— 

Old Hiram’s anger had turned to confu- 
sion. He followed Mrs. Dowsing into the 
other room without a word, almost in spite 
of himself. 

“Well, I’m here, Sarah Dowsing—if it 
is you.” 

“You know me well enough. I’ve not 
changed so much as that—nor you, Mr. 
Hiram Jenks!” 

“What the devil do you mean? Where 
have you been? I haven’t been running 
away. You could have come to me any 
day. In fact, after I got your letter, I did 
try to find you. What do you want—more 
money? If you hadn’t put those damned 
blackmailing lawyers on me, I’d have given 
you all the money you wanted.” 

“T never wanted your money.” 

“By Heavens they did! And you told 
them!” 


That actor fellow? 
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“T told them nothing, except that I want- 
ed to find the boy.” 

“The boy?” Hiram grabbed her shoul- 
der and shook her. “ Sarah!” 

“ Well?” 

“ That letter! 
was dead.” 

“ Better dead than in your sinful hands! 
But he did not die. He ran away, and at 
last I have found him.” 

“What's his name? That fellow out 
there—what’s his name?” 

“You know as well as I do whether he 
has a right to any name,” she said relent- 
lessly; “‘ but he is your son, Hiram Jenks— 
the child of your crime. The sins of the 
fathers!” she muttered. “ The sins of the 
fathers!” 

“ That young devil!” 

“ Your son.” 

The old man’s hand was still on her 
shoulder. He seemed to need it for sup- 
port. At last he pushed her away and sat 
down feebly in a chair. Too many emo- 
tions had beaten upon his agitated brain; 
too many ghosts were rising out of the 
past. 

“ You had no right to lie to me, Sarah,” 
he said sternly. 

“T did what I thought was right.” 

All that was hard in the old woman came 
to the surface. The hardness seemed to be 
made up of cold hostility to Hiram Jenks 
and of a love, equally relentless, for his 
son. 

“T told you that he was dead—and bet- 
ter dead—because I did not want you to 
have him. What was he to you? What 
would you have done with his life—you 
with your sins? I loved him. I raised him. 
No one else ever loved him. He was 
mine!” 

She put her hands up in a cradling way 
to her poor empty breasts. The child had 
come into her barren life, bringing the won- 
der of baby love which perfected women 
are happy in knowing. He was hers—hers 
to love and to save from the sin that had 
darkened his birth; a baby to love and a 
soul to save. 

The man made no answer. He was lost 
in thought. He was thinking of the night 
when the boy was born, obscurely, in a 
rented flat; of the child’s first cry, and of 
the mother’s face of glory and shame. He 
was thinking how, in a few weeks, she had 
been able to go to her home—just in time 
to prevent discovery. He was thinking of 
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the months wherein she drooped, and he 
could so rarely see her, because another 
man, home-coming, alone had the right to 
stand at that deathbed; for she had died— 
slowly. 

Always in his memory there would be the 
pale eyes of the dying woman, urgent, bid- 
ding him remember his promise to keep her 
secret and to stand by the boy. Yes, he 
had promised, and he had meant to do great 
things for the child—her son, his son. 
What could he do, at first, but hide the 
boy away? And there was only Sarah 
Dowsing, their old confidant, to trust. 
Only Sarah. 

Sarah had lied to him, had deceived him 
into believing that the baby had died in a 
far-away village in the West; and he had 
put the whole tragedy out of his mind— 
perhaps with a sense of relief. It meant 
that his sin could never come to light. It 
meant that his treason was buried at last. 
It meant that the dead scandal could not 
rise to confront him and the only man he 
loved, the old friend and partner who trust- 
ed him. 

He spoke at last, and the words he said 
were strange even to himself. 

“Sarah, she could never have forgiven 
you for what you have done—to her son— 
and to me!” 

“T promised to do my duty by the boy, 
and to keep her secret, and I have done 
both. He was better out of your hands, 
even though he has come to—this,” she an- 
swered sternly. “I have kept the secret 
all these years, not for your sake, Hiram 
Jenks, but for her sake, and the boy’s; but 
now you have to know the truth. What- 
ever he has done, you have got to save him, 
even if it’s murder!” 

Whatever he had done—that actor fel- 
low! But the old man’s anger had died 
out once for all in the shock of this revela- 
tion. Who must be saved? The boy, yes; 
but he, too, must be saved. The dead had 
come to life; and with the dead had risen 
this awful ghost of sin and shame out of a 
vanished past. 

Her son! That shadowy woman in an- 
other world seemed very,close to him now, 
watching him, as she watched the boy, 
knowing what would happen, knowing that 
nothing ever dies, and that the past always 
rises again and again. That was what her 
faint, mocking smile had meant, as she 
looked at him with dying eyes. Why had 
it happened? 
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It was the year that J. B. had spent in 
Brazil, working, suffering, for the bank, for 
his partner. Why had Hiram let J. B. go 
to Brazil? 

She was at the piano, playing idly, after 
the dinner she had asked him to, alone. 
The gewgaw he had bought for her—a scar- 
ab of blue stone, dangling from a chain— 
he had put it around her throat, and, as 
the little amulet slipped down between her 
breasts, she had looked up laughing, mock- 
ing. That was the beginning, and the end 
was the shame and terror of that birth night 
in the obscure flat. 

No—the end was not then, or when she 
died, smiling; the end was now—that boy, 
lying out there, with her smile on his white 
face—and old J. B.— 

He must never know! 

“ Sarah ! ” 

“Yes, Mr. Jenks.” 

This time she spoke respectfully; and 
her respectful tone, more than anything 
else, brought back the past to him. Even 
so she had always spoken, when she was 
Mrs. Macraw’s personal maid—with just 
that air of complicity and respect. It 
brought back the old days—that year of 
love and terror—the Brazil year, when J. 
B. was away. This ghost of his sin and 
weakness had come back, but J. B. must 
never know—not though Hiram gave his 
life to shield his old friend from the pain 
and horror of learning the truth. 

His brain began to work again; it was 
in defense of-his old friend. 

“ Sarah, who knows—the boy?” 

“No one. You know and I know—that 
is all.” 

“And, Sarah, those shark lawyers— 
you’ve told them?” 

“TI never told them. They questioned 
me about you; but they got nothing from 
me. I don’t know what they may have 
found out.” 

“ Blackmailing dogs!” 

“ They know—I think they know—that 
you had a son. They may have suspected 
about Robert—the resemblance—but they 
got nothing from me. It was her secret, 
and it is safe. Safe!” she said again. “I 
know her secret is safe.” Then suddenly, 
she broke out: “‘ But he—my boy—oh, Mr. 
Jenks, you must save him, no matter what 
he has done!” 

She urged him out of the chair and to- 
ward the door. 

The lovers had not moved. Always 
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Madelon hovered over the young man pro- 
tectively, with the light of battle in her 
eyes. Robert still lay on the couch, close 
to her, dreamily sensing her presence and 
her enfolding love. 

“ Well, you young devil!” The old man 
began huskily. “You young Hiram 
Jenks—” 

His voice broke, and he went toward 


them. 
XXIV 


THERE was just enough autumn in the 
air to make a fire worth while. Mr. Jenks 
and Mr. Macraw sat in front of the glow- 
ing gas logs, smoking and drinking their 
after-dinner coffee. 

“ Getting used to this sort of thing, are 
you?” J. B. asked, glancing around at the 
ornate furniture and screaming pictures 
which still displayed their modernity in old 
Hiram’s flat. 

“Oh, I like it,” replied Jenks. 
cheerful. It keeps one bucked up.” 

“Glad you take it that way,” Macraw 
retorted. 

Hiram flushed up, and for a moment it 
looked as if he would explode into one of 
his hot tempers; but after a glance at J. 
B’s grinning face he, too, began to smile. 

“T don’t see what else we can do,” he 
remarked. 

“We?” 

“T think they had us both, J. B.” 

“Well, they did, Hiram—I admit it; 
but if it hadn’t been for your confounded 
idiocy—” 

“ Rogues are always cleverer than honest 
men, J. B.—at least for a while. And those 
lawyers—” 

There was an interlude, during which 
Macraw expressed his opinion of Ogle & 
Brine. 

“ That’s true enough,” said Jenks. “I 
agree with you. They are a bad lot. 
Whenever two lawyers like those fellows get 
together, there is sure to be an abominable 
conspiracy. When the legal mind goes 
crooked, it is very crooked indeed. Behind 
every successful rogue there is always an 
Ogle—” 

“ Or a Brine,” Macraw put in. 

“ Usually the two of them. I admit they 
got me, J. B., and the only thing that gives 
me a little comfort is the fact that you fell 
for it, too.” 

“Me? I saved you, old Hiram! They 
didn’t fool me. At least—” 


“ It’s 
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“ At least, not after you found them out, 
you mean. I suppose that’s right.” 

Macraw chuckled to himself. 

“ Right you are, Hiram! It was like go- 
ing up a hill and then falling down it with 
asmash. That young actor fellow of yours 
certainly fooled me—confound him! He 
looked exactly like you. I never saw such 
a striking resemblance. He was you all 
over again, even to your silly laugh, and 
your nasty temper. And he knew every- 
thing I thought you alone knew — your 
business secrets—the combination of your 
safe. You must have babbled like a baby 
when that Cree doctor man got you hypno- 
tized. He wore your clothes, too—your 
famous wig. And the young devil’s hand- 
writing, Hiram!” Macraw chuckled ven- 
omously. “ Of course it was somewhat dif- 
ferent, because it lacked the pathologic 
tremor of senile decay; but it was just your 
writing of years ago. The young rascal 
must have practiced it some to do that!” 

“ Heredity,” interposed Mr. Jenks, rather 
proudly. “It is very strong in him.” 

“ Don’t talk like a quack, Hiram! I’ve 
had enough of that sort of cackle to last 
me. I’ve had my ration of science; but 
those things did sort of convince me, for I 
was naturally prepared to see you make 
any kind of a damn fool of yourself. I'd 
seen it so often before. And that there 
Madelon girl, with her play-acting and 
recognizing her Uncle Hiram! That helped 
‘em. I knew that was just the sort of fool 
you’d be! Gave her your star sapphire, 
Hiram, eh?” 

“I wasn’t much of a fool there, J. B. 
She was always a good little thing. If I 
hadn’t found my son” —he paused and 
looked at his partner—‘ I believe I’d have 
adopted her, just to have some one close to 
me in my old age.” 

“Oho! So you’re going to consent to be 
an old man, after all, are you?” 

“Yes. This youth business may be all 
right for young people, but it’s a bit too 
strenuous for a man of my age.” 

“ Of course old men—I’ve heard of ’em 
—do seem to get interested in young wom- 
en, and operatic careers, and that sort of 
thing. I hope you’re done now, Hiram. I 
don’t think it will help your reputation for 
being a responsible and conservative finan- 
cial adviser.” 

“No? Perhaps you’re right, J. B.; but 
let little Madelon alone. It won’t help 
yours much if—” 














“ Now don’t, Hiram! I don’t think we’ll 
use any of it as advertising material, either 
you or I. I tell you, Hiram, her play-act- 
ing did help; and that Cree fellow’s scarabs 
rather—rather influenced me. I didn’t 
think a man who knew as much as he did 
about scarabs could be a crook; and I 
can’t understand it yet, unless he merely 
studied up the subject in order to fool me. 
Even then you’d think the knowledge he 
really had of scarabs would have kept him 
straight. But, Hiram, the thing that got me 
was that bleached nigger. I knew he was a 
nigger, and there he was—white—and that 
Cree man had done it. I thought that if 
he could do that, there wasn’t any reason 
why his confounded science couldn’t have 
rejuvenated you; and I decided to give him 
a chance on myself. The newspapers were 
full of just such cases. That’s where I 
reached the top of the hill—the hill of con- 
viction; but I came running down pretty 
fast.” 

“ Not a bit too fast for me, J. B.! I was 
almost—” 

Hiram’s thoughts had gone abruptly 
back to those dark weeks he had spent up 
in the garret of the sanatorium, drunk with 
hypnosis and hypnotic drugs, with that in- 
fernal bleached boy bringing up bowls and 
bowls and bowls of stuff. 

“Do you know what they fed me on, 
J. B.?” he roared suddenly. “ Milk—milk 
—slops—slops—and spinach!” 

“ Did you good, Hiram, eh?” 

“Me! Weeks of it—milk!” 

“ But, you dear old imbecile,” said J. 
B., “ at all events that doctor fellow, with 
his diet, cured that enlarged spleen of yours 
—though the external evidence of it is 
slight,” he added. 

Jenks calmed down. 

“T certainly am better,” he admitted; 
“but milk!” 

“TI sort of dreamed of that,” remarked 
J. B. thoughtfully. “I dreamed that you 
were writing to me something about milk.” 

“You must have read my mind,” retort- 
ed Hiram grimly. “ There certainly was 
milk in it!” 

“That dream got me thinking. Then I 
began to roll down hill. That young actor 
fellow of yours was certainly like you, but 
somehow or other his brain didn’t seem to 
work like yours. He had all your fool ways, 
but what he didn’t have, Hiram, was your 
way of thinking. Yet, by Heaven, he was 
pretty quick on the trigger. He had some 
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good ideas. Perhaps that’s what made me 
suspicious,” J. B. concluded, with his air 
of banter. 

“ He’s no fool,” said Hiram, and once 
more he referred to heredity. 

“ That got me suspicious,” Macraw went 
on. “Then, when I heard he was playing 
around with Ogle & Brine—by the way, 
what were they always hunting you up for 
—-writing and calling at the bank?” 

“T’ll tell you about those fellows, J. B.; 
but go on with your confession of how you 
woke up. Goodness knows, you were long 
enough about it!” 

“ Well, you know the rest. That Shana- 
han of yours suspected that they were put- 
ting the hooks into young Hiram. I 
thought the best thing to do was to put the 
case in O’Farrell’s hands. It didn’t take 
him long to discover that there was a nig- 
ger in the wood pile—bleached,” Macraw 
added. 

“T was glad to see that boy—just once! 
It was the time when he gave me your let- 
ter, J. B.” 

“ All the same, I thought I’d better be 
inside that house, Hiram. I didn’t know 
what they’d do to an old fool like you; and, 
anyway, I wanted to see how that hanky- 
panky worked. Hypnotize me! Silly ass! 
I'd have been a pretty good actor fellow 
myself. You should have heard me babble 
away: ‘Speak! You can hear no voice but 
mine!’ Silly ass!” 

“ Poor devil,” said Jenks. 

“ Sorry for him, Hiram, eh?” 

“T don’t know. Yes, perhapsI am. He 
meant to go straight—at first he did; and, 
by jove, I believe he could have done it. 
I believe—” 

“Hold on! Hold on, Hiram! None of 
that! We're not going to have any more 
science in ours.” 

“ He really had something, J. B. It was 
those lawyers who got him going crooked. 
They made a tool of him. I don’t justify 
him; but I think that if he had had a 
chance, he would have run straight. He 
was a clever man. Didn’t he fool you and 
me? If Ogle & Brine hadn’t got their hooks 
into him, he’d have done it. That poor 
devil was a genius!” 

“Of course he was. I knew it the first 
time I saw him. Somehow or other I forgot 
it, and came to trust him—especially after 
he talked scarabs.”’ 

“ That was the trouble with him, J. B. 
He had too much brain to be quiet with.” 
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“You've talked an awful lot, Hiram, 
and so have I; but I’ve still been waiting 
for days to hear how those crook lawyers 
happened to pick you out as a victim—bar 
the fact that you looked the part, with that 
wig of yours, and a rose.” 

It was not easy for Jenks to say what had 
to be said. There was a part of the truth 
he could not tell his old partner. The 
wrong he had done he could never undo. 
He could not even confess it, for the very 
reason that the man he had injured was the 
man he loved. 

For his own sake, he would gladly have 
confessed it all. Confession would have 
been good for his own soul. He would 
have been a happier man could he have re- 
vealed to J. B. the wrong he had done, and 
sought forgiveness; but he knew only too 
well that he would be poisoning his old 
friend’s life. The revelation would destroy 


all that life had left to J. B.—memories. 
By confession, Hiram would have eased his 
own conscience and transferred the burden 
of suffering to his friend. 

No, he must hide in his own heart the 
secret and shame of that Brazilian year; 
and yet in some way or other he must ex- 


plain that son of his. 

“Take another cigar, J. B.,” he said. 
“You've got to understand that those fel- 
lows worked on parallel lines of roguery. 
They found out—or at least they suspected 
—that I had a son living. I don’t want to 
go into a rather sad story—it happened long 
ago, out West. The child was taken care 
of by that Mrs. Dowsing you saw at Made- 
lon’s. You had never seen her before, but 
she was a good woman. The boy ran away 
from her, and she wrote me that he was 
dead. Why did she do that? It’s hard to 
understand those rigid old women. She 
loved the lad, and she didn’t love me. She 
didn’t even want him to have my money. 
She wanted him to be hers. She started out 
to look for him, and was fool enough to go 
to Ogle & Brine. They got it out of her 
that the lost boy was my son. That is 
where I came in contact with them. I 
don’t know how they expected to blackmail 
me over a thing like that, but they were 
beginning. That’s why they kept coming 
to the office.” 

“ Even after they had you safely locked 
up in the sanatorium?” 

“Yes, but that was mere bluff. They 
wanted to ward off suspicion, and to find 
out if you suspected anything.” 
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“ I see!” 

“ That’s when they threw Madelon in 
my way. I was really interested in the girl. 
I was lonely, and I wanted to help her out. 
Then those fellows opened up on the other 
line. They had Cree in their hands. The 
poor devil had committed bigamy, it seems, 
and probably they had other things against 
him. They faked up that sanatorium for 
him. Well, I must say that they got me 
into it.” 

“That good little Madelon appears to 
have helped some.” 

“ That good little Madelon was a victim, 
J. B. She sacrificed herself to save her sis- 
ter. You have to understand people. They 
frightened her into it. She was trying to 
help Ada. I don’t blame her.” 

“I suppose I’m not to say anything 
about the noble attitude of that young actor 
fellow, or about heredity, either,” Macraw 
remarked. 

“When I’ve made a fool of myself, J. 
B., I don’t feel like blaming the other fel- 
low. If I had done my duty by that boy, 
he wouldn’t have been left knocking about 
the world to learn tricks like that, and to 
get into the hands of crooks like Ogle & 
Brine. Besides, he loved Madelon, and 
probably wanted to stand by her. I don’t 
think any the worse of him for that. I un- 
derstand him now.” 

“ Well, I'll say one thing for him—when 
they thought they’d got me hanky-pankied 
there, the only decent remark I heard came 
from him. He said he wouldn’t have the 
old man hurt—meaning me. And he wasn’t 
any fool in the bank, bar what those crooks 
made him do. I wish I could get them on 
toast!” 

“T got a good bit of the money back, 
J. B., and I don’t think either you or I 
want any publicity about this little affair. 
Let ’em go and get hanged for something 
else. Perhaps they will. There’s another 
thing—how can you blame them for being 
crooks? They live for crime. It’s their 
way of life. They’re victims of their own 
environment, don’t you see? What was it 
that Shakespeare said about the dyer’s hand 
taking the color of what it works in? These 
fellows use the criminal code to keep them- 
selves out of jail, just as the great alienists 
make a study of insanity to keep them- 
selves out of the madhouse. I don’t blame 
them for being crooks, any more than I 
blame a snake for carrying a poison sack 
in its jowls.” 
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“ You are certainly in a forgiving mood, 
Hiram!” 

“ Perhaps because I need a lot of forgiv- 
I’ve made a lot of trouble for 
I'll try and make it up, old 


ing myself. 
you, J. B. 
friend!” 

“ Don’t get sentimental, Hiram. I like 
you best when your sentimental side is tor- 
pid. I’ve only one bit of advice to give you 
—keep away from fortune tellers and 
bleached niggers and youth doctors and 
lawyers and—stage-struck girls!” 

“T was interested in little Madelon in 
the right way, J. B.—I hope you under- 
stand that. Ten o’clock striking—” 

Jenks got up impatiently. 

“Tl hear all your good advice some 
other time,” he said. ‘“ They ought to be 
here. I hope there hasn’t been an acci- 
dent, but Dan’s a good driver. They’re 
coming home by motor car, you know.” 

“That reminds me, Hiram — just how 
much does Shanahan really know about 
this business?” 

“T have told him as much as I thought 
he needed to know to exonerate my son. 
Dan is a good fellow, and I trust him as I 
would myself.” 

Macraw chuckled as he watched his part- 
ner fussing about the room and snapping 
his watch case. 

THE 
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Madelon and that young Hiram Jenks 
came in, hand in hand, and halted near the 
door. 

“Well, I thought you’d never come 
home!” exclaimed old Hiram. “ How are 
you? You, young Hiram, you! Come 
here, Madelon—or don’t you want to kiss 
your old father-in-law now that you’ve got 
one?” 

It was a very quiet, somewhat grave 
young married woman who threw her arms 
round old Hiram’s neck and gave him the 
kiss he had asked for. It was a very de- 
corous young married man who shook his 
father’s hand and then went over gravely 
to old J. B. and said: 

“ Good evening, sir.” 

Macraw eyed the young married man 
from head to foot, grinned, and said: 

“You young devil, you!” 

Suddenly, from a perch near the win- 
dow, there came a wild flapping of wings 
and shrieks of— 

“ Hello—hello—hello, Hiram! 
Madelon—hello!” 

“What’s that damned parrot doing 
here?” J. B. said angrily. Then the grin 
came back to his hard old face. “ Got ’em 
all here with you, haven’t you, Hiram, eh?” 
- added. “ You ought to have a happy 

ome!” 


END 


Hello— 





YOUTH WILL HAVE ITS WAY 


Yours will have its way, 
Wrong and wild and sweet— 
From the highway stray 
With adventuring feet. 


Age calls to it: 


“ Stay!” 


But youth’s steps are fleet. 


Youth will have its way, 
Wrong and wild and sweet! 


Why is age so stern? 
Did it never play? 

Did it never yearn, 
In an older day, 

For the paths that turn 
From the hard highway? 


Hear why age is stern— 
Once it had its way! 


Roselle Mercier Montgomery 
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Y chief difficulty in beginning this 
account of certain facts which re- 
cently came under my notice lies in 

the lack of sympathy I feel for my hero 
when he first enters into the chronicle. Even 
at that time, however, I was a little ashamed 
of my attitude. I used to catch myself 
wondering whether base envy was not, after 
all, the real core of this secret half dislike 
of mine. 

There is, you see, something unbecoming 
in the resentment which an old fogy of 
forty-five summers, made all the fogier by 
a club foot and a retiring disposition, feels 
toward as bright and gallant an example of 
successful youth as Clarence Penfield was 
in those days. Yes, I even privily sneered 
at the “ Clarence ”’ part of it, though, to be 
sure, his own set of young things had taken 
the curse off it by shortening it to “ Clas.” 

He made me tired, racing over the tennis 
courts with that lightning lunge of his, or 
driving off the first tee with a snap and a 
crack that tingled your very spine. I am 
sure I envied his captaincy and his war 
medal, for such things encroached on a 
very sore spot in my heart. He annoyed me 
when he came through his examination for 
the diplomatic service so brilliantly. He 
annoyed me more when he used to worst 
me, if you please, in arguments on my own 
pet theories; and the damned respectful 
manner in which he did it—as if forty-five 
years were actual senility, by gad!—posi- 
tively enraged me. Even if that infernal 
double-decker boot does make me creep 
around like a centenarian Galapagos turtle 
—oh, well, no matter! 

Heaven forgive me, I think I even dis- 
liked the shining youth of him, swinging 
into a room with a high-souled expression 
that I chose to dub “ high-nosed.” 

But where my wrath at him focused into 
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real aggrievement was over the attitude he 
had taken toward Sally Mallory; and yet, 
at intervals, didn’t I long to take her by 
her square shoulders and shake some sense 
into her, too? Didn’t I just! 

Oh, this amazing post-war youth of to- 
day, how little patience we elders have with 
it! It smokes, drinks, kisses, hurls mon- 
strous cars about the countryside, dresses 
too little, dances too much, snubs and de- 
rides the common decencies of life, tram- 
ples its elders and betters remorselessly 
into the dust—and naturally enough we 
revile it. 

Or else it works, analyzes, overthrows 
shoddy ideals, gazes into the future with 
uncanny sapience, simplifies life with the 
overthrow of every timeworn creed, com- 
plicates it with the embrace of every new- 
fangled doctrine, hopes, dreams, and plans 
with an energy we of the pre-war genera- 
tion hardly seemed capable of—and, quite 
illogically, it irritates us beyond endurance. 

And there, in those two little nutshells, 
were Sally Mallory and Clas Penfield. 

Of course Sally wanted Clas from the 
first moment she laid eyes on him. It was 
like a girl of her type to want a prig she 
could “look up to.” I think that Clas, 
deep down in his heart, must have wanted 
Sally, too, only—there you are. His was 
the analytical, complicated, future-building 
type of youth; and Sally, with her bare 
back, her eternal cigarette, her swagger, 
which only accentuated the audacity of her 
eccentric clothes and dancing—Sally the 
mother of his children? Horrors! 

So one-half of me seethed at the scruples 
of Clas, his conscious rectitude befitting a 
future ambassador or Secretary of State, 
and his half guilty attraction toward Sally, 
which he was always busily damping down; 
while the other half of me fumed at Sally’s 
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inconceivable obtuseness. The girl didn’t 
see, apparently, that her shoulder blade did 
not allure him; that her cigarette with the 
bouillon blew acrid smoke into his eyes, be- 
sides striking him as not quite “ nice ”; that 
her swing at golf and tennis robbed him of 
a particle of his God-given male superi- 
ority; and that her conversation, liberally 
besprinkled with expletives, jolted him be- 
yond appreciation of the really lovely tones 
in her somewhat too loud voice. 

Even at that, I always loved Sally. She 
was a genuine sort of thing, and who would 
dare to say that her yard or so of heather 
mixture stocking and her tweed knickers 
were a shade more immodest in intention 
than the drooped eyelids and palmed billets 
doux of that Victorian miss, her grand- 
mother? Autres temps, autres moeurs— 
that’s all. 

But Clas didn’t see it that way. He had 
something of the reformer’s disturbing per- 
nicketiness, for all his pleased consciousness 
of wide, farseeing vision. At any rate, his 
vision was set on too distant a focus to heed 
much of the very near and real hunger in 
Sally’s beautiful, defiant eyes. By the way, 
did I mention that she was as beautiful as 
the sunrise over a stormy sea? 


Il 


I can see Sally now at that Chesterfield 
Country Club dinner. It was just at the 
end of Clas’s vacation summer, on which 
she had counted so light-heartedly and 
leaned so heavy-handedly. He had passed 
his civil service examination in the spring, 
and had been allowed three months’ leave 
before taking his first post at Caracas. 

Sally, who had met and I think had loved 
him in France, where she drove an ambu- 
lance for nearly two yeats, had maneuvered 
her family into taking the cottage next to 
Mrs. Penfield’s for the summer. From that 
point of vantage she had uninterruptedly 
trained on him the battery of shoulders, 
shimmy, Scotch whisky, and loose talk 
which our newest enchantresses practice as 
sedulously as ever their ancestresses prac- 
ticed the backboard and harp. 

And the result? Not exactly coldness on 
the part of Clas, but alternate advances and 
retreats that must have been particularly 
painful to the healthy young emotionalism 
of a modern Diana the Huntress. I had 
seen her turn pale and red by turns when 
he first put his arm around her waist for a 
toddle, as I believe they call the thing. 
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What a mother for sturdy babies, real love 
children in the right sense of the word, I 
had thought instantly! And that young 
blockhead couldn’t see it! 

But to my dinner—the farewell dinner to 
Clas Penfield, due to leave for Washington 
early next morning. If he was a trifle above 
himself that night, who can blame him? 
His was the evening, the world to conquer, 
the youth to anticipate a little on the glow- 
ing future; and Sally, beside him, knowing 
that she had failed to get him and desper- 
ately unhappy, but striving just as desper- 
ately to turn every last fleeting moment to 
the best account. 

It was in the early days of prohibition— 
which is to say that, with abundance of 
liquor on the table and in the lockers, every 
Jack and Jill drank as if the revenuers were 
upon them, and it behooved them to save 
as much good alcohol as possible from go- 
ing into the gutter. The dinner opened 


noisily and progressed with ever increasing 
din, hardly broken by the everlasting jazz 
pounded out by a trio of blacks in one cor- 
ner of the big private dining room of the 
club. And they danced, those howling chil- 
dren, with the soup, with the fish, with the 


entrée, with the lamb and peas, with the 
salad, with the ice, with the coffee, and in 
between times. 

There was nothing, you might think, to 
flatter one at being included in so deboshed 
a party, but I was as proud as Punch. To 
be forty-five, and lame, and still be “ Keno” 
—my name is Kent Hatchard, at your 
service—to the whole younger crowd of 
Chesterfield, is an honor to which I am by 
no means insensible. 

Sally, who had got the thing up, had 
Clas on her right hand. She was glowing 
in a new and outrageous dress of some sort 
of blood red filmy stuff that heightened the 
whiteness of her superb breast and shoul- 
ders. She had a barbaric thing on her head 
that became her mightily—a sort of filigree 
band around her bobbed and burnished 
hair, with two pendent tassels of crystal 
that hung over her ears almost to the shoul- 
ders. She was the only red-headed woman 
I ever saw who could wear a scarlet dress 
and get away with it. 

Then and there I made Sally out for a 
romanticist of the most inveterate all-come- 
out-right-on-the-last-page school. Why, 
her grandmother, great-grandmother, and 
all the great-greats before that couldn’t have 
had a sublimer faith in the happy ending. 
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She cast aside all the cold practices of 
thought so sentimentally, seeming to think 
that one more twitch of the black-patched 
shoulder blade, one more toss of the dice 
and the whisky, would somehow bring her 
wishes to pass. How pathetic and young 
and pig-headed she was, to be sure! 

And Clas was attracted, for he was hu- 
man in spite of himself; but attracted, as I 
noticed for the hundredth time, to no great- 
er extent of allurement than a man of the 
world lets impinge on his senses from the 
time-tried wiles of the enchantress of the 
hour or the minute. It was a fragrance to 
be sniffed and laughingly thrown away. 

Like an ill-starred Salome, Sally danced 
before her Herod. Every coquetry, every 
pose, every conscious or unconscious wile, 
was for him. He saw it, the young fool, 
and laughed—a little above himself, a little 
Olympian. 

It fascinated and sickened me until, the 
sickness becoming paramount, I withdrew to 
a side room to confide my meditations and 
the vanishing fumes of four high balls to 
one of my own best cigars. 

There, presently, came Clas and Sally in 
each other’s arms, still whirling slowly to 
the silenced measure of a tango whose end 
they had not noticed; and there, when she 
confusedly realized, at last, that the dance 
music had failed her, and would have dis- 
engaged herself, I saw him tighten his hold 
and his lips come down to hers. 

“Sally, Sally! You heavenly devil, 
you!” I heard him say; and he kissed her, 
full on her wonder-parted mouth. 

I saw the dazzling look of joy on her face 
just before he caught sight of me, dropped 
her like a live coal, and whirled about. He 
was embarrassed and ashamed—the more 
ashamed, it seemed to me, by contrast with 
her joy. 

“That you, Keno?” he hailed me after 
@ paralyzed moment. ‘“ We—we didn’t 
know anybody was—I mean—” Then he 
recovered himself. “Whew! If you’ve 
started on cigars, it must be late, and I have 
to make that first train in the morning— 
seven something, isn’t it?” 

He consulted his wrist watch, Sally fol- 
lowing every move with the harrowed eyes 
of a beaten dog. 

“Yes, by Jove—after twelve. I’ll have 
to move along. Got some packing still to 
do. Night, Keno! Good luck, old man! 


Look me up in Caracas some time, will 
you?” 


His laugh rang very thin. “ And 
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good night, Sally. Take care of yourself. 
Drop me a line some day, can’t you? It’s 
been bully—this party and everything. 
Thanks a million, old girl!” 

He did not quite meet her eyes. He 
wouldn’t—couldn’t—have left if he had. 
Old fogy that I am, and in no way person- 
ally concerned, I was quite ready to lay 
horrid fragments of myself under the bleed- 
ing scarlet of her red slippers. 

She stiffened, after a hardly perceptible 
pause. 

“Well, too bad you have to run off so 
early,” she said in her loud, cheerful way. 
“ T’ve enjoyed it, too. Let us know if you 
get over there all right—a picture post card 
of a monkey or any old thing. Good-by 
and good luck, Clas!” 

I was hardly aware of her going, so fu- 
rious was my anger at that young prig 
standing there grinning—a little palely, to 
be sure—and touching her fingers and let- 
ting them go. 

She was back in the ballroom, and neither 
Clas nor I had stirred. Finally he came to 
with a sort of start, and held out his hand 
to me a second time. 

“TI really must be going,” he said 
vaguely. 

That fourth high ball couldn’t have been 
quite dead, for suddenly I felt myself grip- 
ping his hand and heard myself babbling. 

“ Look here, Clas! This won’t do, you 
know. That girl — Sally — she loves you, 
you know. Man, she Joves you! You can’t 
go off like this. For God’s sake, Clas!” 

He did not look at me. His eyes were 
somewhere above my head, which he tops 
by more than his share of inches. They 
were fixed on the room beyond the open 
door. 

Sally had evidently been snatched, at her 
exit, by one Kippy Welles, not a bad youth 
when sober, but unfortunately very far from 
sober at that particular moment. As we 
watched, Clas and I, we saw Kippy’s clumsy 
stumble, his grab at the first thing under 
his hand, which happened to be the frail 
support of Sally’s flaming bodice. It came 
apart, of course, and Kippy, swaying gro- 
tesquely to and fro, started a burlesque 
apology to the shred of scarlet, half in his 
grasp, and half veiling the last reserves of 
his partner’s firm young breast. 

“ Poor lil dress—stoopid ol’ Kippy—kiss 
an’ make up!” he yodeled. 

The next thing he did was to aim a kiss, 
apparently at the missing shoulder strap, 




















whose absence his wandering eye had not 
fully registered—a kiss which landed 
smackingly on Sally’s bare shoulder. 

There was a howl of laughter from such 
dancers as happened to surround this 
charming scene. There was a second howl, 
doubled in volume, as Sally’s strong hand 
swept back and fetched the luckless apolo- 
gist a resounding slap on the cheek. 

Penfield turned to me with a barely sup- 
pressed shudder. I think a simultaneous 
vision of the ballroom at Buckingham Pal- 
ace and the East Room of the White House 
must have swept across him at that mo- 
ment; but, like the perfect man of the world 
he prided himself on being, he committed 
nothing to words. 

“T really must be going,” he murmured 
almost pleadingly. 

In another moment he was gone, and I 
sank back into my chair, crushed by his 
diplomatic veneer. 

Ill 


I must have stayed there, mulling my 
disappointment and my four high balls, for 
a good two hours. We established, after- 
ward, that it was after 2 A.M. when Sally 
came through the lounge on a short cut to 
the main hall and the ladies’ dressing room 
beyond. 

“ Hello, Keno! Still here? You con- 
scientious old chaperon, you!  Party’s 
breaking up. You can let Henry guide 
your wavering footsteps to your car.” 

Henry, be it explained, was the club 
steward. 

Of course it wasn’t what she meant, but 
my accursed self-consciousness sent my eyes 
shooting to that distorted foot of mine, and 
she intercepted the look. 

“ Oh, Keno, you know I didn’t mean—” 
she cried, in that adorably clumsy and 
forthright way of hers. 

I looked up to meet the wells of misery 
in her eyes. 

“ Of course you didn’t, you big baby,” 
I told her heartily; “ but I’m going to pre- 
tend you did, and claim taking you home 
as the penalty.” 

She grabbed my hand and nearly twisted 
the fingers off. I saw she was suffering hor- 
ribly, though, true to form, she expressed 
it like a schoolboy. 

“ Can’t,” she said gruffly. 
saw—I—what did he say?” 

What could I tell her? I could not even 
look at her, much less speak, and she knew 


“ Keno, you 
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as well as I that Clas had gone without a 
backward look. 

“Oh, well!” She gave herself a sort of 
shake. “ All be the same a hundred years 
hence. Night, old dear!” 

“Sally!” I tried to detain her. “ Won’t 
you come home in my car?” 

I honestly thought my understanding 
silence through half an hour of moonlight 
would bridge the gap between those heated 
rooms and the cold thoughts that must be 
hers for the rest of a very long night. 

“* Nope!” she answered succinctly. “I’m 
going with Kippy.” 

“You’re going to do nothing of the 
kind!” I exclaimed. “ He’s as drunk as an 
owl, and he’s a rotten driver at the best of 
times!” 

“Oh,” she flung over her shoulder with 
an indescribable weariness, “ what the hell 
do you suppose it matters?” 

And Sally was off. 

I suppose it took me ten minutes to get 
through the lingering home-going crowd 
and retrieve my ulster from the coat room. 
I was making for the side door next to the 
parking shed, when George, one of the 
waiters, rushed through it and caromed into 
me. His face was yellow-white. 

“My God, Mr. Hatchard, there’s been 
an accident!” he . 

“ Accident? Where?” snapped Phipps 
Darragh, who was behind me. 

“ At the gate, Mr. Darragh. If you gen- 
tlemen will come quick—it Il need a bunch 
of you to get them out!” 

He turned back and plunged into the 
darkness, with Phipps, Jack Leland, and 
myself in his immediate wake. Behind us 
a wave of panic seemed to spread and in- 
fold the rest of the crowd like the tenuous 
and embracing tail of a comet, to judge 
from the cries and questions of which I 
caught the edge in my flight. 

Two minutes’ helter-skelter rush through 
the moonlight-dripping, cricket-haunted 
darkness, and then—the overturned mass 
of a car, the splintered whiteness of a 
wooden gate. 

Two or three of the youngsters had raced 
and passed us, and their confusion clashed 
against the sinister stillness of the wreck. 
“T see one of them!” 

“ Here’s something—a hand!” 

“ Both under? Careful, there!” 

“ God, what a mess!” 

“ Get more light, somebody!” 

Above it all, the wan gleam of the single 
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gate light that had been left standing. 
Through it all, the rapid, monotonous drr- 
drr-drr of the crickets. 

With the advent of a stableman carrying 
a lantern and of the club steward with a 
pocket flash, some measure of codrdination 
came into our group; and with it a lowering 
of tone, a sort of tension of dread supplant- 
ing the first clamor of catastrophe. 

Mine was one of many hands to lift the 
overturned behemoth of a car. George Ot- 
ford, one of our younger local medicos, 
groped with almost seeing fingers under it, 
directing and, when necessary, restraining 
our endeavors. 

At last the car was clear, and the lantern 
turned on what lay beneath. Otford had 
got young Welles free of the steering gear 
as the car went up—but with useless pre- 
cautions, as it turned out, for the poor fool’s 
spine had snapped clean, as the grin still 
hovering on his vacant face told us, at the 
first impact. 

As for the other broken body, from which 
the car had lifted as neatly as a hand from 
a crushed fly, it lay there on the grass, 
curled up in an attitude of disquieting re- 
laxation—a relaxation more complete than 
even death has a right to. The powdered 


glass of what had once been a wind shield 
gave it an unearthly shimmer under the 
direct glare of the flash light. 

Why did I look at Otford in those mo- 


ments of terrified conjecture? Perhaps I 
was trying to find hope in his knotted pro- 
fessional mask, beaded with sweat, as he 
straightened that pitiful figure, limb by 
limb, with fingers that all but shook in their 
passion for gentleness. 

She was straight at last, if a rag doll can 
be called straight, and he turned the head 
a little in his careful hands, looking for 
skull wounds. Then it was that a real gasp 
broke from the breathless crowd. 

I cannot describe what was left of that 
side of the once beautiful face. The frame 
of the wind shield—a huge splinter from 
the gate—one of those diabolical glass tas- 
sels on her headdress—I do not know what 
had torn skin and flesh with such devilish 
malignity. 

““ She must be—gone!” came in a hushed 
voice from some one above the small circle 
of light. 

I swear that the words expressed the un- 
formulated wish of every one of us; but 
slowly, with his eyes on that abominable 
mutilation, George Otford shook his head. 
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He had seen what the rest of us had over- 
looked, or had not understood. Blood was 
flowing, sluggishly, relentlessly, as if it 
would flow forever. It blackened a sinister 
path down the splendor of the unmarred 
neck to the folds of the crimson bodice, 
which sucked it in greedily, scarlet to scar- 
let, leaving no stain. 


IV 


HAVE you ever noticed how, after an ac- 
cident, one’s first impulse is always to fix 
the blame on some one? This is not, I 
think, the result of inherent unkindness, nor 
is it altogether the expectation of being able 
to obviate similar accidents in the future. 
No, it rather seems to me like a pathetic 
effort to give man, after all, the last word 
in his destiny; to deny the patent fact that 
God, with a fillip of His finger, has knocked 
one pawn or a thousand off the checker- 
board on which He plays His game. 

An accident is the most nerve-shaking of 
human vicissitudes, and the startled doubt 
it arouses in our minds seems to be soothed, 
somehow, by learning that the engineer was 
drunk, or the builder dishonest, or the com- 
pany criminally negligent. At least that 
gives us human flesh and blood to reckon 
with, infinitely more reassuring, at its worst, 
than the vast, indifferent, fortuitous hand 
of a supernatural power. 

People babbled and bubbled with an al- 
most angry sympathy for days, until at 
times it seemed not merely as if the poor 
soul lying in drugged pain in a hushed wing 
of the local hospital was much to blame for 
her own fate, but as if she had practically 
murdered young Welles to boot. The whis- 
per came in hurried, half frightened tones 
from friends who were deluging her with 
flowers she could not smell, comforts she 
could not feel, delicacies she could not eat. 
The whole colony really turned itself inside 
out in futile endeavors to help. It was kind 
in everything but criticism—and that, if 
they had only realized it, was directed less 
at Sally than at Sally’s Creator. 

For my own poor part, in the intervals 
of motoring specialists in and out of New 
York, and hanging for hours on the sound 
of the telephone bell for news of the last 
operation, it did me a vast amount of good 
to curse Clarence Penfield thoroughly. 

I found out that he had heard the news 
early next morning from a servant, and had 
rushed to the Mallorys’ house before his 
train time. Of course, at that stage no one 
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could give him any news but the most 
alarming, and he must have started to 
Washington in something of a stew. At any 
rate, he wrote me immediately—I wondered 
whether it was to me as Sally’s friend, or 
to me as the witness to his moment of folly 
—-making sundry proffers of help which 
were quite useless, repeatedly begging me 
to keep him posted as to Sally’s condition, 
and in general seeming pretty well jolted 
out of his usual complacency. Which, of 
course, did not prevent his taking his ap- 
pointed boat for Caracas. 

I answered by the briefest of notes two 
months later, when it could at last be said 
that Sally was definitely out of danger. He 
had written to me twice in the mean time, 
so my silence was purely vindictive. 

The months dragged by. I went into 
town in November, leaving the Mallorys 
still at Chesterfield, where they had decided 
to spend the winter. I had not seen Sally. 
From town I telephoned to Mrs. Mallory 
on an average of once a week, and heard 
that Sally was doing splendidly—it was al- 
ways “splendidly ”— but the voice that 
came over the wire seemed to belie the ex- 
cellence of the news. 


Finally, early in February, I ran across 
George Otford, in town for a medical con- 
gress, and buttonholed him. 

“See here, my dear fellow, I’ve got to 
have the truth of this if you violate every 


ethic in the medical profession. How’s 
Sally? Why don’t the Mallorys bring her 
back to New York?” 

He shook his head. 

“ She won’t leave her room,” he said. 

“Ts she able to walk?” 

“ Lord, yes.” 

“ What is it, then, her nerves?” 

He shrugged. 

“You can call it that, if you like,” he 
said. “ Physically she’s sound enough. A 
slight limp, of course. The things we had 
to do to that right leg were phenomenal. 
Only a magnificent constitution could have 
pulled through such a series of operations. 
And the ribs healed without a suspicion of 
pleurisy, which was one of our many fears. 
Only—” 

He paused. 

“ Only what?” 

“ Well, then—the facial disfigurement—” 

“Ts it so bad?” 

“Well, you saw how it was.” 

“ Yes, but with all these modern inven- 
tions—skin grafting and the like?” 
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“Tt was that damned glass thing she 
wore,” Otford committed himself at last, 
“ Glass pulverized all through the cheek. 
One operation after another. We had no 
end of a mess at first, but there again I 
think it was her constitution that pulled her 
through. Of course, it all broke down tis- 
sue, and then there was the inevitable draw- 
ing of the muscles.” 

“ Won’t that get better in time?” 

He shook his head. 

“Never. Don’t quote me, of course. 
And now she won’t let us try any more ex- 
periments. I think she knows it’s hopeless, 
and wants to save herself and her parents 
any more strain; but she can’t be a clois- 
tered nun all her life, can she? If she’s 
made up her mind to the inevitable, she 
might as well begin to take up her life again. 
That’s what we can’t make her see.” 

“Do you blame her?” 

“ Hardly,” he confessed. “It’s really 
terrible; and she was such a raving beauty 
—do you remember?” 

I did, only too well, and when I left Ot- 
ford I was heavy-hearted. That evening 
I wrote Sally at length, and with some feel- 
ing. On the strength of my arguments and 
counsel I need not dwell, but my letter car- 
ried me far into the night. 

By the end of the week I had my answer, 
which I quote in part not only because, 
coming from Sally, it so entirely surprised 
me, but because it seems to me to mark 
what I might call the middle period in her 
development: 


Don’t think that I haven’t already told myself 
most of what you tell me. One has plenty of 
time to think, between operations. Thank you 
just the same for your advice. It sort of bolsters 
me up. 

Mother and father and George Otford think 
I've just given up, but they’re wrong. They 
can’t guess, and I can’t talk about it. I’m only 
muddling things out in my own way, and that 
takes time, for a person who has just lived from 
day to day, as I have all my life. 

I’m planning. That sounds silly, doesn’t it, for 
a battered, finished wreck like me? But even 
when your body’s pulverized, it seems your mind 
has to go on. Funny, I never knew I had one— 
a mind, I mean. Some day, I suppose, I’ve got 
to get back into the world, and do it decently. I 
can’t—can’t—can’t be pitied! That’s why it takes 
time. Give me three months, Keno. By that 
time you come back to Chesterfield—well, we'll 
see! 


It was late in June before I moved out to 
Chesterfield, and though I wrote to Sally 
in the interval, I did not feel that her brief 
replies—almost guarded, they were—were 
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giving me any real clew to her thoughts. 
The day after my arrival I went up to the 
Mallorys’ house, where Mrs. Mallory re- 
ceived me in something of a flutter. 

“ She’s going to see you,” she said al- 
most excitedly. “She hasn’t seen a soul 
yet, or even been out, except around the 
garden. She always said she wanted you 
to be the first!” 

“I’m very proud of that,” I said. 

“ Tt’s—it’s a kind of a responsibility,” 
she told me, with the same note of agitation. 
“Of course you must realize that she’s— 
changed.” 

“ Oh, yes—I’m prepared for that,” I said 
reassuringly. 

“ Well, perhaps not in quite the way you 
expect. She—she doesn’t want you to be 
told anything; and she wants to see you 
alone.” 

“She wants to see how I'll take it,” I 
murmured. 

“Yes, and she’ll know—how you really 
feel, I mean. She’s almost uncanny about 
seeing things, and no wonder. She reads all 
day—her eyes were spared, thank Heaven! 
—or else she just sits and thinks and thinks. 
I never thought to see Sally change so 
under my very eyes. At times she seems 
like a stranger. She’s so much older now. 
You'll see!” 

The poor woman was making me actually 
nervous, and I did not want the spirit of 
my first meeting with Sally violated, even 
with the best intentions. 

“You mustn’t tell me too much,” I ven- 
tured. “ Sally: might not like it.” 

“Yes, and she’d know,” Mrs. Mallory 
repeated nervously. “ Not but what she’s 
always perfectly dear and sweet—so much 
sweeter than she used to be, Mr. Hatchard; 
but she seems to know such a lot, these 
days. She—she’s changed!” 

V 

I CONFESS my heart beat a little faster 
after Mrs. Mallory had left me to summon 
her daughter. I was sorry to have heard 
even so much. I vaguely felt that out of 
a first contact with this darkly hinted 
change some word of possible help might 
be struck, some spark of illumination, I 
dared hope, that might light a few inches 
of Sally’s dark path. 

I resigned myself sympathetically to a 
wait that might be long, culminating pos- 
sibly in postponement. I knew, from my 
own undying sensitiveness under affliction, 
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what a horribly hard moment Sally must 
be going through. 

It seemed only a minute, however, before 
a presence at the door brought me to my 
feet. A presence—yes, that is the word—- 
a presence, tall in its sweep of draperies, 
graceful in the slow gait that almost con- 
cealed any visible sign of lameness, mys- 
terious beyond any telling of mine in the 
folds and windings of a vaporous black veil 
that concealed all the lower part of the face 
and floated about the shoulders in a cloud 
of soft darkness. 

Sally? Sally of the knickerbockers and 
sport sweaters? Sally of the flying red 
locks and impudent, radiant face? Sally, 
half child and half courtesan in the scarlet 
abbreviation of skirt and bodice that last 
evening at the club? 

“IT hope you didn’t grudge me those 
three months. I’m really all the gladder to 
see you now,” came a voice oddly toned 
down by its swathings of gauze, perhaps 
also by a softer inflection that had crept 
into it. 

“ Sally!” I gasped, and that was all the 
spark that first contact struck from my 
wabbling mind. 

She gave me her hand and somehow 
waved me into a chair. As soon as she be- 
gan to talk, I had a strange feeling that 
it was she who was trying to save me dis- 
comfort in that crucial meeting. I received 
an impression of consideration and tact 
quite unknown to the recklessly outspoken 
Sally of other days. 

“I suppose I’ll have to begin right away 
to talk about myself,” she said. “ Really, 
it’s partly to spare my friends that I’ve 
kept away from them. I have such a 
dammed up reservoir of operations inside of 
me, just waiting to burst and swamp whole 
populations of polite listeners. Once I get 
started, I’m sure there'll be a stream of 
visitors being borne exhausted from the 
front door night and day, until they get wise 
to me and stop coming. If that prospect 
doesn’t daunt you, nothing else will! I'll 
begin by fortifying you with tea—or would 
you like something stronger? I tell father, 
though, that our stock has deteriorated since 
I turned the bootleggers over to him; but 
then what can you expect of a man who 
honestly prefers rye?” 

She was evidently talking at random, un- 
doubtedly embarrassed, but more gallant 
than she had been in her palmiest days. 
Her voice was much lower than I had ever 
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known it, and there was a curious, rather 
attractive drawl in her speech that had 
never been there before. I learned, long 
afterward, that among her minor injuries 
had been a badly bitten tongue, and that 
its healing had left her with a lisp which 
she had conquered with a good deal of 
difficulty. 

“T’ll take a cup of tea with one slice of 
lemon and two major operations,” I rallied 
inanely. ‘“ Draw it strong, and bring on 
your stretchers!” 

“ T will ina minute,” she promised; “ but 
first of all I want to know all about you— 
what plays you’ve seen, what parties you’ve 
been to, what books you’ve read, and how 
all my old pals look. You don’t know the 
thinking and wondering and remembering 
one can do in ten months of playing ground 
hog!” 

At any rate, her mind had not played 
ground hog in those ten months. That I 
found out as soon as, spurred on by her 
new faculty of making the other fellow do 
the talking—I suppose the arduous recon- 
quest of her maimed tongue had first made 
that a necessity—I let myself go in response 
to the adroit questions she framed. For in- 
stance, it had never in the past occurred to 
me that Sally knew how to read, beyond 
headlines in the newspapers; but here I 
found that she had not only kept—or 
caught—up with the times, but had dipped 
into more recondite reading as well. In- 
deed, having that knack of mental smart- 
ness with which some lucky persons are 
born, she could have passed anywhere, now, 
for a very well read woman. 

Yes, a woman. Hitherto I had thought 
of her only as a hoydenish child, but at that 
initial interview it struck me, painfully at 
first, that Sally had grown almost old. 
There was palpable age in the half mock- 
ing, half warning smile of her eyes over the 
edge of that careful swathing—a smile that 
deliberately set itself to force back the lump 
from my throat, the tears from my eyes. 

I found it again in the muted tones of her 
voice, which had once been overloud. 
Above all, it was in the unexpected white- 
ness and refinement of the hands that I re- 
membered, berry-brown, clamped around 
the handle of a tennis racket or polo mallet. 
They were languid hands now, paled with 
confinement and blue-veined with illness, 
and they manipulated a tea urn as if it was 
heavy. The right hand, too, had got into 
a curious habit of patting down the veil that 
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decently hid the ruin of her seamed and 
twisted cheek. Over and over again she 
patted it. It was the only perceptible sign 
of her nervousness. 

In spite of her brave determination to 
make things seem as right as possible, she 
struck me as actually ghostly. She had 
been forced to give up too much—beauty, 
gayety, the blessed thoughtlessness of 
youth, and, above all, whatever last, irra- 
tional hope she might have treasured of 
some day conquering Clas Penfield’s indif- 
ference. Renunciation is of itself a kind of 
death. No wonder her resurrection carried 
a slight sepulchral flavor. 

And yet, though the meeting was painful, 
it bore a certain charm. She was such a 
gentle soul, this new Sally who had come 
back to us, as you might say, from the 
grave. Talking to that shrouded form had 
an intriguing quality that was not without 
fascination. You thought of the Sphinx 
and her riddle with a pleasant shiver of ap- 
prehension. Since all of Sally’s face but 
her wonderful eyes was invisible, you had 
to take her at speech value —a woman’s 
speech value! 

I sat with her two hours. How utterly 
impossible it would have been to sit two 
hours with the old Sally! She would have 
had you shooting craps on the carpet within 
five minutes, or would have telephoned ten 
times to get up anything from a rubber of 
bridge to a cock fight. 

When I offered her a cigarette, she shook 
her head. In reply to my surprised look, 
she said: 

“Oh, I still smoke—in my room,” and 
laughed to take the sting out of it. 

In spite of her threat, she never let the 
conversation get around to herself. That 
took not only character, but skill. 

When I rose to go, I took both her white 
hands in mine. 

“ Sally,” I said, “ you’re a trump!” 

“Oh!” She laughed with some echo of 
her old manner. “ Can you see me sitting 
myself down to be sympathized over for all 
the rest of my life? As I figure the thing 
out, it’s just about as unpleasant to be 
whined over as to do the whining yourself. 
Honestly, I don’t know which I’d rather be, 
the sniveler or the snivelee! Hello, that 
makes a rime!” 

“TI believe you young women count the 
syllables to find a beau,” I feebly attempted 
to joke, and then could have bitten my 
tongue out. 
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“Think of that!” she mocked after a 
palsied second. 

Her laugh whispered out again, but I 
knew as well as if I had seen them that her 
lips were distorted and white under that 
black veil. 

She saw me stricken with confusion, I 
am sure. I tried to hide it, but eyes that 
peer over veils seem to see much. Perhaps 
that was what prompted her last act of 
generosity. 

“ Just so I won’t be tempted to backslide, 
Keno dear, I want ”"—her hands seemed to 
shrink in mine—‘ I want you to come for 
me in your car next Sunday and take me to 
the Country Club lunch.” 

Gallant Sally! I wanted to go down on 
my knees to her. 

VI 


I Ap, of course, telephoned every one 
within reach, preparing them, so that the 
advent of Sally and myself at the club 
caused only a momentary flutter, instantly 
repressed. After all, she did not look so 
very different from the many women who 
shield themselves from the sun with im- 
provised yashmaks hanging from their sailor 


hats. I found, afterward, that she managed 
to give her famous veil a different cut and 


style for every variety of attire. On occa- 
sion it even matched her gowns, whereby it 
took upon itself the aspect of an amiable 
sartorial vagary. 

On this particular day even my mascu- 
line eye could see that she was tailored to 
perfection, and what her tall figure had lost 
in muscularity it had made up in grace, es- 
pecially when she walked with the languid 
step that masked her limp. I have old Mrs. 
Bristed’s word for it that, veil and all, Sally 
looked exceedingly chic. 

And what a rallying of her old crowd! 
I venture to say that never in the heyday 
of her popularity had she received so many 
simultaneous invitations to lunch, dine, 
drive, bridge, and I don’t know what be- 
sides. Sally accepted right and left, with 
no particular elation, it is true—her acci- 
dent seemed to have seared that out of her 
forever—but with gratitude and grace. In- 
deed, her reception left nothing to be de- 
sired; but in the car, on her way home, she 
closed her eyes as if exhausted. When I 
ventured to congratulate her, she only said 
in that muffled voice: 

“They were wonderful, but—Heavens, 
what work it means for me!” 
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I understood what she meant the first 
time we happened to dine at the same 
house. She was seated between little Henry 
Beebe, hardly out of Harvard, and Mon- 
cure Sladen, the president of the Equitable 
Mortgage Company. 

Of course she could eat nothing, and the 
normal person rather resents feeding under 
the eye of one who abstains. It seems to 
put him in an inferior position; but Sally, 
in some miraculous way of her own, robbed 
the situation of difficulty. 

She looked regal in a black dress, above 
which her neck and arms gleamed like ivory. 
The tight swathings of her eternal veil were 
bound to her ruddy hair, and under her 
chin, by narrow diamond straps, giving her 
head the smallness and regular contour of a 
Greek statue. Her eyes gleamed tantaliz- 
ingly, with a new spark of lazy humor that 
defied you to find anything gloomy or un- 
natural about dining with a dinnerless per- 
son whose head was as tightly infolded as 
an Egyptian mummy. 

She even brought up the topic herself, 
and made a joke of it. I remember her 
quoting the famous limerick: 


To eat at the table 
She never was able, 
But in the back pantry—oh, Lord! 


When Dolly Darragh asked her if the 
veil wasn’t an awful nuisance, she replied 
that it saved the trouble of powdering her 
nose. 

After dinner I enjoyed Moncure Sladen’s 
“Very remarkable young woman, Miss 
Mallory—very remarkable indeed!” no less 
than young Beebe’s “I'll tell the world 
that kid’s clever!” 

In short, Sally was on the highroad to 
becoming the rage. By the time of our fall 
exodus to town, in which the Mallorys took 
part, she might almost have started a craze 
for Oriental veiling in the feminine Four 
Hundred—especially among its less favored 
members! 

Once in New York, however, she began 
to slip away from us again. It must be 
pretty dull work, at twenty-five, to watch 
others eat dinners from which one is barred 
by a dozen layers of gauze, to talk to men 
with whom one can’t flirt, to listen to dance 
music when there is no dance left in either 
the feet or the heart, to watch the world 
go by, and smile at its going. 

Sally had vindicated her pride; now she 
could afford to think of her feelings. In 












social service work she began to find her 
best relaxation, especially where it lay 
among children. 

“Isn’t it odd,” she confided to me one 
day, “ that they never seem to notice how 
funny I look?” 

That spoke to me of many heedless 
wounds. 

We could still persuade her to an eve- 
ning’s bridge, which for the first time in her 
life she had begun to play well. Sometimes, 
too, she would go to the play or opera with 
a few friends. 

“ Only,” as she would protest humorous- 
ly, “ not to anything sad. I’m ruined as it 
is with tulle at two fifty a yard, and tears 
do melt it up so!” 

The following summer she and I played 
mild golf together twice or thrice a week. 
She dubbed us the Lame Ducks’ Handicap. 
Her matter-of-factness about her affliction 
certainly made it easier for others to bear; 
but as time went on it seemed to me that 
she was reminding herself of it with strange 
insistence. I used to speculate pitifully on 
what went on behind the closed doors of her 
room, when at last she dared tear the veil 
from her face and the mask from her poor 
heart. I even wished she would talk to me 
about Clas Penfield. 

During the course of the next winter, 
what should Clarence himself do but stroll 
into New York from Caracas, on his way 
to quite a nice position in the State De- 
partment! I ran across him at the Union 
Club on the very day of his arrival, even 
before noticing his name in the paper as 
“ among those landing to-day.” 

He was looking aggressively well, with a 
little air of modest importance that may not 
really have been as offensive as I instantly 
found it. I saw that he had matured, but 
without losing anything of that Clarentine 
prestige that had so bored me in the past. 
I took a petty pleasure in returning a cool 
“ How do you do, Penfield?” to his hearty 
“ Hello, Keno!” under the eye of several 
members. 

If he was at all abashed, his diplomatic 
crust concealed it, and he ended by drag- 
ging me off to dine, and, after many con- 
versational detours, trying to pump me 
about Sally. I saw that he had heard noth- 
ing of her recently, and answered as guard- 
edly as I could. Was she just the same? 
Well—older, of course. Any ill results from 
her accident? A slight lameness and some 
Engaged? N-no. I did not care to 


scars. 
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arouse his curiosity, and to have him mess- 
ing up Sally’s bitterly acquired calm with 
his inquiring presence. 

Still, a meeting was bound to occur, as I 
might have foreseen. Several nights later 
I had the shock of seeing it take place at a 
small bridge party of Mrs. Darragh’s. 

Clarence was the last to arrive. Sally 
was just sitting down at her table, her grace- 
fully shrouded head bent over the cards 
that she was shuffling. I have never seen a 
more surprised face than his when she 
looked up and her mocking eyes met his 
across the room. The diplomatic crust fell 
in pieces on that instant, and he had only 
gathered up a few crumbs of it when he 
had to go over and take her hand. 

“ Why, Sally!” he blurted out, even as 
I had done. 

“ How are you, Clas?” she replied, al- 
most too easily. “I read in the Herald 
that you were back. Have you had a won- 
derful time? You must tell me all about it 
soon. How is your mother? She must be 
glad to have you back!” 

And she dismissed him with the merest 
courtesy nod and a flash of smile in her 
eyes. 

Clarence was at my table, for my sins, 
and Caracas—or something—had certainly 
not operated to the betterment of his game. 
His first partner had twice to recall trumps 
to his wandering mind, and when I suc- 
ceeded to that dubious privilege I could not 
even save him from a revoke. However, I 
was pleased to be where I could see him 
stealing glances at Sally ever and anon, for 
a more ludicrous expression of bewilderment 
never sat on a budding ambassador. 

After the game he went manfully up to 
the guns— momentarily represented by 
Sally, lounging prettily in the corner of the 
divan. She made room for him with casual 
amiability, and for a while they chatted 
about Caracas, New York, the new rules of 
auction, his appointment, and the prospects 
of the disarmament conference. At least, 
he chatted about all these things. She 
merely set him going from time to time 
with one of those quiet comments of which 
she had perfected the art. 

He was dying, I think, to find out some- 
thing about her; but over and over again 
she staved him off in that half indifferent 
way she had, with some question that he 
had to answer, and had to answer at a cer- 
tain length. If she gave him any informa- 
tion that night, it was to the effect that she, 
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Sally Mallory, had quite forgotten the ex- 
istence of Clarence Penfield as a personality, 
but took the kindly interest any woman of 
the world would naturally take in the ca- 
reer and interests of a rising young Ameri- 
can diplomat. 

When she rose to go, excusing herself 
pleasantly on the grounds of her office hours 
on the morrow, his eyes followed her slow 
exit with a sort of pained admiration that I 
reveled in. It was plain that Clarence Pen- 
field’s Olympian assurance had taken a se- 
vere jolt. I was perfectly willing, now, to 
have him buttonhole me on the Sally ques- 
tion for as long as he liked, but he passed 
me with a “ good night ” which was almost 
surly. 

VII 


NExtT day I telephoned Sally and begged 
for the privilege of tea, which was accord- 
ed. I don’t know just why I was so anxious 
to see her reaction to the episode of the 
night before, or what I expected to find. 
Certainly I did not expect to find sheaves 
of American Beauties embowering her on 
every side. 

“ Whew!” 


I said. “Likewise gosh! 


Have you been vamping Mr. Thorley—ad- 
mitting there is such a person?” 


“From Clas Penfield.” She waved a 
contemptuous hand. “ Kind thought and 
all that, but slightly—vulgar, don’t you 
think? So pointed, somehow.” 

“ Clarence would die a thousand deaths, 
each more painful than the last, if he could 
hear you call him vulgar.” 

“Poor soul! He’s young,” she mur- 
mured, but for the first time it struck me 
that her beautiful eyes had grown a trifle 
hard. 

And that was that—for six months or so, 
at any rate; and then, one evening, to my 
small flat came the rising diplomat in a 
state of anything but diplomatic agitation. 

“See here, Keno!” he began abruptly, 
when he had waved away my generous prof- 
fer of pre-war Haig & Haig. “ You're 
about the best friend she’s got, and I must 
hash this thing over with somebody.” 

“ Whose best friend?” I asked. 

“ Sally’s, of course!” he retorted almost 
impatiently. 

“TI hoped I had more than one close 
feminine friend,” I answered, not entirely 
without asperity. “ However, Sally let it 
be. Pray what do you want to ‘ hash over ’ 
about Sally?” 
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“ T—I—TI love her,” he blurted out, col- 
oring all over his classic countenance; “ and 
she refuses even to take me seriously!” 

“ Very wise of Sally, I’m sure. But you 
amaze me. When did this—er—symptom 
begin to overtake you?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Keno,” he broke 
out, “stop trying to talk like the elderly 
gentleman in an English comedy of man- 
ners!” A very palpable hit! “‘ This thing’s 
important to me, I tell you. If I can’t make 
Sally listen to reason, I—I don’t know what 
I'll do!” 

“ As for its being reason you want her to 
listen to,” I returned, a trifle nettled, 
“there might be two opinions; but let that 
pass. If Sally maintains her entirely com- 
mendable attitude, I can tell you just what 
you'll do. You'll swallow it like a little 
man, just as she swallowed precisely the 
same sort of thing two and a half years 
ago; and the time will come to you, as it 
has come to her, when you’ll completely 
forget that you ever had to take down a 
pretty bitter pill. That, my dear boy, is 
all there is to it.” 

At that he looked sufficiently dejected to 
make me almost sorry for him, despite my 
satisfaction at having—or so it seemed to 
me—pulled the last of Sally’s chestnuts 
safely out of the fire. 

Then, loverlike, he began to poke out a 
forlorn hope or two. Had she forgotten it 
so thoroughly, he wanted to know, or was 
she treasuring a fragment of malice yet— 
just enough to make her want to pay him 
back in his own coin before admitting any 
return of interest in him? Not, he amend- 
ed hastily, that there was any reason for a 
perfect creature like Sally to condescend to 
a poor humble worm like himself—or words 
to that effect; but—well, that was appar- 
ently the only spark of self-administered 
encouragement that had sustained him 
through an infernal winter largely spent on 
the Congressional Limited, and he clung to 
it tenaciously. 

And Sally had never once mentioned 
those weekly visits to me! My heart sof- 
tened slightly toward Clarence. 

“T can’t say that Sally has ever spoken 
to me about you,” I told him at last. “In 
fact, I don’t remember your name being 
once mentioned between us. However, 
that might be a symptom favorable to you. 
At first she was certainly trying hard to 
bury a painful memory. The question is, 
did she succeed? On the other hand, even 
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supposing she still had some affection left 
for you, don’t you think perhaps she’d hesi- 
tate a long time before saddling you—” 

“ Saddling?” he snorted. “ What do you 
mean, saddling?” 

“ Well,” I deprecated, rather disquieted 
by the flame of indignation in his eyes, 
“ she’s more or less of a cripple for life, 
you know, and the joie de vivre has cer- 
tainly been pretty thoroughly knocked out 
of her. Besides, are you sure you wouldn’t 
get tired, in the long run, of dragging 
around a veiled wife for all the idiots in cre- 
ation to gape at? It isn’t as if you ex- 
pected to live in one place, where people 
would have a chance to get used to it. The 


very nature of your profession will take you . 


to one new place after another, and poor 
Sally would be a peripatetic nine days’ won- 
der. Have you given a thought to her feel- 
ings about such a thing?” 

He bent his head and studied the carpet 
attentively, tracing little designs on it with 
the point of his cane. In his excitement he 
had kept on his hat and overcoat, and I 
saw tiny beads of sweat gathering under his 
eyes. I wondered whether they were at- 
tributable to mental strain or to the fact 
that he was wearing a heavy winter ulster 
in a steam-heated flat. 

“No,” he said at last, “I never have 
thought of that side of it. Aside from her 
gameness, which seems to wipe out any idea 
of affliction, she looks so perfectly beautiful 
to me that I can’t imagine her being a nine 
days’ wonder to any one, however big a 
fool. Of course, you know her best—” 

“ Hold on a minute!” I cried. “ Beau- 
tiful? Do you mean to say that Sally looks 
beautiful to you now?” 

Clarence regarded me with perfectly Jo- 
vian scorn. 

“ Why, you—poor—fish!” he let fall at 
last from the corner of his lip. “ Do you 
mean to say that figure—that walk—those 
hands—that exquisite poise—” 

“* Never mind the rest!” I exclaimed joy- 
fully. “Let it go at the point where you 
called me a poor fish.” 

Which, of course, he didn’t understand 
in the least. In fact, it brought back a lit- 
tle of his Olympian manner. 

“Do you know what I said to myself 
when I first saw her that night?” he asked. 
“ The lines flashed over me unbidden.” 

“ Unbidden! Clas, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t slip back now!” 

“ Unbidden,” he repeated firmly, but had 
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the decency to blush. “ Here it is, as near- 
ly as I can remember the quotation: 


“She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies.” 


His voice cracked oddly. 

“ Like the night!” he repeated reverent- 
ly, almost to himself. 

Like the night, indeed, that sudden black 

quenching of all that had been so flamboy- 
antly, coruscatingly alive! I wouldn’t have 
given Clas so keen a perception. For the 
first time I conceived the notion that he 
might actually have suffered a little; but 
for all that I wasn’t inclined to let him off 
any too easy. 
“‘ Well, old man,” I said after a moment, 
“you seem to have it pretty badly, and 
I’m rather sorry for you; but in plain terms, 
and setting aside any other considerations, 
Sally, having once been bitten, has the 
right to be twice shy. Why on earth, when 
you knew her in her full youth and beauty, 
and she was crazy about you, as any one 
could see—” 

“No mystery—no.charm!” Clas waved 
me impatiently away. “ Why!” He drew 
a long breath, and I perceived that the un- 
utterable was about to be uttered. “I'd as 
soon,” he said slowly, “ have married a Yale 
freshman!” 

And Clarence was a Harvard man! 

“ Well, what do you want me to do about 
you?” I asked at length. 

He thought for a moment, and then made 
a great gesture of discouragement. 

“TI don’t know,” he confessed. “ Per- 
haps I was a fool to come here and bore 
you with my troubles. Perhaps I just had 
to blurt it out to some one. As I said, 
you’re her best friend, and it would be 
something to have you on my side. I’m in 
the state where one grasps at straws. If 
you could slip in a good word for me— 
make her take me seriously, at any rate— 
oh, I know you’ve never liked me! You 
always thought me a confounded prig, and 
perhaps I am—or was. I don’t know, I 
don’t know; but I could no more care for 
her then than I can help doing it now. We 
would have made each other absolutely 
wretched in those days—surely you see 
that? With her temperament, as it was 
then, she would have been dragging me 
through the divorce court within two years 
—or so I thought. How could I tell that it 
was more than just a crush, an impulse? 
She was all fads and impulses. Still, I can’t 
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help regretting, of course. Now, if you 
could just make her see that I would give 
up my life—my career—to making her 
happy! If the slightest hope turns up, let 
me know!” 

VIII 


I souNDED Sally at our next meeting, and 
found her tremendously scornful. 

“It was all too silly!” she said pettishly, 
when I taxed her with keeping Clas’s week- 
end visits dark. “I thought Clas had more 
sense. Imagine an ambassadress with her 
head tied up like a washerwoman with a 
toothache!” 

I reminded her that “ regular ” diplomats 
seldom rose to so exalted a rank, and that 
some ambassadresses, on the other hand, 
were enriched washerwomen who ought to 
have their heads tied up pro bono publico; 
but Sally flouted me. 

There were other considerations, she 
claimed. Marriage—no, never, never could 


she permit Clas—or any other man, she 
hastily appended—to see her as she was 
now, especially in contrast with the beauty 
she had once had. 

Then, I said cheerfully, we must find 


some other man who hadn’t seen her in the 
old days. But she affirmed emphatically 
that marriage was not for her; she had put 
that out of her thoughts for good, thank 
Heaven! 

“ Come, Sally,” I said persuasively, “ are 
you going to let yourself be bluffed by a 
little foolish vanity? Of course, if you 
haven’t a spark of feeling left for poor 
Clas—”’ 

She assured me she hadn’t, with a sus- 
picion of haste; but I stayed with her an 
hour longer for the sheer pleasure of noting 
her subsequent absent-mindedness. Leaving 
her, I went straight to the Western Union 
desk at the Biltmore and wired Clas, who 
had returned to Washington: 


Keep away till I telegraph. Don’t write. 


Over the next few weeks I can pass brief- 
ly. I saw all I could of Sally, but toward 
the last she was so often “ engaged ” that 
I began to have the suspicion that she was 
avoiding me. Why? That was what I was 
determined to find out, even at the cost of 
a little promiscuous ferreting. What I got 
from my discreet inquiries was assorted in- 
formation which I could not yet satisfac- 
torily classify. 

“* She seemed out of sorts,”’ from one. 
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“She didn’t look well—oh, you know 
what I mean—not pale of course, since you 
can’t see her face, but her eyes—” from 
another. 

“ Heavens and earth, she’s getting to be 
a tartar at the bridge table—think of it— 
Sally!” from a third, who had evidently 
forgotten what a proper termagant Sally 
had sometimes been in the pre-veil era. 

“<Tf this be love—’ ” I hummed to my- 
self, but it might only be the restlessness of 
a reopened wound, with no promise of 
yielding behind it. I resolved to get a little 
more light on the situation, if I had to dis- 
guise myself as a plumber in order to storm 
Sally on her own ground. 

I did not have to go to those lengths, 
however. 

“Oh, come—come any old time—come 
this afternoon, if you really must!” groaned 
Sally over the wire, early one bleak March 
afternoon. 

Though the invitation was hardly what 
might be called spontaneous or cordial, it 
sounded so bone-weary that I readily for- 
gave her. 

“Young woman, what’s come over you 
now?” I wanted to know, when I stood in 
her presence. “ Do you call this a rational 
or proper way to treat old friends?” 

She gave a constricted little laugh. 

“Oh, Keno, forgive me! I’m as cross 
as the devil, and I know it. That’s why 
I’ve been kind enough to my friends to 
keep out of their way. If I didn’t have this 
infernal thing around my head, I’d—I’d 
bite! That veil! That’s what’s the matter 
with me, I expect. I ought to have had less 
pride—or more pride, I don’t know which— 
and come out at the beginning in my true 
colors as a hideous, disfigured object, in- 
stead of winding myself around in a tulle 
veil and a kind of deceiving legend. It was 
a lie—a cowardly lie, and—and I can’t— 
Keno, I can’t take it off!” 

She was on the verge of tears. I tried to 
soothe her. 

“ It’s beautiful, Sally,” I told her; “ and 
we have the word of a great poet to the ef- 
fect that ‘ beauty is truth,’ you know. What 
are kindness, and tact, and generosity— 
Christianity itself—but veils of a kind, after 
all? Are we mad enough to quarrel with 
them because they may conceal some ugli- 
nesses? Sally, my dear, the veil of mystery 
has always been woman’s highest adorn- 
ment. If you have had the occasion to 
carry it on from the mental into the physi- 
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cal expression, we men ought to thank God 
that a woman has given us the concrete 
symbol of a beautiful spiritual fact.” 

I gave her my hand, which she pressed 
a little feverishly. 

“ How sweet you are, Keno!” she said in 
a shaken voice. “ You make it all so—so 
poetic. Sometimes I try to feel that way 
about it, but I’m not really clever, only— 
only just cultivated, and only recently, at 
that; and I get so tired of all that’s—under 
the veil!” 

I saw that she spoke in a double sense. 

“ Tell me,” I urged quietly. 

“ Tired!” she repeated, with a sudden 
surge of feeling. “ In spite of all I’ve tried 
to do, and to be. You’d think it would get 
easier as it goes on, but it’s harder every 
day—even my work with the children. I’m 
giving it up, Keno—I simply can’t stand 
it any longer!” 

“ You’re giving up your children!” I ex- 
claimed in dismay, knowing what they had 
meant to her. 

“ Not mine, Keno! Not my own!” she 
cried, breaking down utterly and flinging 
herself into a corner of the sofa, where she 
buried her face in her arms and sobbed 
unrestrainedly. 

I patted her shoulder and walked to the 
window, a lump in my own throat. It was 
there I realized that I had found what I 
came to seek. 

“Sally—” I began tentatively, and 
turned just in time to see that she was 
walking toward me and that—her face was 
bare. 

As quick as thought I had averted my 
eyes, snatched the crumpled gauze from her 
limp hand, and pressed it against the dis- 
figured cheek. It was the same unreasoning 
instinct, I suppose, that would have sent 
me flying out of a room into which I had 
blundered, on finding a friend’s wife at her 
toilet. 

“ My dear girl,” I said, as soon as we 
had mastered our mutual astonishment suf- 
ficiently for me to be coherent, “ there is 
only one man in the world who has the right 
to see that.” 

And then I kissed her other cheek, tear- 
wet and salty, because I am an old fogy 
and it didn’t matter. 

To the telegraph office I carried the 
vision of her slender hand mechanically 
pressing the veil to her face, while, over its 
edge, her wet and lustrous eyes followed 
me in a sort of dazed trustfulness. 
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I had telegraphed “ Come at once,” and, 
six hours later, in response to an answering 
wire, I had the slightly melancholy pleasure 
of meeting Sally’s destiny at the Pennsyl- 
vania terminal. 

“ Man, how on earth did you make it?” 
I wanted to know, as soon as I had satisfied 
Clas’s panicky inquiries to the effect that 
Sally had neither eloped nor been run over 
by a taxicab. 

“TI always kept a suit case packed,” Clas 
confessed. “‘ You had the sense to wire to 
the department, and they rush those. I 
had it twenty-five minutes after you turned 
it in. I was in the train just half an hour 
later. The five o’clock’s a good train!” 

I think he could have kissed that “ good 
train,” my telegram, the station redcap, 
and myself. Something of his breathless 
haste still clung to him, making him seem 
quite boyish and spontaneous. The joyous 
trust with which he had hurled himself 
upon my simple three words of summons 
almost frightened me. I foresaw the day 
when I might actually begin to like Clas 
for himself. 

“ Well,” I said, “ now that you’re here, 
we might as well make hay while the sun 
shines. It’s only a quarter past ten now. 
Sally’s a night owl. She has told me once 
or twice that she sleeps badly, and often 
sits up and reads till midnight or later. Of 
course, to-night she may be out or gone to 
bed, but somehow I think not. I’m taking 
you to her house ”—all this was in the taxi 
— and I'll wait at the door till I see you’ve 
got in all right. Once in, you'll know what 
to do, I take it.” 

Clarence lit a cigarette, and I saw how 
the match wavered in his fingers. 

“T’m not sure I do,” he admitted feebly. 
“So far, I simply feel as if I’d been shot 
through a gun and hadn’t landed yet. Give 
me a lead, can’t you?” 

Here was a responsibility. The boy was 
unnerved, clearly, and in a length of some 
sixteen blocks I had to key him for the 
interview of a lifetime. I cast discretion 
and even taste to the winds, and gave it to 
him with all the strength of my sentimental 
old-fogyism. 

“ Well,” I said, “ this afternoon she cried 
because she could have no children of her 
own, and tried to show me her poor scarred 
face because she was so tired of living alone 
with it and having no one to pity and love 
it for its own tragic self. If I had been a 
young pup of a shavetail diplomat, with 
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two good feet instead of a pair of left ones, 
I should have tucked her under my arm and 
run her off to a license bureau then and 
there!” 

“ Good God!” said Clas, and threw his 
cigarette violently out of the window. 

There was nothing more to be said until 
we reached the Mallorys’ house and learned 
that my part in the affair, at least, had come 
to an end. 

“Thanks a thousand times, old man!” 
from Clas, wringing my hand in somewhat 
frantic valedictory. “I'll call you up to- 
night—whatever happens!” 

But up to one o’clock next morning, when 
I went disgustedly to bed, no telephone tin- 
kle had broken in on my mental pictures of 
those two young things in each other’s arms, 
with Clarence’s lips laid reverently on scars 
he had lost the power to see. 


IX 


“ You’RE a nice one!” I proclaimed in- 
dignantly to Clas, who had bounded into 
my flat in the late afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, on his way to Tiffany’s. “ Here 
you promise to call me up as soon as any- 


thing is settled, and then you leave me sit- 
ting up till the wee hours, afflicting my aged 
THE 
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mind with pleasing visions of battle and 
murder and sudden death and you in the 
East River!” 

Which was a lie, but I wanted to see if 
I could cloud an inch of Clas’s shining sur- 
face. I couldn’t. 

“Sorry! I forgot,” he informed me se- 
renely and without compunction. 

“You forgot!” I said. “ What was it 
that reminded you of my existence?” 

“Why,” he proceeded, quite unruffled, 
“ what I really came up about is a message 
from Sally. I don’t quite understand it 
myself, but you probably will. -She says 
what you told her about woman’s highest 
adornment is so true that, married or sin- 
gle, she’s taken the veil for life. She made 
me repeat it twice, so I think I have it 
straight. Does it make sense?” 

“Tt makes more than sense,” I told him, 
after a moment’s reflection. “In this age 
of stark and brutal realism, I think it’s go- 
ing to make—your happiness!” 


I quite agreed with the society reporter 
who, some six weeks later, announced that 
“ the bride, in her intricately draped veil of 
white tulle and old point lace, was a dream 
of loveliness.” 


END 





THE LOST 


COMRADE 


I tHinxk I shall not trouble any more 
When one I loved fails to unlatch my door. 
{ 


I think I shall not weep when one comes not 
Whom long I ‘worshiped. I have clean forgot. 


The wind shall blow a name unto my ear, 
The rain shall whisper—but I shall not hear. 


I shall not wait for that familiar call 
Some fair spring morning on my ear to fall; 


For a lost comrade took another road, 
Failed me—oh, utterly!—and my abode 


Is lonelier for a presence that it knew 
In the old days. The door that one passed through 


Is empty now. I shall not trouble or care; 
But oh, for that lost step upon the stair! 


Charles Hanson Towne 





